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A HAPPY NKW YEAK. 

I WISH you a liappy ntuv yeai^ was the salutation which 
met the various individuals of Mr. Masoids family, as they 
entered the breakfast-room on the morning of the first of 
January ; and “ the same to you,” was always the response to 
tills affectionate greeting. 

IJow universal is the desire to secure happiness for our- 
selves and for those we love,” said Charles Mason ; ‘‘it seems 
to be an instinct of the mind which sin has not impaired.” 

“ No,” his father answered, “sin has not destroyed the thirst 
for happiness, but has turned mankind away from the fountain 
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2 A HAPPY KEW YEAR. 

of life where that thirst could be satisfied, and led them to hew 
out for themselves cisterns that can hold no water.*' 

After our conversation of last night, resumed Charles, 

I do not think that any of us will be inclined to dispute that 
happiness is to be found only in true religion ; but I have b<fen 
thinking tjver the subject since, and should like to know what i 
is this same happiness? In what does it consist ?** } 

“This is a question, my son/* said Mr. Mason, “to which 
you will, I.ihink, receive a great variety of answers, each ac- 
cording to the constitution of his mind to whom you put it. 
Suppose you ask the opinion of our learned collegian here.** 

“ By all means/* replied Charles, turning to his brother. 

“ Come, Hepry, let us have your definition of the word.” 

“ I will npt offer you any tiling original,** said Henry, “ but 
y6u shall have one second-hand from Wessenberg. He says, 

‘ The whole science of happiness is shut up in a single word, 
and this word is occupation. Everything depends- upon know- 
ing how to fill up tite void of life.’ ** 

“ This is the same sentiment/* observed his mother, “ that 
an English writer has expressed in more homely terms. He 
declares thaf. the proverb of * too many irons in the fire* is all 
a mistake. You cannot have ^oo many ; he says, keej) them 
all going, poker, tongs, and all.** 

“ This sentimoiat.,’^ replied Mr. Mason, “ contains truth, but 
not the whole twfftii/* 

“ Then, papa, Het m have your definition/* said his daughter. 

“ You shall have Jiie hek I am acquainted with,” Jie an- 
swered. I would say that happiness is the result of the 
right action of #re moral powers. This is very similar to what 
Henry has repeated, exscepting the little w^ord right, which 
makes a material difference in the meaning. '\Vhen these 
powers are exercised in the service, and to the glory of Him 
who gave them, which you will all acknowledge is tlKiir right 
action, I am sure that happiness, so far as it may be enjoyed 
in this imperfect state, will 15e the result.” 

“ Do not you think, my dear,” said Mrs. Mason, “ that even 
unconverted persons, who are not influenced by a desire to 
please God, when from natural amiability they do what is right, 
experience great enjoyment in doing it ?” 

“No doubt,” he replied, “ and this is one proof of the truth 
of my theory. It is well illustrated by a circumstance in the 
life of one whose powers of mind, and body also, were un- 
ceasingly and successfully exercised,, till he was qualified to 
* See The Last Day of the Year,” December number. 
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jud^e how .far the realimtian of ambition’s highest aspirations 
can confer happiness — Napoleon Bonaparte. He once vi^dted 
a h!OS])ital which he Iiad himself tbnnded for the maintenance 
of the daughters of such of his officers as had. fallen in battle. 
These poor fatherless girls gathered round him, and, with the 
warmth of heartfelt gratitude, tiianked him for his goodness 
to them. He was so much affected, as is stated ou indis- 
putable authority, that he became quite overpowered, and 
bursting into tears, exclaimed to those who w'ere with him, 
‘This is the happiest moment of m’y life.’ ” 

‘•It is,” said Cliarles, “ a striking testimony to the correct- 
ness of your definition. That little word right does make 
ail essential difference in the meaning. The great conqueror, 
as it appears, found, from an act of benevolence and kindness 
to the unfortunate, the highest enjoyment he ever experienced.” 

“ How iiappy then are those,” observed Mrs. Mason, “ Mdio 
from their heart serve God, making all their occupations sub- 
servient to that end, and trying, whether they eat or drink, or 
whatsoever they do, to do it JLo Ids glory.” 

“Indeed tliey are,” her husband answered, “ and I much 
fear that many Christians lose a greai deal of the enjoyment 
which they miglit secure, even in this imperfect state, by the 
coldness of their love and the indolence of their services to 
Him \vl)o redeemed them with his precious blood. Oli, how 
they mistake who think that service a yoke of bondage. Truly 
the yoke is easy and the burden light, for it is the sweet and 
])leasant servit^e of love ; and wlien we bring the years tliat 
are spent in it to an end, we can look back on them without 
the useless sorrow and regret which must ever attend a re- 
trospect of time wasted in worldly pursuits.” 

Well,” said Mrs. Mason, “ we are, T think, all agreed as 
to wdiat liappiness consists in, and where it is to be fdund. 
We are also unanimous,” she continued, with a smile, “ in 
wishing for each other and ourselves that the year we are now 
conimenciiig should be a happy one; shall we not then, in 
humble dependence upon Divine assistance, strive to make it 
so by spending it in the service of our God?” 

“ Mother,” replied Cliarles, “ I did not conceal from you 
and the otiier members of this dear circle last night, the feel- 
ings wJiich were so suddenly and powerfully revived in my 
mind as to the uncertainty of this life, and the madness of 
making no preparation for another, by hearing the verse of 
Scripture which I liad listened to as I stood beside the un- 
I timely grave of my friend in a far island of the Pacific. 
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Bitterly does my conscience testify that the lesson received 
there, and the resolutions formed, were too soon forgotten in 
the busy scenes that followed. Perhaps I made these resolu- 
tions too much in my own strength ; but it is said that 

* The strongest plume in wisdom’s wing 
Is memory of past folly/ 

Then may I, and you all, my brothers and sisters, seek, as our 
dear mother says, in humble dependence upon Divine lielp, to 
spend this year so that it shall be conducive not only to ])resent 
but to future happiness.” 

“ The Lord enable you to fulfil that resolution, my dear 
children,” answered his father; “and, I would add, begin 
to-day, for ‘ ye know not what shall be on the morrow. For 
what is your life? It is even a vapour, that appearetli for a 
little time, and then vanisheth away,’ James iv. 14. The un- 
certainty of life is a fact universally acknowledged, and some- 
times felt even by the most careless, when some startling c‘\ ent, 
such as that which Charles related to us yesterday evening, 
brings it home to the heart; but*oh,*how little are tlie gene- 
rality of people influenced by this solemn and uiidcnia])le truth, 
since they go on living from day to day and from year to year 
as if this world were to be their dwelling place for ever ; and 
if the still small voice of conscience do occasionally awaken 
thoughts about a ‘ judgment to come,’ quieting it as Felix 
did wdien he said to Paul, ‘ Go thy way for tliis time ; when I 
have a convenient season, I will call for tlu'e,’ Acfs xxiv. : 
the most important concern of man being put oil' lo some 
future period, when death may, for aught we knou , be at the 
very door ! Truly, my children, 

‘ ’Tis a stern and startling vhiiig to think 
How often mortality stands on the brink 
Of its grave, without any misgiving; 

And yet in this slippery world of strife, 

In this stir of human bustle so rife, 

There are daily soifnds to tell us tliat life 
Is dying, and death is living/ 

“ But, father,” inquired Henry, “ when you speak of our 
devoting ourselves to the service of God, you surely do not 
mean that the business of life is to be disregarded, that we 
are all to turn preachers or missionaries.” 

“ Certainly not, my son. The profession and practice of 
Christianity may be maintained in every condition, as the 
apostle Paul intimates when he says to his converts, ‘Let 
every man abide in the same calling wherein he was called,’ 
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1 Cor. vii. 20, and charges them to be ‘ not slothful in busi- | 
ness/ Korn. xii. 11 ; but, as your mother remarked just now, | 
those who truly love God, and wish to serve and glorify 
Him, will make all their occupations subservient to that end. 
As to all who are called to the knowledge and love of Ciirist 
turning preachers and missionaries, in one sense, I would say, 
they are bound to do so. By the consistency of our conduct 
with our profession^ — by manifesting on gill occasions to those 
around us the meekness, forbearance, and love of the gospel, 
we should be recommending it in the most powerful manner 
to their acceptance, and ultimately ‘ they may by your good 
works, which they shall behold, glorify God in tlie day of 
visitation,’ 1 Peter ii. 12. 

‘‘ My children, I feel as if we had indeed commenced a 
happy new year. The Lord enable us to fulfil our right in- 
tentions, and to serve him in spirit and in truth. But let us 
never forget tliat even having done all, we are still to count 
ourselves but as unprofitable servants ; and that were it pos- 
sible to devote unceasingly every energy of mind and of body 
to him, it would be but a faint testimony of the gratitude and 
love which we owe to Him who first loved us, and washed us 
from our sins in his own blootl. Let tliis wonderful, this 
blessed truth be present with every one of us throiigii the 
portion of time we have now commenced, leading us to cry — 

‘ Oh ! to grace how great a debtor 
Daily I’m constrained to be; 

Let that grace, Lord, like a fetter, 

13iud my wandering heart to thee, 
rruiie to wander, Lord, 1 feel it, 

Prone to leave the God 1 love ; 

Here’s my heart, oh, take and seal it. 

Seal it from thy courts above.’ ” 

E. F. G. 


THE PEWAED TICKET AND THE SHELL-WORKER. 

A SMALL card, a Sunday-school ticket, was dropped by a child. 
Many persons pass, and it lies unheeded on the ground. It 
is presently noticed, however. A youth stops, and turns it 
over with the point of his stick, and reads it ; and smiles sar- 
castically as he lifts his head again, and goes on his way. 

Now, a grey-headed man perceives it. He is a merchant, 
he is hastening to an appointment; he expects to make money 
to-day by a good sjieculation. Nevertheless, he pauses and 
picks up the ticket, and reads the printed words. He starts as 
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if sfcung by a troublesome insect, throws down the offensive | 
card, and hurries away more rapidly than before. | 

Again it attracts notice. A thoughtful-looking man bends, 1 
and takes it in his hand. He is about to put it in his pocket ; 
but he does not. After a moment’s reflection, he restores it 
to its former place; and, if closely watched, it will be seen 
that his lips are in silent motion as he resumes his course. 

A handsome carriage uus at the door of a large house. It 
bad been some time waiting. At length the hall-door was 
opened, and a lady entered the carriage, and giving directions 
to the servant, was rapidly driven towards the town. 

Mrs. A — was wealthy and worldly. She was fond of 
amusement and display. She loved the world, and the things 
of the world. She had many friends ; but her friendships were 
those of the world. Many envied her her fortune and her 
enjoyments ; but they did not know or believe how insuffudeut 
is wealth to procure heart-ea.se and peace. Not that Mrs. A-*— 
was more unhappy than many others of her own rank, position, 
and character ; but her worldly enjoyments and pleasures Jiad 
not filled her heart with satisfaction and peace. 

Mrs. A — had business in 'the town that day, and also in- 
tended to make a round of morning calls. Being detained 
longer than she expected at the houses of her friends, she 
determined to alter her plan. The check-string was ])nlled. 

As we are in the street, I will alight,” she said to the 
footman, who ordered the carriage to be drawn up to the pave- 
ment. While descending the stepvS, the card attracted the 
lady’s attention. She directed her servant to pick it up. He 
obeyed, and placed it in her hand. 

It was only a Sunday-school ticket: Mrs. A — might have 
cast it away ; the probability was that she would do so ; but 
ghe did not. An hour or two later and Mrs. A — was on the 
road homewards, and when she re-entered her own door, the 
Sunday-school reward ticket was still in her hand. 

The lady was alone. Had another been there, she would 
have hidden behind a veil of smiles the expression of thought 
and agitation which her countenance had assumed ; but she 
was alone, and while she rested on her soft couch, she cast lier 
eyes again on the small piece of card she yet held, and its 
motto, What shael it profit a man, if he shall oain 

THE WHOLE WORLD, AND LOSE HIS OWN SOUL? Or WHAT 
SHALL A MAN GIVE IN EXCHANGE FOR HIS SOUL ?” 

These questions were not exactly new to Mrs. A — , that is, j 
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she had heard them before. She remembered to have read 
them u lien she was a child. Perhaps she had read them since 
then ; but as she saw them on that card they seemed to have a { 
personal bearing and a pointed significance. 

Strange that the printed ticket should have been there; 
that tliose words should l>e on it ; that she should have noticed 
the card at all, as it lay neglected on her path ; that she 
should Imve had the curiosity to seek a knowledge of what 
it contained ! She wished she had let the card remain where it 
I was ; it had made her feel wretched. 

' What shall it profit— - The lady was angry with the 

; silent accuser. Had there been a fire in tiie grate, she might 
})robably liavi; thrown it on to the flame. A desk was open, 
she put it into the desk, and locked it out of sight. 

It was a most nnconi forcible day ; for the questions con- 
tinually recurred to her mind ; What shall it profit a man, 
if he shall gain the whole world, and lose his own soul ? Or 
what shall a man give in excliange for his soul 

There an evening party, crowded with the votaries of 
fashion. Mrs. A — was tiiere, envied and admired. If there 
wer(‘ painful sensations on her mind, they were imperceptible 
to tho^e around. Who so gay and ha])py as she? And w.ho 
should be happy if she w^ere dull, with wealth and all its 
appliances at her command ? It was late when her carriage 
rolled away from the dispersing assembly ; and Mrs. A — was 
again alone. Annoying and perplexing ! Why could she not 
forget the words which had that day fastened, like a barbed 
arrow, in her mind? ‘‘ AYhat shall it profit?’’ A wmrld 
gained ! — a soul lost! What did it mean? 

And why should such a one as Mrs. A — be troubled by 
such questions as these? She was rich — true: but she was 
not seeking to monopolize the world ; she was satisfied with 
what she had. Even so; but this conviction would not leave 
her in quiet ; ‘‘ the whole world,” if hers, would it outweigh 
her soul’s value? She slept restlessly that night. 

Among the arrivals at one of the fasliionable watering- 
places on the coast, was Mrs, A — . Change of air and scene 
had been prescribed. She was not exactly ill. Her physician 
declared her to be nervous 5 and nothing would be so likely 
to restore her tone of miiid and body as the bracing influence 
of sea air, and travelling. 

Many weeks had passed away since the sentence on that 
fugitive reward ticket had met her eye and arrested her 
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tboRghts ; and she had striven hard to banish the impression 
which it had produced ; but she had striven in vain. Daily 
and nightly the question recurred to her mind with unabated 
sternness and severity : What shall it profit you, if you shall 
gain the whole world, and lose your own soul ? i 

Of all the numerous visitors at that watering-place, none j 
were more apparently absorbed in the chase of gratification ^ 
than Mrs. A — . She plunged into the minor dissipations and 
childish follies, the means for which abound in such places as j 
these. It was in vain ; the secret tormentor followed her to I 
the race-course, the theatre, and the midnight assembly ; and | 
at the card-table, the voice whispered to her heart, ‘‘ What | 
shall it profit ?” — the gain of a world ! — the loss of a soul ! 

There was a shop in a narrow street in that town ; a small i 
shop in which fancy articles were sold — delicate shell-work 
bouquets, grouped with extreme taste and beauty ; these were 
the main staple of the stock in trade of the little establish- 
ment; and they were of home manufacture. The shoj) was 
kept by a widow ; and a small back room was the workshop 
in which her two daughters wTought incessantly to supply the 
demand which their skill had created. i 

A mournful interest was attached to that widow by some 
who knew her history. She and her daughters had known 
more prosperous* days ; but the same stroke which bereaved 
them of a husband and father, reduced them to comparative 
poverty. Then they turned the art which had formerly been 
cultivated for amusement, into a means of sup])ort; and 
some degree of succcvss had attended their efforts, liut it was 
said that one of the daughters, the more skilful of the two, 
was slowly sinking in decline ; and that the work of her thin, 
trembling fingers would, before another season, be over. 

Strange, that selfish calculation should obtrude in circum- 
stances such as these; but the knowledge of Clara’s failing 
health enhanced the desire to* be possessed of her superior 
handiwork, and increased the demand for the frail ornaments 
she manufactured. 

It was on the evening of an autumn day that Mrs. A — ’s 
carriage drew up at the widow’s door; and that ladj^ entering ' 
the shop, was soon occupied in dn examination of the spe- 
cimens arrranged on the counter for sale. They were very 
common-place, she thought ; but on a shelf behind, carefully 
screened by a glass-shaxle, was ix.chef d'ceuvre of artistic skill. 
Mrs. A — would willingly have paid down a reasonable price 
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for the beautiful manufacture, %ut it was not purchaseable, it 
had been made to order, and was but just completed ; to* 
morrow it would be sent home. 

“ 1 will have one made also,” said the customer ; and, if 
i possible, more perfectly beautiful and unique.” 
j The widow sliook her head doubtfully and very mounifully. 

I fear to take another order at present,” she said. 

Why, may 1 ask ?” inquired Mrs, A — , impatiently. 

I “ My elder dauj^hter is very ill, madam,” said the widow, 
j falteringly ; “ and iny younger can scarcely undertake so 
I expensive an order ; she has not her sister’s skill, though her 
I taste is good.” 

I ‘^1 have heard tirat your daughter is unwell,” said the 
customer, “ and J am sorry for it; it must be a great trial to 
you ; but is she so very ill that she cannot do anything now ?” 

‘‘She still works,” replied the mother; “she will work 
while she can ; but 1 fear it cannot be for long ;” and, unable 
longer to restrain her sorrows, she wept bitterly. 

Sirs. A — attempted some dommon-place consolation ; she 
ho})ed, she said, that the case was not so desperate ; and re- 
i minded the widow tliat liiere had been sometimes extraordinary 
recoveries, even when physicians had despaired of life; and 
then she reverted to the order she was so desirous of having 
executed. “ Your daughter is able to work, you say ; she 
might as well work for me as for another.” 

Clara had otiier orders yet unexecuted, the mother said, 
which would take mucli time ; but she would speak to lier ; 
or would the lady be so kind as to step into the back-room ? 
Clara was there, and she would answer for herself. 

Mrs. A — was not particularly fond of seeing sick people. 
She would willingly have excused herself from an interview 
witli one who was said to be dying of consumption ; but the 
door was already open, and there was no retreating. 

Clara and her sister were both busily employed ; and there 
was nothing in the looks of tiie ipvalid to alarm. A difficulty 
of breathing ; a constant wasting away ; a pallidness of the 
cheek, except fvhen fever-flushed ; an excessive languor of 
body, corrected and kept in subjection by constant and unfail- 
ing energy and activity of mind ; these were the chief visible 


symptoms of tiie disease which had baffled medical skill. The 
visitor was re-assured when she looked^ — there was nothing 
alarming ; at least, there was nothing repulsive there. 

The customer’s eagerness prevailed. If she would wait' till 
earlier orders were disposed of, the sisters would gladly 
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j try to meet her wishes. But it was oucertaiii, for Clara felt, 

I she said, that her work for livelihood was nearly completed. 

Oh, you frighten yourself unnecessarily,” said Mrs. A — , 

it is a pity to let such gloomy thoughts enter the mind ; you , 
will soon be better.” 

‘‘ Gloomy thoughts ! Do you mean the thoughts of dying ?” 
Clara asked, with a peaceful smile. 

Yes, of dying. Such thoughts were very gloomy of course, 
'they must be.” So Mrs. A — declared, with a shudder. 

Not when the sting of death is removed,” said the in- 
valid, in a low voice, and a countenance lighted up with the 
peace which passeth understanding. Mrs. A — never forgot 
that voice and look ; ‘‘ and when we ean say, ‘ Thanks be to 
God, which giveth us the victory through our Lord Jesus 
Christ.’ ” ; 

I do not understand this,” said the lady, coldly; but it 
is a good thing you can think so calmly of dying, tliough I 
cannot see why you should think about it at all, just at pre- | 
sent.” And she rose and left the room. 

The next day, Mrs. A — was again in the small parlour of 
the shell-worker. It was early in the day, and she had made 
her way thither on foot. 

I am not come to speak about these matters,” slie said, in 
reply to Clara’s inquiring look, and pointing to the materials 
which strewed the table. ‘‘ I am wretched ; 1 have long, 
long been miserable. There was something you said yester- 
day that I do not understand ; and yet, I leel that it has a 
meaning. Tell me what you mean by ‘ victory through 
our Lord Jesus Christ by the sting of death being removed ; 
how is it you can think of dying without dread? 1 have 
heard of such words before now; but I have thought they 
were only words. Tell me how it can be.” And she cast 
an appealing look on the young invalid, as she seated her- 
self by her side. 

“ Have you never thought of these things before, madam ?” 
Clara gently asked. 

Yes, sometimes, and lately much. I will tell you how 
it began ; but 1 cannot describe to you how very, very wretched 
I have been. It was a small card which came accidentally i 
into my hands— here it is.” And she laid the reward ticket 
on the table. 

You are aware that these are the words of the Lord Jesus, j 
and you know where they are to be found ?” said Clara. i 
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“ Yes; and 1 have found them, and read them there, again 
and again ; but lately 1 have not dared to open the Bible ; it 
has only made me more miserable.’’ 

Dear madam,” said the invalid, is not that because you 
will not submit to the Saviour? When he was on earth, he 
said to many who heard him, ‘ Ye will not come unto me, that 
ye might have life He says so now to those who read his 
gracious invitations, and reject them.” 

I do not understand you. If you mean that I have 
rejected his invitations, — what are they, where are they ?” 

It is not for me,” said Clara, after a momentary pause, 

who know so little myself, to presume to teach otJiers ; but, 
madam, has not the Saviour sakl, does he not say, ‘ Come 
unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I will 
give you re^t?’ Dear madam,” she added, with so much un- 
affected simjdicity and earnestness, and sympathy, while lier 
cheek was Huslied and her eye lighted up with holy unction, 
that the familiarity of the address was lost, I know that 
these words are true. I laboured and was heavy laden — oh, 
how heavy buDn ! I weiit to him, and I found rest. And 
this is why death is not terrible, nor the grave gloomy^; and 
why I can sy)eak of victory through Jesus Christ.” 

^ m * 

It was \’ovy unaccountable, the gay visitors of that w^atering- 
place said, the strange interest which the fashionable Mrs. 
A — took in Clara, the shell-worker. Day after day she "vvas 
known to enter the little shop, and passing into the back 
[»arlonr, to sii talking with the young invalid. More aston- 
ished still were they when it was known that Mrs. A — ’s 
carriage was })laced at her disposal, and that on warm sunny 
days, wdth that lady by her side, the poor girl was taking 
short excursions into the country. Yet more extraordinary 
W'as it, that JMi’s. A — was no longer to be met in parties and 
inidnight asseinbli(\s. But wheu it was first whispered, and 
then loudly spoken, that Clarat’s religion — suitable for one in 
her circumstances, perhaps, but very propost erous in persons 
of fashion, wlio were not dying, as Clara %vas— had infected 
Mrs. A — , who shall describe the sensation it produced? 

It mattered little. Housed, at length, to a sense of the 
transcendent value of the soul — her own soul, and to a just 
appreciation of a Saviour’s love and mercy ; conscience- 
smitten by the remembrance of her past neglect and folly; 
what signified the laugh of the careless, or the sneer of the 
profane ? 
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Weeks passed away, the season was over, and the gay, dis- 
si pitted watering-place became dull. Lodging-house keepers 
counted their gains, or bemoaned their disappointments, and 
prepared for the next year’s campaign, while their temporary 
tenants Were dispersed far and wide to their own homes. One 
remained, however ; it was Mrs. A — . Her carriage no longer 
bore the light burden of the young invalid, for she was fast 
sinking; too feeble and fragile to bear exposure to the winter 
blasts. But by the side of her couch, tlie owner of the car- 
riage was often to be found, listening to lier words of love, and 
hope, and peace ; and ministering to her wants. 

A few more weeks, and Mrs. A — returned to her home. 
It was said that she had lost a friend ; and by some it was 
discovered that this friend was none other than a poor w'ork- 
girl, as they said, whom she had patronised. She was strongly 
altered, moreover. By a way that she knew not, she had been 
led to a knowledge of the Saviour : she had Hed for refuge to 
lay liold of the hope set before her in the gospel : and what 
things had once been gain to hek, she had learned joyfully to 
count but loss, for the excellency of the knowledge of Christ 
Jesus lier Lord; by whom the world was crucified unto her, 
and she unto the world. G. E. s. 

HOME REVIEWS. 

THE PELK’AN ISLAND. 

How kind of Mr. L — to allow us the use of his library while 
he is away,” said Emma ; I am delighted to think of the 
variety of books that w e shall have to read for a long time.” 

“ And I am pleased to think of the kind of books w^e shall 
have,” replied her brother Richard. “ I have lieard that the 
selection is very good.” 

‘‘ That is an equivocal expression,” observed their father, 
“ its meaning depending much upon the taste of those w ho 
apply it. In so large a collection you would, my children, 
do well to be cautious what books you choose, and thus make 
the most of the privilege Mr. L — so kindly allows you.” 

I am told there is a good deal of poetfy there,” said 
Anna, ‘‘ and you would not object to our reading that, papa ?” 

‘‘ Certainly not,” Mr. Travers replied ; “ it is a mental 
recreation which, I think, refines and improves both mind and 
feelings when judiciously indulged ; otherwise it has an ener- 
vating and, in many ways, injurious tendency.” 

“ But is it not wrong of the Christian to read any but sacred 
poetry?” inquired Emma, 
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‘‘ Not in my opinion/’ her father answered. To me it j 
seems that the believer may occasionally find a perfectly 
leg^itimate pleasure in poetry, that takes in a wide range of ’ 
subjects, and appeals to every feeling of our nature not in 
itself sinful, employing the same scenery, imagery, and cir- 
cumstances as other poetry, but, so to speak, on religious prin- 
ciples. Springing from a renewed mind, such poetry will 
indirectly in ( rod nee or delicately insinuate religious senti- 
ments ; and is, I tlrink, the most useful kind for circulation 
among the mass of readers, who would not -read, and, if they * 
did, could not understand, what was strictly devotional.” 

I think that strictly devotional poetry is not often good,” j 
observed Richard. I 

How can you say so?” cried Emma. The highest, 
holiest subjects ; the — ” | 

I Her father interrupted her. “ This is the very reason, my 
I dear, why it is not often good, as I agree with Richard in 
j thinking. The subjects are so sublime that very few have 
skill to handle without seemftig to degrade them. It has been 
well remarked that there is more poetry in the mere facts of 
theology than in the finest excursions of the human imagina- 
tion ; and we feel that they are best expressed in the beautiful 
i simfdicity of Scripture language. In writing the kind of 
])oetry I liave been speaking of, this difficulty does not exist, 
consequently it is oftener good of its kind.” 

I “ i’lease, father, give us some instances,” said Richard. 

; Tliey abound in the writings of iny favourite Cowper,” 
Mr. Travers replied, “ with which you are all, I hope, familiar ; 

I at least every one is acquainted with the verses supposed to 
: be spoken by Alexander Selkirk when on the desolate island, 
beginning ‘ J am monarch of all I survey,’ and they will ex- 
emplify my meaning. This little poem is not professedly 
religious ; the situation, sentiments, and feelings are .such as 
, the commonest reader can conceive to be his own, and enter 
at once into sympathy with. In the fourth stanza, when the 
mind of the reader has been, as it Avere, taken possession of, a 
religious sentiment is introduced, recommended with what may 
: be called the picturesque of religion — ‘ The sound of the 
I church-going bell.’ The subject is again revived, and with 
what beautiful effect, in the last four lines : — 

J ‘ There’s mercy iu every place ; 

And mercy— encouraging thought 
j Gives e’en to afflictiou a grace, 

I And reconciles man to his lot.’ ” 
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“ You have pointed out a merit in this nice little poem, 
dear papa, which I never observed,” said Emma. “ I now 
perceive that it may be useful to a worldly-minded reader, by 
leading him unawares to think of the mercy of God.” 

Yes, that attribute of the Divine character ft-oni whence 
spring all our hopes of forgiveness and eternal happiness, 
even ‘ the tender mercy of our God whereby the dayspring 
from on high hath visited us.’ The mind of Cow})er was so 
deeply imbued with Christian truth, that on whatever subject 
he wrote a gleam of it was now and then admitted ; always 
tastefully, and with the happiest effect.” 

“ But, papa,” said Anna, “ you must tell us of other poets 
whbse works you would approve of our reading, that we may 
get them at Mr. L — ’s library.” 

“ I hope,” said Richard, “ that Lord Byron will be one.” 

“ He will not,” answered their father. Of him, and of 
all others, who have perverted the talents given them by God, 
by trying to dishonour him in their use — of all who have 
written against religion, morality, or propriety, I would say, 
my dear children, have nothing to do with such. No — 

* Let Byron, with nntrembling hand, 

Impetuous foot, aud fiery brand, 

Lit at the flames of hell, 

Go down and search the human heart, 

Till fiends from every corner start, 

Their crimes and plagues to tell.’ 

But let not the disciples of Jesus listen to such strains. You 
ask me to mention some poets whase w orks I would recom- 
mend to young people. I will first name James Montgomery, 
of whose writings you have seen only a few short pieces, lie 
has written some long ones, and they are in Cowper’s style so 
far as that, though not on religious subjects, they are imbued 
with the spirit of gospel truth.” 

Well, papa,” said Richard, “ suppose you give us a little 
review of them, so that we can fonn an idea of how we may 
like them before we begin.” 

Delightful !” Anna exclaimed. I am sure papa would 
make an excellent rev iewer.” 

Mr. Travers smiled aud shook his head. I am rather 
doubtful on that subject, my dear. I believe there is not a 
more difficult department of literature. However, I will occa- 
sionally undertake it in your service, so far at least as to give 
you some notion of the books I would recommend. 1 will 
begin with Montgomery’s ‘ Pelican Island.* The subject of 
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this poem was suggested by a description, in Flinders’s voyage 
of one or two islands iiit a gulf oa the coast of New Holland, 
which seen^ed to have been for ages in the undisturbed posses- 
sion of pelicans. Not only were flocks of these enormous 
birds, both old and yt)ung, to be seen there, but the bones and 
skeletons of them were scattered everywhere,” 

“ What a strange subject for a poem,” observed Ennmna. 

‘‘It does seem rather a barren one,” replied her father, 
“ but poets have discursive imaginations. The narrative is 
supposed to be delivered by some being who witnesses the 
series of events, and then relates them. Since you have dubbed 
me reviewer, I would exercise the art of criticism, and say that 
by beginning this history so far back as when the world was in 
a chaotic state, I think the first canto is made very vague and 
fanciful. In the second we come to the formation of the 
Pelican Island, and though the description of this extraordinary 
process is poetical and beautiful, perhaps I can give you a 
better idea of it in simple prose. The foundation of this 
island, as of hundreds of others in the Pacific Ocean, is a 
coral reef, made entirely by insects of various sizes and 
shapes, the most common being in the shape of a star, with 
arms about six inches long ; some are like snails, and others 
like lobsters ; and they are of various colours. There, in 
ocean’s depths, they toil, taught by instinct ; building their 
dwellings and their sepufchres, and leaving a progeny to build 
new cells and tombs, till they have reared immense reefs of 
coral rocks to the surface of the water, 

^ Unconscious, not unworthy, instruments, 

By which a hand invisible is rearing 
A new creation in the secret deep.’ ” 

“ IIoNV wonderful !” cried Emma. “ Please, papa, go on.” 

“ I'he imaginary narrator then describes the gradual forma- 
tion of soil on this newly-made island, till 

‘ Fountains through filtering sluices sallied forth, 

And led fertility where’er they turned; 

Green herbage graced their hanks, resplendent flowers 
Unlocked their treasures, and let flow their fragrance.' 

Next, birds inhabited the newly-grown woods of the lonely 
isle ; not the pelicans, who had withdrawn as fertilization 
advanced, but some who 

‘ With melody untaught 
Turned all the air to music within hearing.’ 

At last man appears, and a powerful sketch is given of him 
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in his savage state ; beings with immortal souls living like 
brutes, and perishing without knowledge — perishing 

* As though they were hut things of dust and ashes, 

With still-bom souls that never could be quickened, 

Till death brought immortality^ to light, 

And from the darkness of their earthly prison 
Placed them at onoe before the tar of God.' 

The interest of the reader is now much engaged by the 
character of a veteran chief, the glory of Iiis tribe, whose 
natural superiority of mind was, in his decline of life, exer- 
cised in profound thought. He had investigated the works of 
God around him, and learned many things ‘ hid from unin- 
quiring ignorance.’ He turned with disgust from the idols of 
his countrymen, pitying the fatuity of those who bowed before 
such things. It was the great Creator of all that he panted 
to know ; and he felt there was that within himself which 
proved that he was an immortal being — 

* That man himself was for this world too mighty, 

Possessing powers which could not ripen here, 

But asked infinity to bring them forth.' 

The history of this poor heathen's mind, while lie strove by 
searching to find out God, is beautifully told. The last scene 
is peculiarly affecting. The old chieftain walked forth one j 
evening, holding by the hand his little grandson, the only stay 
of his bereaved affections, be having outlived all Ins other 
relatives. While the child played about a fair valley, amusing 
himself by gathering flowers to twine 

^ A garland for the old grey hairs, wluxse locks 
Were lovelier in his sight than all the blooms 
On which the bees and butterflies w ere feasting,’ 

the grandfather stood on a rock contemplating tlie scene, till 
his heart was lifted up to the great Maker of it all. lie fell 
on his knees, pouring forth a ferveiit prayer that God would 
reveal himself to his soul. Its concluding words were — 

‘ Oh that I may love thee ! 

For if Thou art. Thou must be good ; Oh ! hear, 

' And let me know Thou hearest I’ 

These words were, in low sweet accents, repeated from beneath 
the crag where he knelt. He looked — it was the child, also 
kneeling, doing what his grandfather did, and repeating what 
he said. The old man’s heart leaped at the sight — 

* While joy unspeakable and full of glory 
Broke through the pagan darkness of lus soul.' 

He went to the child, took him in his arms, exclaiming, ‘ My 
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son, there is a God.’ ‘ Oh that I may love Thee, for if 
"Fhou art, Thou must be good !’ murmured the child. The chief 
with tears exclaimed — • 

’ ‘ He is! He is ! and we will love Him too ! 

Yea, and be like Him, — good, for He is good !’ 

He then fervently prayed that though he might not live to 
learn God better, the full knowledge of that great Being 
might yet be revealed to his child ; and also to his nation, who 
on Ijearing it, lie said, would worship at the sound. 

‘ He died that night ; his grandson lived to see 

The patriarch’s prayer and prophecy fulfilled/ ” 

“ Beautiful !”. exclaimed all the young people. ‘‘We must 
get the book at once.” ^ 

“ I wonder,” said Emma, “ if any uninstructed heathen has 
ever attained a knowledge of God so far as this poor old 
chief is supposed to have done.” 

“ How delightful to carry the good tidings of the gospel to 
such, if such there be,” Ricliatd exclaimed. 

“ Indeed it would,” said Mr. Travers, “ but let us recollect 
tliut however dubious the existence of such may be, there are 
thousands of our fellow creatures in a more jiitiable condition, 
wholly alienated from (iod, and worshippers of devils according 
to the apostle Paul, 1 Cor. x. 20. If we cannot go to those, 
wc may do sometliing towards sending them that blessed book 
wliich is able, with the teaching of God’s Holy Spirit, to make 
them wise unto salvation.” 

“ J think we shall be more anxious than ever to forward 
missions when we have read the Pelican Island,” said Anna. 

“ I hope so, my child, and work hard to help those 

‘ Who join the bands that left their home 
Amidst harbariau hordes to roam, 

Wlio land and ocean cross’d, 

Led by a loadstar, mark’d on high 
By faith’s unseen, all-seeing eye — 

To seek and save the lost.’ ” 


TKUST IN THE LORD. 


BY OLD HUMPHBEY. 


Ip you want anything worth having, the way to obtain it is to 
trust in the Lord. If you cannot get it in this way, you will not 
get it in any other. God dehies to those who trust in him 
nothing that is for their good. Make yourself easy, then, for 
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j if you truly trust in him all will be well. What he gives you 
will be ill love, and what he withholds will be in wisdom. 

Do you want health? Trust in the Lord, "for none but he 
has it in liis power to give it. The freshest breeze, the sunniest 
sky, the mildest clime, and the medicine of the most skilful 
physician, will all be in vain to bestow, or preserve health 
without God’s blessing. Trust and fear the Lord, and depart 
from evil. It shall be health to thy navel, and marrow to thy 
bones,” Prov. iii. 7, 8. 

Trust in the Lord ; his power alone bestows 
On pallid cheeks the colour of the rose. 

Do you want riches ? You mugt go where they are to be 
had. Now, “ The earth is the Lord’s and the fulness thereof.” 
The gold and the silver are his, and the c.attle on a thousand 
hills. To him, then, you must apply. Trust in the Lord, 
and if riches will add to your happiness on earth, without hin- 
dering you on your way to heaven, rich you shall be. 

Trust in the Lord, his righteous ways uphold, 

And he will give thee better gifts than gold. 

Do you want reputation? Trust in the Lord, and ask him to 
enable you to deserve it. Reputation is very liard to get, and 
very easy to lose. Envy, hatred, malice, and slander’s tongue 
may, in an unlocked for moment, deprive you of it unless God 
be your protector. If he is your friend you are secure. 

Trust in the Lord, and he will guard thy fame, | 

And in the book of life inscribe thy name. 

Do you want wisdom ? Trust in the Lord, and put up your | 
petition to him. Some travel to get wisdom. vSonic read | 
books to get wisdom, and some listen to the learned to gvt, 
wisdom, but the fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom.” * 
Fear him, then, love him, obey him, trust him, and praise 
him. If any of you lack wisdom, let him ask of God, that 
giveth to all men liberally, and upbraideth not ; and it shall 
be given to liim,” Jas. i. 5. 

Trust in the Lord, for he can make us wise 
As angels, and prepare us for the skies. 

Do you want peace? Trust in the Lord, for unless lie 
bestows it, you will never have it. It is not to be had for 
love or money, and no one can beg, borrow, or steal it. 

“ There is no peace to the wicked.” God is its only giver, 
and from him it must come, if it comes at all. “ Let your 
requests be made known unto God : and the peace of God, 
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which passeth all iiiaJerstanding’, shall keep your hearts aud 1 
minds through Christ flesus/* Phil. iv. 6, 7. ^ i 

Trust in the Lord, and care shall ne’er confound thee, 

But thou shall be at peace with trouble round thee. 

Do you want a g-uide throup^h the world? Trust in the 
Lord, for none other ciin you safely trust. Others, when you 
least expect it, will fail, or deceive 5 ^ou. Some are ignorant, 
some ungodly, some unjust, and some false in all things ; but 
God is wise, and holy, and just, and true ; trust then in him, 
and “the Lord shall guide thee continually,’’ Isa. Iviii. 11. 
Trust in the Lord, and he in truth and love 
Shall guide thee to the golden gates above. 

Do yon want a bright prospect of eternity — a glance of 
the mansions of the blest ? Trust in the Lord, and he will 
unfold to you things wondrous to behold — things hidden 
from the eyes of those who fear not God. He can give you a 
faitii that shall sharpen your eye-sight, and increase your 
love. “Faith is the substance of things hoped for, the evi- 
dence of things not seem,” Ileb. xi. 1. 

Trust in the Lord, and thou by faith shall see 
I'lie hea^ on of gloiy that’s prepared for thee. 

Whetlier you want health, wealth, reputation, wisdom, or 
peace, a guide through this world and a bright prospect of a 
better, trust in the Lord, and, if for your good„you shall have 
them all. 


THE LITTLE HOME MISSIONARY. 

In a small village on the eastern coast of Ireland, lived, a few 
years since, a family of the name of Culliii, consisting of a 
father, mother, anti two children. John Guilin had been 
brought up in the tenets of the Roman Catholic religion ; he 
was, however, indifferent to any religion, and did not mind 
marrying a Protestant. Such intennarriages are common in 
Ireland ; and it is not improbable that in some quarters they 
may be encouraged, as a means of drawing over “ converts,” 
as they are called, to the Roman Catholic faitli ; the Protestant 
I being generally the one who is led to forsake his or her former 
profession, in c(im[)liance with the wishes of the other. In 
John Guilin’s case, however, this result did not take place. 
He never interfered with his wife on the subject of religion ; 
and though it may be inferred from the union she formed, that 
she had no enlightened views of the difference between her 
husband’s creed and her own, she continued to possess the ad- 
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vantage of not only having and reading the Bible, but also of 
occasionally hearing its sacred truths explained and enforced. 

Of several children born to .lohn and Betsy Cullin, during 
a period of sixteen years, two only survived; the eldest, 
Maurice, who followed his father's occupation, that of a sailor, 
and Janet the youngest but one. Between this brother and 
sister there subsisted a very strong attachment, probably 
strengthened by the recollection that they alone were left ; 
and it may be tliat on the part of Maurice, who was a fine, 
generous, kind-hearted lad, it. acquired additional strength 
from his observing the extreme delicacy of Janet, which 
excited constant fears that she too would before long lie down 
in the same resting place with the little ones who were gone 
before. It was the delight of Maurice, so soon as his labours 
on board the trading vessel in which he and his father were 
employed, began to receive a little, remuneration beyond the 
supply of his daily wants, to bring to Iiis sister some pretty 
present from “ that fine country over the way," as he used 
to describe i^n gland. * 

If Maurice thus showed his attachment to his little sister, 
she on her part was not backward to give tokens that it vv^as 
sincerely returned. When she was but seven years old she 
undertook the charge of her young sailor's wardrobe. It was 
not very extensive certainly, but such as it was, it was always 
neat and in order ; not a button wanted in his Sunday jacket, 
or in the pure white linen that accompanied it; not a thread 
amiss in any part of the dress that lay ready for liis use the 
moment of his return. There was one thing, however, which 
Janet did for Maurice of which no one knew anything but 
herself and her mother ; she prayed for him. 

In the town of Ballivourne, not far from where the Culling’ 
lived, a meeting for prayer and preaching the gospel was held 
at stated times, by several pious ministers, who came there in 
turn for the purpose, from other parts of Ireland. At these 
meetings not only were the Scriptures expounded, and prayer 
offered up, but many interesting details were frequently given 
of what God was doing both in Ireland and in foreign lands ; 
and how he v»as blessing the labours of his servants, in trying 
to bring sinners to Christ. Janet was a .little more than 
seven years old when her mother took her one evening to the 
meeting to hear Mr. L — (a minister whom she had formerly 
known) give an account of some mission schools in India. 
The attention of Janet was completely arrested; and she 
sat with fixed eyes gazing on the speaker, until his attention 
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' was in turn drawn to her, and when the meeting was concluded 
he came up to where she sat, and recognising her mother, 
made some inquiries respecting herself and her family. 

It was many years since they had met, and time and afflic- 
tion liad wrought great changes in Betsy’s appearance, but 
i 3rr. L — was pleas^ to find that these were accompanied by 
I \ ery gratifying changes in her mind. Her sorrows^ had driven 
j lier to her Bible, and she was feeling her way, amidst, much 
i darkness and witli very little assistance, to the binder up of the 
: broken-hearted. While her husband was at home a sinful 
; timidity prevented her attendance at the meeting, and she had 
! no other means of grace near at hand. She had therefore J^een 
shut up to her Bible ; but in teaching Janet to read this only 
book which she possessed, she found an unexpected assistant 
in her spiritual studies. The simple heart of the child readily, 
and as it were intuitively, grasped at truths which the pre- 
occupied mind of the mother was unable to comprehend, until 
the little hand lifted the veil, and showed her the treasure that 
lay beneatli it. She helps nfb understand many a precious 
word, sir,” said Betsy in reply to an inquiry of Mr. L — whether 
Janet could read the Bible. ‘‘ I taught her the letter, and she 
teaches me the spirit. I’d be happy if John and Maurice 
would only read it with us.” 

“ Did you ever try to induce them?” inquired Mr. L — . 

No, sir, he never interfered with my religion, and some- 
liow,” answered Betsy, hesitating, ‘‘ I’d be loth to interfere 
with his.” 

Well, I don’t ask you to interfere with his, otherwise than 
by telling him that God’s word is a message to his soul as well 
as to yours. If the Bible interferes with his religion, his re- 
ligion must be wrong you know.” 

“ I do know it, sir,” said the poor woman, her eyes filling 
with tears ; he’s been a good husband to me, or I’d say ’tis 
little thoughtless girls know of the sorrow of her that strives 
to follow the Lord, but whose husband is wandering still.” 

“ Well, don’t be cast down,” said Mr. L — , kindly laying his 
hand on the head of Janet ; “ who can tell what this little 
home missionary may do? and then, you know, prayer is a 
mighty thing. ‘ It moves the hand that moves the world.’ 
You must pray for the husband and the son, for the father 
and the brother, you must both pray.” Mr, L — took a small 
Bible from his pocket, nliich he presented to Janet, a hymn- 
book which he gave to Betsy, and having to leave Ballivourne 
early tlie next morning lie bade them farewell. 
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A year passed away, and Mr. L — came again to hold a 
' meeting at Ballivoume. When he entered the room, his first 
thought was of Janet and her mother, but he looked round 
for them in vain : at last when the ruieisting was over, and he 
turned to speak to some one near, hd observed Betsy Cnllin 
standing just within the door-way, and evidently waiting for 
him. As ^oon as he could free himself from the kind hands 
and warm hearts that surrounded him, he joined her, gave her 
an affectionate . greeting, and inquired with much interest for 
his little friend Janet. 

“ Janet is very ill, sir,” answered Iier mother sorrowfully ; 

“ we’ll not keep her long, but she’s only going home. Could 
you see her, sir? She’d be so happy.” 

^*And I shall be very happy to gratify her,” replied Mr. L — ; 

but. it grieves me to hear she is so ill ; surely you cfon’t 
mean to say there is no hope ?” | 

Oh, there is none, sir, there is none,” cried Betsy, bursting j 
into tears ; “ and if there was, what would it be to her own 
hope, her hope of being soonVith her Saviour? I’m a sinful 
woman to cry. Sir, she’s been a ^little missionary’ since, and 
has money to give you for sending the gospel to the heathen, 
and some more for giving it to the poor Irish. And she’s 
spoken to her father and to Maurice, sir, and they’ve listened, 
and though they don’t read the Bible yet, I’ve faith to believe 
they will; her death will do it, I’m sure'it will.” The poor 
woman sobbed bitterly, as, leaning on the arm of the sympa- 
thizing missionary, they wended tlieir way through the dark- 
ness of the night to her neat little cottage. 

Janet was indeed very ill, and she was suffering much, but 
she looked peaceful and happy. “ You are very ill, Janet,” 
said Mr. L — . “ I am, sir.” ‘‘ Are you very anxious to live, 
Janet?” “ Only to know that father and Maurice will come 
too, sir.” ‘‘ Then you’re not afraid to die, Janet ?” Oh no, 
sir,” she said, with a smile that seemed to say ‘‘ How could I ?” 
By degrees and by seemingly casual observations and inquiries, 
Mr. L — drew from the dying child a reason of the hope that 
was in her,” and was satisfied it was one that would never 
make her ashamed. Before he left her she asked him to pray. 

Is there anything in particular you wish me to ask for, 
Janet ?” he inquired. She was then in severe pain of body, 
and he thought she might perhaps ask for some abatement of 
her physical sufferings. “ Bray, sir,” she answered, struggling 
for breathy “ that Maurice may be converted, and father,” she 
added, and that I may live to see them again, sir, Maurice 
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especially not a thought of her own sufferings, all was for 
ihe souls of others. 

When Mr. L — had prayed, Janet gave the money she had 
earned for missionary purposes into his hands, and he promised 
i: should be applied as sjie desired. “ ’Tis very little, sil,” 
lshe‘said, ‘‘but I like to think it may do somebody good when 
p Tm gone ; good-bye, sir, I’ll not see you again till you come 
i to heaven : as the hymn says, ‘ Oh that will be joyful.’ ” 

1 Several years went by after this, during which time the 
7 labours of Mr. L — lay in a distant part of Ireland, and though 
I he never forgot the interesting circumstances connected with 
j the family of the Cullins, the constant changes of scene and 
I society into which he was thrown had somewhat dimmed their 
I outward image on his memory. He was assisting at a mis- 
sionary meeting in a small seaport town in the province of 
j Munster, when he observed a young man in a sailor’s dress 
enter the place of meeting, and after seating himself quietly 
I in an obscure (iorner glance up at the platform. Their eyes 
j met, and Mr. L — observed a tlu«h of pleasure on the young 
man’s countenance, and an involuntary movement as if he 
j would have risen fjom his seat and made towards liim. Several 
j times while the meeting wjis being held he found the young 
I man’s eyes still intently fixed on him ; but as it drew to a close 
he disappeared. He was not gone, however. As Mr. L — de- 
scended from the platform he saw confronting him his unknown 
friend. With eagerness in his face, yet evidently afraid of 
ap|)earing intrusive before so many, he held back, until Mr. 
L — , pitying his confusion, approached him, and he found 
courage to sp(!ak. 

“ You don’t remember me, sir, I suppose?” 

“ Well, my friend,” said Mr. L — , “ I cannot call your name 
I to mind ; yet I have a dim recollection of having seen you 
! before.” 


I “ Do you remember Ballivourne, sir, and little Janet 
j Culliu?” 

i “ I do,” answered Mr. L — , eagerly ; “ I never can forget 
, them, and you are Janet’s brother?*’ j 

j “ I’m Maurice, sir,” | 

“ And Janet’s gone ?” j 

“ Yes, sir, she’s gone to heaven.” ! 

“ Can you tell me how long she remained after I saw her?” 

“ Just three weeks, sir. I was out you know, sir, and just 
twenty days after you left I came home, and the next day she 
went away. You know, sir, you prayed that she might live to see 
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me again, and so she did. Father had to stay ill at Newport 
on the other side, but 1 should come home, for you and she 
had prayed for it. She wanted to give me her last word, and 
to give me tliis and Maurice drew from tiie breast-pocket 
of his jacket a small Bible which Mr. L — immediately recog- 
nised. 

I “ Well,” said Mr. L — , glancing inquiringly from the book 
to the young man’s face, and then back again to the book. 

“ I read it, sir, to please her, but I found more in it than I 
looked for ; and I hope” — he paused and hung down his head. 

And I hope all’s right,” added Mr. L — encouragingly. 

I hope so, sir ; I think I’ve got the right anchor ; I know 
1 all’s right with the anchor that’s ‘sure and stedfast.’ ” 
j Thank God !” cried Mr. L — . 

Amen, sir.” 

And your father and mother, how are they ?” 

“ There’s only my father now, sir.” 

Indeed ! Is your poor mother gone too ?” 

Yes, sir, she went after Janet, she couldn’t stay, she said ; 
I wonder any of us did and the rough hand was brushed 
hastily across his eyelids. 

Well, and your father, how is it with him?” 

“ He took to reading my mother’s Bible, sir, and I believe 
he’s on the right tack. He never cared much for the other ; 
but one may know the wrong harbour .without running into 
the right one : but hie’s for the same haven 1 believe, sir. He 
was nrgh swamped when no one was left but me, but now he 
holds up his head above the waters and sings 

‘ There all the ship's company meet 

Who sailed with their Saviour beneath ; 

With shoutings each other they greet, 

And triumph o’er sorrow and death.’ ” 

Maurice stopped, but Mr. L — concluded the stanza — 

“ The voyage of life’s at an end, 

The mortal affliction is past, 

The age that in heaven they spend 
For ever and ever shall last.” 

‘‘ Thank God for little home missionaries !” exclaimed Mr. 
L — fervently, as, putting his arm within that of Maurice, 
he passed out of the place of meeting, forgetting everytliing 
but the interest of the simple details to which he had been 
listening. m. b. t. 
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THE TWO INTERVIEWS. 

Jl reminiscence of old HUMPHREY. 

Many persons have met Old Humphrey as an author, who 
have never seen his person, and many who know him only “by 
his writings have felt an attachment to him, being persuaded 
that he was a truly lovable old gentleman. Those who have 
had the additional privilege of personal acquaintance with him 
can vouch that such was indeed the case ; and that he was not, 
as Mrs. Hannah More says, merely good on paper, which is 
a very easy thing,” but that he was a good man, with a heart 
overflowing with goodnature and kindly feeling, ever re- 
ceiving happiness from surrounding objects and scenes, and 
imparting it to those around him. 

I cannot boast of a long intimacy with him, or tell of fre- 
quent conversations or delightful walks ; I had but two inter- 
views with our honoured friend. A little account of these, 
and a brief contrast of their varying circumstances, may be 
interesting, now tliis'dear old mai^ (who has cheered and glad- 
dened so many) is gone from us. 

On a beautiful day in June, about seven years since, I was 
invited to be present at the breaking up of a school party. 
Old Humphrey was present: we met, and soon felt at home 
in eacdi otlier’s society. After listening awhile to the music and 
singing of the happy party (which seemed mucli to gladden 
Urn good man’s lieart), as if by mutual consent we strolled ; 
away from the merry group into a quiet garden, and had a 
long conversation on various topics. I felt much delighted to ; 
tirul liiin to be just what I could have wished him to be from 
his writings. We parted, and met no more until a few days 
ago. The circumstances of that meeting I will now relate. 

On visiting a well-known watering-place, to spend a few 
days with an esteemed friend, I was informed by her that Mr. 
Mogridge, commonly known as “ Old ljumphrey,” was staying 
I t^ere in a very ill state of health, and that it was feared he 
would not long surviv^e. He had been out twice for a ride 
I witli my friend, and had enjoyed the scenery beyond wiiat 
> might have been expected from the state of his health, but 
now he was unable to leave his room ; we visited him, but he 
was too ill to be seen. 1 called a day or two after, he w^as yet 
worse. The next day, November 2, I went to inquire, and 
was introduced to his chamber; he w^as evidently sinking fast, 
the restlessness of death was upon him. Amidst gentle moans, 
expressive of agony arising from great difficulty of breathing, 
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we could distinguish the words “ Lord/’ “ mercy.” I repeated 
to him some passages of Scripture, and went to prayer. From 
his mannef we supposed that he entered into the petitions , 
oifered, but he had nearly done with prayer, and within half ] 
an hour after, as if dropping into a peaceful slumber, his 
gentle and sanctified spirit passed away without our even 
noticing the last sigh. 

I shall not attempt to descaibe his character, or to record 
his Christian behaviour and hopefid sayings during his last 
illness. Others, better qualified by longer and more intimate ^ 
acquaintance, may do that ; but having described the closing 
scene, I will just refer to some reflections which arose in my 
mind during, and immediately after, the last momeute of this 
I Christian writer. 

As I sat at the foot of the bed amidst the stillness of the 
dying chamber, expecting every minute that his ransomed 
spirit would leave its worn-out tent ; as I gazed on Ids strongly 
marked, placid, yet attenuated features, at his late healthy 
frame, reduced to a skeleton^ by disease, varied thoughts and 
emotions passed through the heart. There lay the liand calm 
on his breast, which had so often wielded the pen . by which so 
many had been instructed, pleased, encouraged, and })rofited. 
That hand was still now; it would write no more. What a 
mercy, I thought, is it that Diviiie grace look possession of that 
heart, sanctified that intellect, and employed that hai>d. Had 
the talent with which he was endued been devotexi to the ser- 
vice of sin, had he tried to act the bufl()on, to turn truth itself 
into ridicule, and make it, his life’s business to teach people to 
laugh ; and had he succeeded to his heart’s desire, amused the 
multitude, enriched himself, and left volumes of wit and 
humour behwid him — how dreadful would it be to think of all 
this now, and while looking upon him as a dying man ! Surely 
this is a serious work which is now doing. Death is a solemn ' 
thing; yes, and life is a solemn thing also, and so it appears 
as view^ from the dying hour. I blessed God., who had th^ 
enabled him to consecrate his peculiar talents to the best of 
! Masters, and to endeavour to be ever teaching truth, and 
' alluring souls to glory by the paths of pleasantness, 
j Again, I thought, this good man will live still when lie is 
I dead. And so, a few moments after his departure, we who 
I witnessed the scene knelt around the breathless clay, so calm 
I and placid in death, and gave God tiianks for all his grace 
! and goodness toward the departed, implored consolation and 
strength for the berea^ ed widow, and in treated that all pre- 
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sent might be enabled to live nearer to God and more for his 
glory. I felt the value of the Saviour's words, ‘^Whosoever 
liveth and believeth in me shall never die.’^ The active spirit 
was now emancipated, and entered on an eternity of sinless, 
service ; and Divine testimony assured us that the deserted 
tenement would, when the Lord himself should “ descend with 
a shout,” ‘‘ be fashioned like unto his glorious body.*' I re- 
joiced also that the truth of God would live and exert a bene- 
ficial influence, whatever instruments passed away ; and that 
the works of him who now rested from his labours would yet 
be blessed. Let all God’s saints, ^hile life lasts and oppor- 
tunity offers, seek to sow truth broad^cast. Our dear old 
friend wrote some of his little telling papers amidst pain and 
weakness, only a few days before his death. His labour and 
his life ended very near together. 

On leaving the spot where I had witnessed this solemn scene, 
as I walked slowly along, my tlioughte contrasted the two in- 
terviews to which I have referred. It appeared singular that 
as we met only twice, our meeting should be under such 
different circumstances : the one with life and joy all around 
us, the other amidst death aiid sorrow. And yet the house 
of mourning ” was the best. The end of the thing was 
better than the beginning — was fraught with instruction, more 
lull of beauty. I had been privileged to see the end of a 
useful life ; favoured to see a good man, respected and useful, 
one who had enjoyed religion and adorned it, who had borne 
a painful illness with Christian patience and cheerfulness, die 
clinging to mercy. How precious did that text appear, The 
Lord over all is rich unto all tliat call upon liirn.” I 
wished to wfiisper it to the dying saint, but he was then in- 
capable of hearing. I trust the Comforter was near to glorify 
the Saviour, and to reveal Divine mercy in all its plenitude, 
and I thought that some such inward realizations produced the 
very pleasant appearance of his countenance a few minutes 
^before he slept iii Jesus. Surely this was the last scene ! The 
end of this upright man was peace. 

Dear reader, if you do not love the Saviour, these two inter- 
views suggest one parting thought for you. Under what 
different circumstances may the same persons meet who only 
meet twice. You, for instance, may meet a minister of the 
gospel once in the house of God, and the next time at the bar 
of God. “ To day if ye will liear his voice, harden not your 
heart.” Trifle not when truth gives you an interview. Be- 
hold, now is the accepted time; behold, now is the day of 
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salvation/’ Embrace the message of salvation, and Christ 
shall he your friend on the day of judgment, and throughout 
eternity. 


THE OLD AND THE NEW YEAE. 

Old Year, farewell It grieves my heart 
To feel we now so soon must part. 

Amid the changing scenes of earth, 

Where sorrow, wept, or cheerful mirth 
Engaged the hour, I’ve walked with thee, 

And shared thy blessed sympathy. 

At home, abroad, with friends new found, 

Or those to whom I’ve long been bound, 

I’ve traveled side by side with thee, 

And now to part is ^ef to me. 

Farewell ! thou goest to yield thy place 
To one who comes with smiling face, 

And many promises to be 

A better friend than thou to me ; I 

To bear me onward to the goal ' 

With lighter step and happier soul. i 

Well doth he promise ; but to win 

A crown of life, and free from sin, i 

The resting-place of saints secure, > 

Oh ! who hut Christ can make that sure ? I 

• 

Then to his cross, in-coming Year, i 

Let every moment bear me near, 

And neaier still ; thus wilt thou be 1 

The friend thou promisest to pie. j 

Farewell, Old Year ! we ne’er shall meet i 

In market thronged or crowded street ; j 

Hut we shall meet before the throne, ' 

Where all the deeds mankind lia\e done, j 

Proclaimed and judged, shall find award | 

From Christ, the omniscient living Jjord. ^ 

New Year, thy proffered hand I take, , 

With thee m^ pilgrimage t(» make ; 

Or, ere thy hasty months be fled, 

Perchance to slumber with the dead. 

Whate’er my future lot may be, ' 

Which thou canst not reveal to me. 

To Him who rules o’er earth and skj , 

Cheerful I yield my destin;y . 

May He my footsteps here attend, 

And crown me at my journey's end. 




; . WELSH FUNERALS. i 

I 'I^iERE are few thing's in which the distinctive customs of a 
I ])eople are more observable than in their funerals. This is i 
I peculiar! 3 ^ the case in tlie principality of AVales. In the coast- ' 

I towns, where intercourse with English and foreign visitors and 
I residents, and the transactions of business have made inroads i 
I on the language, many of the national peculiarities have dis- i 
appeared, and with them a portion of tliat which belongs to f 
their funeral observances. In these, however, national cus- I 
toms are likely to linger somewhat longer than in other things, i 
identified as they are with the warmest feelings of family i 
aftectiori. 1 

I’tnrvUATa-, b i 




A Welsh funeral, in tfie proper sense of the term, is “pub- 
lic*’ — no one is invited, but every one expected. Nearly an 
Jiour before the time of the funeral leaving the house, groups of 
people of both sexes, decently attired, smd generally with a por- 
tion of mouniiag habiliments, may be seen gathering in front 
of the house. Su<di as have been most intimate with the family 
enter it.^' By the< tiine tlie profession looves, a great number 
of attendants will, hai^e aeotaimilated, varyk^ from fifty to two 
. or three hundred, according to the extent of family connexion 
or the estimatkni in whidi^he deceased was held. The greater 
part of thesq iisiiai|y.fM?^dei.ih^ cofiSn, which is frequently 
without a pail,.And%mB6tame»m :a bw This is followed by 
tlie immediate relatives^aRd tbeiriiMCMre intimate friends. 

In a recent iaittanoe of ^ the funeral of a minister who had 
been for many years a faithful and successfhl servant of 
Ciirist, after the singing of a funeral dirge before his house, 
the body was preceded by nearly a hundred ministers, in the 
usual mourning dress, and followed by many hundreds of his 
sorrowing congregation ^and fellow townsmen. The whole 
was headed by the mayor of the / town, with about fifty 
respectable inhabitants, vvbolformad^Jia double line, through 
which the procession; passed into thel bhlMipg .where for twenty 
years the voice of the deceased had pwi^lainaed . the tidings of 
salvation, and into which hundreds werounable to gain admis- 
sion, though many tliousands gazed on the sad spectacle with 
profound sympathy. 

The interior of the spacious edifice was 'crowded to sufibca- 
tion, and as one after another of the bretliren of the deceased 
expatiated ori his \^a)ued services, suddenly closed in the midst 
of a vigorous and mo.st affectionate ministry, the sobs of the 
audience testified their deep and heartfelt love to him for the 
truth’s sake, A vast throng attended Jus remains from thence 
to their resting place in the ground adjoining, wliere, in both 
languages, addresses were delivered, pointing with hope to the 
crown of glory which tlie Lord, the righteous Judge, sliail 
give at that day ’* to his faithful servants, and solemnly admo- 
nishing those who had heard his voice in vain that they would 
meet him at the bar of God, where the teacher and the taught 
must alike yield up their account ; the one of the sacred trust 
reposed in him, and the others of the atteutioii paid to the 
message of God through his servant. 

Long will that day be remembered among the thousands of 
one of the most populous and thriving seaports in the prin- 
cipality, where many to whom his name and his labours had 
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been alike eriknown were on‘ that day -awakeued from the 
feverish dream of life to witness a scene which gave attestation 
to the power of true religion and a faithful ministr^^ ^ 

In the more rural districts singing is a rH>t unfrequent ac- 
companiment of a funeral pr4K5ession, and -with peculiai^ly 
golemn and impressive effect, the deficiency in artistic grUce 
being amply compensated by the melting pathos of the 
Welsh airs, in the minor key, totally differing from the strains 
of ’English psalmody. 

There is little of studied control over the feelings which 
sometimes, in the case of female mourners, break out into 
audible expressions as the procession passes along, and is often 
at the grave utterly uncontrollable. A deeply affecting scene 
of this nature passed under the notice of the writer some years 
ago, when on a visit to a remote part of the principality. 

The scenery was of singular beauty, the churchyard being 
situated on the summit of a precipitous hill, clothed with rich 
verdure, and commanding an extensive prospect of country, 
the theme of one of tiie sweetest poems of the last century. 
A fine river wound its picturesque course through rieii mea- 
dows, bearing on its silvery bosom numbers of little fishing 
coracles of wick(^r-work, covered with taivcloth, which were 
worked with paddles by one, or at most, two individuals. The 
\<erienible white-washed church, small and rude in .structure, 
with its bell-ropes hanging outside down the wall of tjie little 
turret, was embosomed iti clusters of yew trees, giirrled in the 
most fantastic shapes, and bending beneath the weigJit of cen- 
turies of growth. A large proportion of the graves formed 
raised beds of flowers, kept up by the hand of affection. 

Whilst enjoying tlie quiet luxury of tliis scene, and watch- 
ing the rays of a rich evening sun on the tops of the distant 
mountains, and the water, rejecting the fine tints of foliage 
from the nearer hills, J was aroused by the eiglit of an unusual 
number of people, of both sexes, accompanying tite funeral of 
two young lads, each of whom was borne on a bier to his last 
resting place. The coffins having been lowered into the grave, 
a heart-rending scene presented itself; the mother of the 
boys, leaning on a bier, which was set up against a grave- 
stone, gave vent to the agony of her grief. Another 'woman, 
scarcely less distressed, was trying to console her; a little 
furtlier off were two sisters of the deceased, folded in each 
other*! arms, weeping bitterly. There were no noisy denion- 
st, rations of grief, but the breaking forth of bitter and intense 
sorrow now and then iuternipted the voice of the minister, as 
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he read, in melting tones, the Welsh version of the burial 
service. All whose sorrow did not prevent, seemed deeply 
attentive as the tears stood in their eyes. After the service had 
closed the clergyman turned away from the grave, and in a 
j most tender and sympathetic manner approached the disconso- 
I late mother, and then the sisters, and taking the different mem- 
I bers of the family affectionately by the hand, addressed to 
! each of them words of consolation in their native tongue. 
The greater part of the mourners remained upwards of half an 
hour on the ground after the conclusion of the funeral service, 
talking, in groups, on the sad event which had brought them 
together. 

1 think it was as much sympathy as curiosity that led me to 
follow the clergyman into the church, and while inspecting a 
tablet, to remark on the affecting scene which had passed. 

** Oh yes, sir,” he replied, there were two boys laid in that 
grave of the ages of eleven and thirteen, who both died, the 
victims of a malignant fever, in one day. It is a great blow 
to their poor father and moth<®r, but they have one great alle- 
viation of their grief ; they ‘ sorrow not as those that have no | 
hope.' They were good little boys, and gave us every reason 
to hope that they have slept in Jesus.” The tender simplicity 
and earnestness with which this excellent pastor spoke of these 
lambs of his flock, now gathered to the lieavenly fold, deeply 
" interested me. 

I had visited this spot to enjoy the proverbial beauties of its 
j scenery ; but these, rich and varied as they were, yielded to 
I the scene just witnessed, in their power to affect the heart and 
I to direct its aspirations to its heavenly Father. Some years 
j have elapsed since this occurrence, but it will never cease to be 
1 remembered by the writer as one of those manifestations of 
1 the “ beauties of holiness ” which will ever-aud-anon spring 
! up to refresh and chasten the spirit. 

i What but the resurrection of our Lord from the dead, joined 
with the hbpe that these beloved children were amongst his 
, willing and obedient followers, could have yielded rational 
1 consolation at this trying hour ? It was once the writer's lot 
to condole w'ith a bereaved husband, who kncw'^ no better I 
source of consolation for the loss of one young and intensely j 
beloved, than the necessity of submitting to an unavoidable | 
' fate. The thought of a future state appeared not to have | 
j formed a part of his calculations. What a contrast bItween 
! this sullen acquiescence and the beautiful sentiment of the 
j psalmist, ‘‘ I was dumb, I opened not my moutli ; because thou 
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didst it or the high faith of the patriarch, “ The Lord gave, 
and the Lord hath taken away ; blessed be the name of the 
I^rd.” 

Some, with thoughts of an eternal world, rest their hope 
concerning themselves or their friends on tlie blamelessness of 
their lives, or on the amount of suffering of which they have 
been the subjects in the present life. Vain, delusive hopes i 
It is only the belief that “ Christ both died and rose again, 
in its aspect on such as “ sleep in Jesus, that affords true 
and legitimate consolation at such a time. And how shall 
they sleep in Jesus who have not lived to him ? All the scenes 
of picturesque and pensive beauty that cluster round the grave 
are but tlje merest accessories to the grand features of this 
event. All these, accompanied by every sentimental device 
that affection can bring to their aid, may be present when the 
tomb is only an awful gulf — the closing on a life of indiffer- 
ence, if not alienation from God, and the portal of an abyss 
without a bottom, and of sorrows that have no promise of re- 
lief. But with faith in the bjpod of the atonement and the 
resurrection of the Lord J esus, the desert, the ocean, or the 
forsaken battle-field might be our resting place, and all the 
great elements of peace and hope should gather around our 
remains, and cheer the agonized minds of mourning friends, 
who would fain have closed our eyes and administered to our 
dying wants. 

It is melancholy to reflect on the ignorance, indifference, 
and even coarse jesting that are associated with death and its 
memorials. Tiie impenetrable darkness and profound secrecy 
of the grave are iiot sufficient to preserve it from profanation ; 
and it would seem as if folly, driven from the abodes of the 
living by the growing intelligence of the times, takes refuge, 
like the lunatic, among the tombs, and meets us, at every turn, 
in the mockery of uncouth and ludicrous epitaphs, whose 
teaching o])|)o.s(*s that of tlie gospel, and wiiose flatteries of the 
dead serve only to deceive the living. Fe\v and far between 
are the ‘‘ pious texts ’’ that teach us liow to die.^^ 

Header, what is your hope ? Is your prayer Let me die the 
death of the rigliteoiis, a!id let my last end be like his?’* 
Remember that this was the wish of a man who does not ap- 
pear ever to have realized it. Instead of the “ death of the 
righteous,** the “ wages of iniquity ” were his. It is not a 
wish for the advantages of the godly, without regard to their 
relation to Christ, that will ever avail us. Give, then, your 
heart wholly to God. If young— very young, let the example 
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of these children, whose personal piety and oneness with 
Christ (not their childhood) was the ground of hope, lead yoU 
to listen to the voice that proclaims ‘‘ They that seek me early 
shall find me/’ a. o. r. 

THE TWO EXTREMES. 

Mil. Benson was an old gentleman who resided in a village 
adjoining the demesne of a nobleman, to which he had access 
whenever he pleased ; a privilege which was, to him, ^ source 
of much enjoyment, as his mind was naturally imbued with a 
taste for whatever is beautiful in nature or in art, and here 
that taste found various objects to gratify it. But Mr. Benson 
had a source of pleasure beyond what the most refined taste 
can bestow — he had long been acquainted with God as his 
character is revealed in liie gospel of Jesus, and was one of 
those who in viewing the wmrks of creation, are able to appre- 
ciate them — 

** With a propnety that none can feel, 

Bat who, with filial coufkleiice inspired, 

Can lift to heaven an nnpresuinptiious eye, 

Aiid smiling say, ‘ My Father made them all.’ ” 

He had a young niece, who was sometimes the companion of 
his walks fiinoug the fair scenes where he loved so much to 
wander. Uncle/’ said slje, on one of these occasions, “ I 
cannot wonder, as I iiear others do, tliat you spend so much of 
your time here without getting tired of it/’ 

“ On the contrary, niy dear,” he replied, ‘‘ I feel every day 
more thankful to God for iiaviiig provided me with so sweet a 
retirement, and often say, in the words of the poet, — 

* The calm retreat, the silent shade, 

With praise and prayv;r agree; 

And seem, by tliy kind bounty made. 

For those that worsliip thee.’ ” 

■ To be sure, uncle,” she answered, that is quite right; 
but not exactly what I was thinking of.” 

And wiiat were you thinking of, Edith ?” 

“ You re^nember, uncle, liow oiif reading and our conver- 
sation have, sit^ce T came to you, been so often interrupted by 
trifling and wdrldly^ people. I was, therefore, tliinking that 
it would be pleasant to give up all intercourse with such 
persons, and live entirely in a beautiful solitude like this.” 

Mr. Benson smilW. . “ 1 fear, my dear,” he said, that you* 
would soon be tired'of it, and prove yourself one of those 

; ‘ Self deluded nymphs, 

Who dream they have a taste for fields and groves, 
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Then find them hidden imrseries of the spleen, 

And crowd the roads, impatient for the town.’ 

But supposing^ the life of tlie recluse as pleasant as your ima- 
ginatioa represents it, do you think it would be right? If 
you esc*iped interruption and annoyances from your fellow^ 
creatures, you would also miss opportunities of doing them 
good, Now, dear niece, you profess to be the disciple of 
Him who died upon the cross that you might be saved ; and 
I would ask in the words of the hymn, 

* Will you do nothing for One 
Who was once such a safi'erer for you?”* 

“ Do ! uncle, she exclaimed ; “^what could a weak, sinful 
creature like me do for so great a Being ? Did he not do every- 
thing himself ; and was not the whole work of salvation for his 
people completed when, with his dying breath, he said, ‘ It is 
finished ?’ ” 

“ Undoubtedly. In the work of saving sinners Jesus is 
the beginning and the end, the first and the last ; and it is 
true that such creatures as we iire can do but little for him. 
Still he graciously condescends to accept our imperfect ser- 
vices, and to make his people ‘ ambassadors for Christ,^ 2 Cor. 
V. 20, and, as the apostle expresses il, ‘ workers together with 
him,* 1 Cor. vi. 1, in calling sinners to the knowledge of the 
gospel. Tiio believer’s works of faith and labours of love 
are continually referred to in the New Testament, and there 
is no sanction for his sitting down in idle self-indulgence, 
saying, * Soul, take thine ease.* ** 

“ Oh, uncle, is not this like receiving again the spirit of 
bffiidage? Paul says, ‘ Ifil be of works, then it is no more 
grace.’ ** 

My cliihl, it cannot be that you quite understand me. 
That salvation is by grace alone,! acknowledge as readily and 
as joyfully as you c^an do. It is a glorious truth ; but 1 hfive 
for some time feared that you have fallen into the not un- 
common error of Jioldiag one doctrine so near your eyes that 
you can .scarcely see any other. Head the Bible as a wliole, 
and you must j)erceive that you aie required to be an active 
and obedient, as well as a believing disciple. Ivemember the 
apostle .lames’ words, ‘ Faitli without works is deavl,’ and 
carefully examine your own lu'arl, wliich you know is de- 
ceitful, lest it lead you, under the self-delusion of what you 
think is zeal for your Master’s glory, to be nothing but an 
unprofitable servant.*^ 

Editli made no rejily, but walked by her uncle’s side in 
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silence till they entered an enclosure which was filled with 
rare and costly shrubs. A man whose head was white, and 
form bent with years, was employed in the light labour of 
sweeping up the few dead leaves which lay mi the gravel 
walks or verdant borders. When Mr. Benson perceived him, , 
he said, ‘‘‘Here, Edith, is one who has fallen into an error, 
tiie opposite of what I believe to be yours, 1 have often 
talked to this poor old man, in my visits to this shrubbery, 
a^ut the one thing needful ; he knows, and I think feels 
I himself to be a sinner, saying from the heart, ^ Wherewith 
5 shall 1 come before the Lord, ’and bow myself before the high 
God?’ But, alas! he cannot believe that God has himself 
appointed that Intercessor of whom he experiences the want, 
and thinks that he must jiurcliase, or, at least help to pur- 
chase, with his own imperfect works, that redemption which is 
so freely offered ‘ without money and without price.’ ” 
i The old man now perceived their approach, and, resting on 
the top of his broom, welcomed Mr. Benson with a smiling 
countenance. 

I am glad to see you looking so cheerful, David,” said 
that gentleman. I hope the matter that made you so uneasy 
when I was last here has been settled to your satisfaction.” 

Quite so, sir, I thank you, and I am now as easy and as 
happy as I could be iii this world.” 

‘‘ I rejoice to hear it,” returned Mr. Benson. ‘‘ You 
were in debt to your landlord, and no longer able by labour 
to discharge your debts or support vourself. How has it been 
settled?” 

“ I told his lordship all about it, sir, and he did just lii^ 
the master you read about for me in the parable. Seeing I had 
nothing to pay, he freely forgave me. But, sir, he did more . 
than this ; he has given me my cottage rent-free, and, though 
I am not able to earn them, my usual wages as long as J live. 

Is not that goodness and kindness, sir?” 

“ How is this, David ? You say that your landlord has 
freely bestowed upon you a dwelling and everything else to 
make you happy ; and here I find you working for iiim harder 
I than ever. I never saw you sweep the grass with such vigour 
I before.” 

j Because I do it from the heart, sir, just out of love 
and gmtitude to one who was so good to me. Keeping this 
shrubbery in nice order is the only way I have of showing 
how I feel his goodness, and I begged of him to allow me to 
do that.” 
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“ No, no, David. You do all this just to pay for your | 
house and to earn your livelihood. You would try to make 
me believe tiiat your landlord is so very good as to give them 
all for nothing — quite unearned.” 

The old man looked surprised, and somewhat vexed. “ I 
j wonder, Mr. Ijcnson,” he said, “ that you should refuse to 
: believe in the goodness of my landlord. You must often 
I have heard that he was kind and generous, and' I am sure 
you have said so to nio more than once. And as for myself, 

I sir, how could I be foolish enough to think that the little 
, work I do in dressing and keeping this shrubbery would pay 
' for my cottage and maintain me comfortably, to say nothing 
; of the debt 1 owed ? No, sir, they are mine, and given up to 
me, though I were never able to do a stroke of work again ; 
but I find more pleasure in trying to do what I can to please 
I my good master, because I love him, and think more of his 
praise when he says, ‘ Well done, David ; those azaleas show 
' your (‘are,’ than I do of all tlie wages 1 could earn.” 

“ David,” said Mr. llensoii, ‘‘ if I doubted that your 
master liad forgiven you, and done so much for you, could 
you wonder, when yon iiave so often doubted and even denied 
j the free mercy and love of my Master. You would never 
: believ(‘ me wlien I assured you that the very little I was able 
to perform in liis service was a work of love, and not by way 
, f() paying for the blessings he bestowed upon me, and that he 
was e([ually ready to b<;stow them upon you.” 

Oh JMr. Benson ! oh sir!” interrupted the old man, “ 1 
i see now what you are at. 1 understand it now' in a way that 
, 1 never did before. Will God really forgive me and receive 
j me as I am ?” 

David,” answered the gentleman, search your Bible 
j well for an answ^er to that question, and I trust, ‘ the eyes of 
I your understanding being enlightened, that you may know 
what is thc! liope of his calling, and what the riches of the 
glory of his inheritance in the saints.’^ We can, if the Lord 
will, soon meet again and talk of these things.” 

Mr, Benson and his niece walked on. “ Edith,” he said, 

‘‘ do you see anything like the spirit of bondage in the ser- 
vices wdiich this old maii renders to his kind and generous 
landlord ?” 

Dear uncle,” she replied, while her eyes were moistened 
with tears, while I listened to the sim])le illustration wliich 
you used in conversing with David, I might truly have said j 
I Eph. i. 18. 
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as be did, ‘ Now I see what you are at. I understand it now 
as I never did before.’ You were right when you said that I 
was in an error the opposite of his — perhaps as dangerous.” 

“ Yes, my child, if ids extreme be legalism, yours too often 
leads to antinomianism. May it now appear that the Holy 
Spirit has led you both into the simplicity of gospel truth. 
Henceforth nsiay it be your earliest desire, in your way through 
this busy world, to do Ids will, and follow His example ^ who 
loved you and gave himself for you feeling your weakness, 
but able to say with Paul, ‘ I can do all things through 
Christ which strengtheneth me,’ Phil. iv. 13. May the utter- 
ance of your heart be ever — 

‘How shall I follow him I serve? 

How shall I copy him I love? 

Nor from tliose blessed footsteps swerve; 

Which lead me to his seat above ? 

Tlion who for Peter’s faith didst pray, 

Against whose blessed sell were hurl'd 

The tempter’s darts, be Thou my stay ; 

Help me to overcoitie the Avorld. 

Thy grace can make the boastful meek, 

The wavering tirm, the sinful pure, 

Put heavenly miglit upou the w(‘ak, 

And make those happy who endure.’ ” 

E. F. G. 


LESSONS FBOM WAR. 

WAR DECLARED. 

W E should endeavour to learn lessons from whatever is taking 
place around us, and to gather good even from painful events. 
The Saviour, when a teacher on earth, often made use of the 
objects which were before him, and of the events which were 
well known to his hearers, to set forth and to press home the 
great truths which he taught. Thus also tl)e apostle Paul 
acted. He referred to the Grecian games, in order to illus- 
trate the Christian race, 1 Cor. ix. 24, 25 ; to temples used 
for religious worship to exidbit the church of God, Eph. ii. 
20 — 22 ; and to the “ wars and fightings” which unhappily 
have in all ages been so common, to describe the soul’s conflict 
with the powers of darkness, Eph. vi. 12, 13. 

War is the subject which every one now thinks upon and 
talks about. After a general peace of unusually long con- 
tinuance the trumpet of war has again sounded ; its harsh notes 
have gone forth among the nations, and have been responded 
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to by the rush of armies, the clasli of swonJs, the booming of 
cannon, the dying groan of the warrior, and the wail of the 
widow and orphan. I’eris of thousands have already fallen, 
and what the end will be no one can tell. We can only 
look up in earnest prayer, and believing confidence, to Him 
“ who sitteth above the water floods who while he chas- 
tises nations for their sins by means of the dreadful scourge 
of war, can overrule meii^s pride and passions, and Satan’s 
malice, for his own glory and the spread of his truth. Let 
us earnestly supplicate him to do tliis ; to defend and guard 
our beloved country, and to speedily bring the dreadful strife 
to an end. 

It is some consolation to know that every effort was made 
to prevent war, that our country entered upon it with reluc- 
tance (not through cowardice but from humanity), and that 
we beli(we that we have right on our side. The nation with 
whom we are engaged in war is the enemy alike of human 
freedom and Divine truth, the oppressor of God’s ancient 
people the tlews, and the restless eiicroacher on the territories 
and liberties of all neighbouring nations. Still it is sad, very 
sad, that we should be again at war. Its horrors are fearful, 
its immediate effects are distressing. But seeing tliat it could 
not be prevented, and cannot at present be stopped, let the sad 
scene draw out our sympathies in right directions. Let us 
pray much to God, hope confidently in him, look upon the 
dread scene itself, ‘‘and receive instruction.” 

War has been declared by some of the leading powers of 
Euro})e, and other mighty nations may soon be involved in the 
fray. But let not this conflict, great as it is, divert our atten- 
tion from a war much greater, and one which still more closely 
concerns us. War has been declared in the high places of the 
universe. The great God, and many of his rational, respon- 
sible, immortal creatures are the })arties engaged. This war 
lias already raged without intermission for many thousands of 
years, and is still going on as fiercely as ever. When it will 
end we do not know, but we may know Jmo it will end ; and 
if we will take the trouble to inquire, we may also know 
whether we shall be found among the defeated and the crushed, 
or among the pardoned and the reconciled. 

This great war began witli the creature, who rushed into 
mad rebellion against his almighty, wise, and holy Sovereign. 
There was “ peace in heaven, and glory in the highest.” Not 
a ripple of unholy passion stirred the great ocean of being. 
The peace of God kept all creatures in unity and love. When, 
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lo ! one of the greatest of the hosts of the Eternal unfurled ! 
the banner of rebellion, and many joined it. Next, this re- 
volted spirit tempted man, the new created friend of God, to 
declare war against his Maker, and this was also done. Never 
was anything more unprovoked, more foolish, more wicked, 
than man’s act. And now the insulted King, in his turn, 
declares war. He liad before this banished angelic rebels 
! from his palace, without any hope of pardon or restoration to 
favour. And now man has joined the enemy’s ranks, must he 
not also share their doom ? Listen with wonder to God’s de- 
claration, And I will put enmity between thee (the serpent) 
and the woman, and between thy seed and her seed ; it sliall 
bruise thy head, and thou shalt bruise Ins lieel,” Gen. iii. lo. 

Is this a declaration of war against man the sinner ? Certainly 
not ! It reads more like a proclamation of mercy, it breathes 
of liope for man: true, tliere is war with some party — a war 
which will result in complete victory and triumpli. Let us 
diligently inquire into the meaning of this declaration. 

These wondrous words interpreted by other Scriptures 
I clearly meant, A deliverer shall appear in liuman nature, a 
I true man, but also Divine. He will undertake the sinner’s 
I cause, he will suffer, he will conquer, he will crush the head 
: of Satan, he will make an end of sin.” To this declaration 
! the hearts of all who hoped for deliverance clung in simple 
' trust. Ages rolled on, evil increased fearfully — the earth i 
I was filled with violence,” terrible judgments failed to warn , 
j the rebels, the hearts of the few loyal ones began to si/ik, but j 
i still the banner reared in Eden continued to wave on high. 

I Hell could not tear it down, time could not tarnish its beau- 
! teous tints. Ever and anon a voice ^vas heard, O death, 

I I w'ill be thy plagues ; O grave, I will be tiiy desi ruction : 

I repentance shall be hid from mine eyes,” Lo, 1 come !’’ 

• mighty to save.” 

I At length, amidst a loud burst of celestial melody, tlie great 
I Deliverer came ; “ the Son of God was manifested, that he 
J might destroy the works of the devil.” By humiliation, tears, 
sorrow, and agonies yet untold, he achieved the conquest. 
By lying in the manger, by overcoming Satan in the wilder- 
ness, by living a holy and beneficial life in our world, by 
agonizing in the garden, by dying on the cross, by resting in 
the grave, by rising from it, he carried on the Avar most suc- 
cessfully. And now in the highest heavens, at the right hand 
of God, He having “ all power in heaven and in earth ” is 
1 “ the Captain of our salvation.” 
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Before he ascended thitlier he gathered around him a little \ 
I band of true-hearted soldiers, and bade them in his name and 
I strength carry on the war which he had so successfully begun. 

! “Go ye into all the world,” he said, “ and preach the gospel to 
j every creature.” Preaching the gospel is a declaration of war 
I against ignorance, superstition, and sin of every kind. These 
j are the works of Satan, the earth is yet full of them, and 
j nothing can destroy ihem but the truth of God. One w1|d was 
I succe'^sfid beyond almost any other in this great conflict nobly 
I exclaims, “ P\>r though we M^alk in the flesh, we do not war 
I after the flesh: (for tlie weapons of our warfare are not carnal, 

I but mighty through God to the pulling down of strong holds,)” 
j 2 (/or. X. 3, 4, and he exhorts all who would conquer to 
I “ take tlie sword of the Spirit, whicli is the word of God.” i 

j “ 'Fhese weapons of tin* holy war, i 

i Of wliat aliniglity force they are j 

'Fo make our 8tul)horn passions l)Ow, j 

And lay the proudest rebel low. j 

Nations, the learnefl and the rude, 

! Ai’e by the.sc heavenly arms sul)diied ; 

' While Satan rages at his loss, 

; And liates the doctrine of the cross.” 

I Ihit before we can ]ione.stly declare war against God’s enemies, 

I and engage heartily in this holy conflict, we must ourselves be 
coiKjuered. It is a sokmin truth that by tiatnre we are all at 
war with God, “ x;nemie.s in our mind by wicked works.” 
llap})y, indeed, are those who can in truth say, “ When Ave 
were enemies, we were reconciled to God by the death of his | 
Son.” The Holy Spirit has shown such persons the evil of j 
sin in tliis respect, that it is against God. Sin is not only a | 
suicide, destroying the soul, but a deicide, aiming to dethrone I 
God. When tliis is seen, then how great, how vile, how in- 
excusable does it apjiear! Then nothing but an inflnite 
remedy uill meet tJiis desperates case. But when the soul 
sees the greatness of Him who made the atonement, even the 
Son of G<kI, he perceives that his sins, though great and inex- 
cusable, are yet the acts of a creature ; while the atonement 
is tlie act of one who is Divine as well as human. When 
this great sacrifice is viewed, when God’s record concerning it 
and ids invitation and command to rest upon it are believed, 
then the enmity of the heart is slain, the character of God 
appears lovely, his commands are loved, ids glory sought. 

Reconciliation to God produces deep revenge against sin, 
and holy resolutions to serve and glorify God. Tiien war is 
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declared against all sin, and especially against sins of the 
heart. All who are led by the Holy Spirit to the cross for 
pardon, make use of it also for purity. By it they are 

crucified to the world/’ and by it the Holy Ghost lielps them 
to mortify the deeds of the body,” to “ crucify the flesh with 
the affections and lusts.” Thus released from the guilt and 
dominion of sin themselves, they will pity others still enslaved, 
and ^llll go forth seeking to lead sinners to that Saviour who 
so willingly saved them. 

When war is declared by a nation, constant efforts are 
made to increase its armies, and various inducements are held 
forth to persuade persons to join them. Let this be done by 
all the soldiers of the cross. You may confidently promise 
great things to all who will leave the ranks of Satan and join 
the armies of Immanuel. And you may quite as positively 
tell all you meet that it will be a fearful thing to be found 
fighting in favour of sin and Satan, and against redeeming 
love. Under the gospel God proclaims peace to the uorst 
rebel in Satan’s army who is wTlling to be recoiudicd ; but he 
declares an irreconcilable war with unbelief. The most 
fearful curses are denounced against those who ‘'neglect so 
great salvation.” Header, are you (iod’s friend or enemy ? 
If the former, be loyal -hearted ; if the latter, submit at once. 

As though God did beseech you by us ; we pray you in 
Christ’s stead, be ye reconciled to God.” J. c. 


Till-; TWO Gh’()CJ-:us. 

Mr. Evaxs had been for uiany years the only grocer in the 

small village of B . He was not a A^ory active man, nor 

a clever man, but he endeavoured conscientiously to do his 
duty in the state of life in which God had ])laced liim ; yet, 
though he laboured diligently at his counter all day long, 
weighing, measuring*, and counting, he had never biM-ii able to 
make a fortune. His familv was large and sickly, tlu' doctor’s 
bills were always very heavy, and he had numiit'rs of bad 
debts owing to him. Many people would say he did not 
always act in a business-like manner. For instance, he some- 
times gave credit to very poor people ; when miserable, sickly- 
looking creatures came to him for small quantities of tea or 
sugar, or a candle, he could not refuse them, though he knew 
there was no chance of his being paid again. Often, too, 
when a family had run up an account, he would call with’ his 
bill, but when he saw how wretched tfie home was, and heard i 
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tlie pitiful tale of misery the poor mother would tell him, with 
tears in her eyes, his heart would fail him to press his claims, 
and he would go away, saying, “ Never mind, don't distress 
yourself to pay me, any time will do.” He would then walk 
liome, with a feeling of satisfaction on his mind at not having 
added to the distress of a fellow mortal. All this was no doubt 
very unbusiriess-like, and some lauglied at him for it. 

There ^as just opposite Mr. Evans's shop a large Imuse, 

; which jiad beefj sliut up for a long time. However, one day 
the bills were taken from the windows, the doors were thrown 
open, carpenters, y)aint.(*rs, and workmen of all sorts were in 
full employment upon it, and the news spread that a new 
grocer from the citj^ was going to open an establishment there. 
‘“Mr. Evans must look sharp now,” cried one. “ He will 
I soon be ruined with his slow ways,” cried another. It does 
I one's ln‘art good,” said many, when tl>e new shop was fairly 
thrown open, to see all the nice things there are in the win- 
dows.” 'Idiere were constantly crowds of people gathered round 
tile doors, K'ading the j)rices,* printed in large letters, on 
coloured ])apcr, and looking at and remarking on everything. 

4'hc iniiul)itants of \l , like those of many other small 

village's, had but very little novelty to talk alwut, and being 
fond of gejssip, anything out of tlie common w'ay interested 
them greatly ; and the idea of the competition between the 
grocers was (hdi^htful. “One of them must give way,” said 
they, “ for this small place will never sup]X)rt two.*' 

Eroni ttic w ry hrst day the new shop was open the success 
was Avoriderful. Who that had any money to lay out would 
go to I'Lvaiis’s (lull-looking ])lace, to pay a higher price than 
IMr. Brown sold for. l^verything looked so bright and showy 

about the new sliop that tlie hearts of the people of B 

were won immediately. Tlie tea was some pence in the pound 
cheaper ; the sugar, too, was a penny less, and much whiter ; 
and tijerc* \v(‘re gay-looking pots of marmalade and jam, and 
])oltlcs of pickles at an unheard-of price. Mr. Brown stood 
behind the counter with a smiling face, and liad a merry 
word and a jolce for everybody; but he knew very well what 
ho was about, and while lie would talk to the working people 
with a loud voice and in a jesting tone, he was all respect and 
deference to rlie higher classes when they came into his sliop ; 
then his voice could not be too low, nor his manner too obliging. 
Mr^Evans was a standing joke willi him; if he could not sell 
him down, he was dettn inined, at least, to laugh him down-, 
and many who came to buy of liim joined in the laugh at the 
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master of the dingy shop, while they felt their faces flush at j 
the thought that there was a pretty long score against tliem on i 
the books of the old shop still. 

On Sundays, too, Mr. Brown had an off-hand way of doing 
things ; he made up, as he said, for his week's work, by staying 
half the day in bed, and when he got up and had dressed in his 
best clothes, he would hire a gig and drive to some place in the 
country with his family. In the evening he had many vi- 
sitors, for his hearty manner soon gained him acquaintances, 

, and all the gay young men of the village dropped in when 
they liked, to take a glass with him, and have a chat. 

Mr. Evans soon began to suffer from the success of his 
rival ; his best customers all seemed to have left him, and his 
heart grew sad as he saw them, one by one, enter the bright- 
painted door on the other side of the way. “ I sell my goods 
as low as I possibly can," said he to himself ; “ 1 never make 
an unfair profit on anytliing, and I give full measure, for I j 
would not cheat any one for all the world’s wealth. How can | 
my neighbour make his priced so low ? there must be some- 
thing wrong. God forbid I should judge him harshly, but a 
good article, such as I always keep, cannot be sold, with full 
weight, at the price he sells it." 

Though Mr. Evans said this over and over again in his own 
mind, he did not tell hi« suspicions to any one, nor did he in 
any way turn Mr. Brown’s doings into a jest ; indeed he felt 
too sad at heart for jesting. Oidy the very poor came to him 
now, and two or three of his old good customers, who remained 
tme through all, so that his receipts and his profits grew less 
and less every day ; sickness, too, was heavier than usual in 
his family, and the poor man, losing his usual help from tJiem, 
had to work harder than ever. All day long he stood beliind 
his counter, looking pale and hara::sed, yet still conscientiously 
not even striving to lower his prices to Mr. Brown’s. “ If I 
make one thing less,’’ thought he, “ I must make up for it in 
others — that would not be fair dealing. 1 would not, by 
any unjust gain, increase my substance. God tells me, 

‘ That which is altogether just shaft thou follow.’ Mr. 
Evans firmly believed that it was the Lord’s hand that directed 
all his affairs, and he did not despair. Far from it ; he had 
more time now to think of the Lord’s dealings with his chil- 
dren, and as he stood in the almost empty shop, text after text 
of Scripture would come into his thoughts, and cheei^ his 
heart with their promise. When, for a moment, he fancied 
* Deut. xvi. 20. 
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nothing but ruin stared him in the face, he would slowly re- 
peat to himself, “ I have been young ; and now am old ; yet 
have I not seen the righteous forsaken, nor his seed begging 
bread.’’ * “ I know, O Lord, that thy judgments are right, and 
that thou in faithfulness hast afflicted me.” t 

The old shop became more dingy than ever; the paint 
looked so dismal and dirty, compared to the bright colours on 
the shop across the street. Mr. Evans had long intended to 
get his house fresh painted, but now the loss of custom put 
aside all thoughts of laying out money in that way. 

Many months passed on ; Mr. Brown was still as noisy, and 

his shop as showy as ever, but somehow the people of B 

were not quite as well pleased with it. At first there was 
only a whisper among them, and then some began to talk 
aloud, that though the prices were the same, very inferior 
articles had been substituted for the first samples. The tea had 
no flavour ; the sugar did not sweeten well. One person had 
found, she was sure, a piece of turnip-skin in the marmalade, 
and Squire Watkins told his cdt>k to buy no more pickles at 
Mr. Brown’s, for they made him feel quite ill. Slowly and 
surely all these reports had their due effect, and the stream of 
customers began to ebb back to Mr. Evans’ again. “ There’s 
one thing,” said some, ‘‘if you do pay a little more there, you 
may be certain the things are good and wholesome, and he 
gives good weight, whicii I don’t think Mr, Brown does.” Mr. 
Brown did not take the desertion of his customers as quietly as 
Mr. Evans had done: he said sharp things, and sometimes 
lost temper when he saw them, so that they avoided the more 
going to his shop, lest they should be found fault with. 

Perhaps it may be thought that Mr. Evans felt proud at the 
return of his popularity, and took his revenge on his rival, 
but it was not the case; no one ever heard him triumph, or 
say Mr, Brown deserved it for clieating, or that he thought it 
would be so : however, he could not but feel thankful that the 
poverty wliich threatened him was turned away for the present, 
though he had not been envious of the success of his neighbour, 
nor did he rejoice now at his mortification. 

Poor Mr. Brown soon had reason to own that “ honesty is 
the best policy,” even when the affairs of this world only are 
in question. He had come to B to set up business with 
but little capital, and was one of those who are anxious 
to “ipake haste to be rich.” He never considered that in 
taking what advantage he could of his customers, he was 
• Psa. xxxvii. 25. f Psa. cxix. 75. 
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breaking the laws of man, and, more important still, the laws 
of God; ‘‘A false balance is abomination to the Lord 
He that is greedy of gain troubleth his own house ;”t “ He 
that maketh haste to be rich sxiall not be innocent/' J 

There was soon a new event for the inhabitants of B 

to talk about. One morning Mr. Brown was not to be found, 
he had fled from his creditors, taking all the money he had 
made in the village with him. That day the shop was shut 
up, and his poor wife and three little children remained weep- 
ing in the back room ; tiie cowardly husband and father had 
left the weak and helpless to face those he had wronged. 
There was soon an auction of the goods and furniture, and the 

B people saw, with something like pity, that everything 

was taken from the house and shop, while the poor deserted 
family still stayed in the empty rooms. The creditors were 
even more merciful than the husband, for they gave Mrs. 
Brown money to go with her children to their native place. 

Many were the rumours brought into Mr. Evans's shop on 
the day of auction, but the njport that pained him most Mas, 
that the steamer Mrs. Brown wju* to embark in would not 
leave for nearly a week, and during all those days and nights 
they would have to remain in the bare rooms. Mrs. Brown 
had no money for lodgings, and in her present misery she felt 
thankful for even a roof over her head. Mr. Evans thought 
all this over in his mind. “ Poor things,*^ said he ; ‘‘ how truly 
bitter their lot appears to be ! None of the people here seem 
inclined to do much for them ; I cannot bear the idea of their 
staying there so desolate. I have two rooms I can ^pare ; shall 
I offer them a home here for the time ? Mr. Brown certainly 
did his best to injure my trade and my character, but what of 
that now? Bather let me siiow, by helping his family in 
their hour of need, that I forgive liim ; ‘ not rendering evil 
for evil, or railing for railing : but contrariwise blessing ; 
knowing that ye are thereunto called, that ye should inherit a 
blessing.' § Mr. Evans felt more than rewarded for his kind 
action when be saw the poor wife and her children sitting 
round the fire in his comfortable room. He got all the dainties 
he could think of for them, consoled them in their sorrow, and 
bade them look for better days. For the first time they ven- 
tured to turn towards the. future with something like hope, 
and even grew cheerful as he talked with them. He did not 
lose sight of them till they were safe on board the steamer, 

* Prov. xi. 1. + Prov. xv. 27. J Prov. xxTiii. 20. 

§ 1 Pet. iii. 9. 
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and then, with many presents and good wishes fmai him, he 
saw them leave the slmre. 

Would any one sneer at this also, and call it a mean and 
unbusiness-like proceeding? Perhaps some would; but Mr. 
Evans did not make the opinion of the world his rule of ac- 
tion ; he looked far higher, and sought with his whole heart 
to please Him who says, “ Love, ye your enemies, and do good, 
and lend, hoping for nothing again ; and your reward shall be 
great, and ye shall be the ohikiren of the Highest : for he is 
kind unto the unthankful and to the evil.” * 

f I Mr. Brown called taking the shop in B a speoulh- 

tion.” Had he been successful he would have felt no scruple 
as to any of his actions towards his customers ; he would have 
continued to joke, and get as much profit as he could firom 
them. He cared little for tiie laws of man while he could 
evade tliern, and the laws of his Divine Master gave him still 
less concern. Thus he set out on a dangerous and wicked course ; 
he began with dishonesty, and ended as a coward with flight, 
flying from his creditors, and even from his poor family. Oh, 
iiow much hai)pier is the lot of those, who, from love to God, 
do tlieir duty wortliily in this world, striving, above all, to do 
it as Christians, bringing their cares and hopes before the Lord 
in pmyer, and looking unto liim as their guide. Great and 
mighty as the God of heaven and earth is, he shows in the 
Bible that he takes an interest in the everyday affairs of men : 
‘‘A false balance is abomination to the Loid;”t “The lip 
of truth >ball be established for ever : but a lying tongue is but 
for a moment.” J lie says also, “ Thou shalt have a perfect 
and just weight, a perfect and just measure shalt thou have : 
that tliy days may be lengtiieiied in tlie land which the Lord 
thy God giveth thee.”§ A man who prayerfully reads his 
Bible ^to know God's will and do it, could not be dishonest or 
unjust, or hardhearted, for the very precepts it gives are truth 
and justice and mercy; “That which is altogether just shalt 
thou follow, tliat thou niayest live.” || “ To do justice and 

judgment is more acceptable to the Lord than sacrifice;” IT 
“ He is ever merciful and lendeth, and his seed is blessed.” ** 

There remained only one grocer in B for Mr. Evans 

had no other rival, and the people of the village would never 
be so easily drawn away again by novelty. Mr. Brown’s 
career was a lesson to them ; it taught them in future to be- 

^ Luke vi. 35. t Prov, xi. 1. % Prov. xii. 19. 

§ Deut. XXV. 1 5. li Deut. xvi. 20. ^ Prov. xxi. 3. 

* * Psa. xxxvii. 26. 
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ware of fair profession, with no sterling principle to back it ; 
and it taught them also to observe the full excellence of Mr. 
Evans's character. He had suffered from adversity ; he had 
received contempt from those he had served, and now pros- 
perity and success crowned his years of toil ; but through all 
tiiis he was still the same — a lowly-minded, true, and earnest 
follower of his Saviour ; striving, in his own humble way, to 
do as much good for his fellow-creatures as he could. His shop 
no longer looked dingy and poor, for he was enabled to enlarge 
and improve it. His two sons and one assistant shared the 
duties of the business with him, so that he had, at last, some 
rest. The Lord was pleased that the work of his hands should 
prosper, and that he should enjoy the fruits of his honest 
labour. Give, and it shall be given unto you ; good mea- 
sure, pressed down, and shaken together, and running over, 
shall men give into your bosom. For with the same measure 
tliat ye mete withal it shall be measured to you again.” * 


THE PRAYING SISTER. 

Frank and Henry W — were the sons of a gentleman who 
some time after his marriage, was, througli the mercy of 
God, awakened to a sense of his state as a sinner, and brought 
to a saving knowledge and belief of the truth as it is in Jesus, 
He was visited with much personal and family affliction, 
through which he was supported by the hopes of tlie gospel. 
In the midst of his trials he showed great earnestness in en- 
deavouring, with prayer and exhortation, to lead his children 
to give themselves to Christ. After patiently enduring, he 
closed his life, testifying to the grace of God which had given 
him salvation and peace ; and, with his dying breath, urging 
his family to seek the same blessings for themselves, he ex- 
claimed, “ Be sure that you all meet me at the right hand of 
God.” His work was then done, and his spirit took its flight 
to the regions of eternal rest. 

The solemn injunctions of the dying parent seemed to make 
no impression on his sons. They were young, and the world 
was before them, and its allurements were stronger in their 
unrenewed hearts than their father’s injunction to meet him 
at the right hand of God: thus, like the rest of the world's 
votaries, they went on frowardly in their own ways. 

But there was one child who did not turn a deaf ear to the 
solemn command of her dying falher. She was the Only 
♦ Luke vi. 38. 
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sister of those two brothers. Her father’s words still .sounded ■ 
in her ears, and sank deep in her heart, eJad iuflueneed by .the 
Holy Spirit of God, she said, “ I will prepare to meet my 
father at the right hand of God,” The glorious wcurk was 
commenced within her. She felt that she was a sinner, and 
that without an interest in Jesus she must everlastingly perish, 

“ God be merciful to me a sinner,” was her constant my r 1 
nor did she cry in vain. The Lord had mercy on her ; she 1 
was enabled to believe, and the happy time arrived when she I 
exciianged the garment of praise for me spirit of heaviness, . 

Having passed out of darkness into marvellous light, 'the 
value of the immortal soul, the uncertainty of life, and the 
necessity of being always ready, sq engrossed hlr thoughts 
that she could not look on those around her without feelings 
of the deepest concern for their eternal welfare. Amongst 
those for whom she felt most were her two brothers. She was 
a few years younger than Frank and older than Henry. 

At this time Frank, the eldest, left the parental roof, and 
mingled largely with the world, in what is called genteel 
society, and surrendered himself to the follies and the vices 
which are found there as well as in every other class among 
‘ men not renewed by the Holy Spirit to become the willing 
and faithful servants of Jesus Christ, 

F. W — . for some time pursued a course of much Wicked- 
; ness, and then married. His wife made no profession of 
1 religion. The change, however, affected an outward reforma- 
tion in him. Being now at a great distance from the scenes 
of his youthful days and his mother’s home,' he could have 
i no communication but by letter with those he still loved. His 
I letters showed no change of heart towards God and holiness, 
i This was enough for his loving sister to know. With 
anxious solicitude she thought of him: with a heart of tender- 
ness she yearned over him. She wrote to him repeSitedly ; 
she besought him ; she entreated him to consider his state 
and his prospects for eternity. In reply to those affectionate 
j letters he coldly tlianked her for her counsel; or sometimes 
j wrote as if he had not read her letters. She resorted to the 
I tlirone of grace, there she wrestled, and her constant cry was, 

I “ O God, convert ray brothers,” while she seemed agonized 
j in body and troubled in spirit on their behalf. 

I For nearly four years this devoted sister continued* thus to 
I pray on behalf of heir much-loved brotheirs, without any 
j apparent fruit to encoura|>B her in her work of faith and love. 

I Her faitii had well nigh failed, when a change in her brother 
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Biwk’s ,oircui|i«ta^e3 brought hisi to bis iBothor’s house 
agtin; h^e evcarytMiig.remiuded him of the past ; his mother's 
^beaming, face, sist^’s disiutereskd love, her ooosistexit 
de|i^rtiiAdat,.a^ above all, her anxiety about his salvation, so 
!a^cted him th^Jiw heart was softened. lie accompanied 
her nnae moia,tit the house of God ; tho word preached sank 
deep ii^his hearty the effectual fervent prayer of this devoted 
I young Chm^tiaii availed much, the desire of her heart was 
1 Rented; she saw her brother a penitent; and who could 
describe lier feelings, as fflie heard him inquiring the way to 
with his face thitherward .? After much penitential pain 
Wd angnish of spirit lie was enabled to believe on the Lord 
Chrisiiwith thi heart uoto righteousness ; and he could 
now say, Lord, I will praise thee^ for though thou wast angry 
witli me, thine anger is turned away, and now thou com- 
fortest me. The praying sister’s oft-[)referred petitions were 
answered, and with grateful liearts they praised a pardoning 
God tog^her. ‘‘In the morning sow thy seed, and in the 
evening withhold not thine li^nd : for thou knowest not vvhe- 
th^ sliaU prosper, either tliis or that.” “ Cast thy bread upon 
the waters : for thou shalt find it after many days,” Eccl. xi. 1, 6. 
j Frank W — again left his mother’s home, but he left it a 
new creature,^ in Christ Jesus* Circumstances required him 
to mix again with the world in the way of business, lie was 
icfiposed and ridiculed for his religion, but he bore it all like 
a foUower of Jesus, until his enemies were forced to admit 
that h© was governed by lofty and holy principles such as the 
* religion of Christ alone can confer. 

But there wax one more for whom many prayers had 
‘already been presented. The sister felt encouraged to per- 
I severe on helialf of lier jounger brother Hen^}^ and to Mm 
her attentioH was earnestly directed ; she conversed with him 
ifredy ; *he urged him aftectionately to seek the Lord while 
I he may be fbimd; she prayed with as well as for him ; but 
^ ho seemed to turn a deaf ear to her waniing voice: still she 
f was* not discouraged. At last, to her great joy she found him 
at private prayer. “ Glory to God,” she exclaimed ; “ the 
work of grace, is commenced, and He who has begun a good 
wqrk is able ^ to perform it, and will carry it on until it is 
accomplished.” According to her faith, so was it done unto 
her; in fow months after her eldest brother's. conversion 
there was jpy in heaven over tlie younger, who being deeply 
conviimedj pC sin, wiis led to cast hifigMilty soul, by faith, on 
the atonenmnt arid righteousness of Christ, and rejoiced in 
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; the knowledge of a siTJrpardonieg^ Godb Th#' traiislbiixubg 
power of the grace of God haa saidoni been mp»e dearly 
displayed than in tiie conversion aaid eatemplary condttiotri of 
Henry W — . He became a devoted ^Ohrisliaii, labouidi^'^ir 
the salvation of others with earnest zeali Frank lu»d ’MO&ry 
W— loved their sister not only as brothem^ but as Ohridljiaa 
brothers. Her words sank deep into their hearts, aifd wwe 
fondly cherislied. They all laboured for (Sod, co!istrain0dt>y 
the love of Christ to act and think and speak for him. 

Dear reader, have you unconverted relatives ? Do yott-ptay 
for them ? If you cannot answer in theaffirmativcj^b^^ 
and follow the example cdP the praying sister; pray for 
yourself, pray for your relatives, and y%u mayffirely trust 
that the same glorious result will follow ; pray without 
ceasing. m. u m, 

DANGTR AND SAFETY. 

CONDEftlNATION. 

• 

The word of God declares, ‘‘ Except ye be converted — ye 
shall not enter into the kingdom of lieaven.'^ 

If you then, reader, be un(’on verted, and die as yxm are 
now, you are undone for ever, 
j Is it not appointed unto men once to die?^' 

Is it not quite n7weriai7i*how soon you may die? 

1 May it not be this very day ? 
j After death there is the judgment. 

I How can you stand before the bar of God ? 

One single sin, unpardoned, would ruin you for ever, 
j But you have oominitted thousands. 

You may be decent outwardly, but God looks on the heart. 

It is God who will be your Judge. 

He knows your very thoutfhts. 

Would you like any one to know of you all that God knows ? 
j However honest, and sober, and morab you have been in 
the eyes of men, it is not love td God that km mad^you s(k 
Love to God is his first great command. 

I But you have not loved him — ^ou do not love him nowi 
For want of this, all you do is sin. 

‘‘ The wages of sin is death.” 

The soul that sinnetU, it shall die.” ^ 

The lake of fire-^this is the second deatW 
Wliosoever was not 4’oiiiid written in fihe book of life 
was cast into the lake of fire.” 








, ^ . Agaiii^ if you live and die as you ai?e, you are undone for ever. 

There is but one way of escape. 

JEleleriiialiou will not save you. 

Vows aud good resolutions will not. 

Tour belt endeavours are of no avail. 

If you could avoid sin and 4>bey God perfectly tbe rest of 
your ahi that would not atone for your past sins. 

fiut you cannot do this. 

Tour heart is deceitful above aU things, and desperately 
wicked.” You cannot change it. 

Who odh bring a clean thing out of an unclean ? Not one.” 

You ham destroyed yourself— ^-you canmt save yourself. 
If left to yjj^self, yiur case is ho^less — utterly hopeless. 

You are ungodly — the bond*slave of Satan — ^and without 
strength to break your chains, ^ to do anything pleasing in 
the sight of God. 

But God has loved and pitied us. — ^Hear what he says : — 

SALVATION. 

‘‘ When we were yet without strength^ in due time Christ 
died for the ungodly, 

Why was this ? 

In order that ‘‘ to him that worketh not [having no strength 
to work], but believeth on him that justifieth the ungodly^ his 
faith might be counted to him for righteousness.’’ 

If God reckons or accounts you righteous, who then shall 
condemn you ? 

“ But 1 am not righteous,” you say. 

No; but Christ, the Son of God isy and he was made 
sin for us ; he was treated as a sinner in our stead ; he bore 
our sins — our guilt— our condemnation; he died upon the 
cross (though in himself he knew no sin), “ that we might 
be ma^ the righteousness of God in him.” 

This renders it just for God to justify or reckon righteous all 
who believe in Jesus — all who believe God’s record of his Son. 

The vilest sinner upon earth, if he sees hinpelf to be so, 
4Uid believes in Jesus as his Saviour, trusting in his precious 
blood as an atonement for sin, is justified freely, and has 
everlasting life. 

There is no other way of salvation for the most respectable, 
motul man upon eartb. 

Grod says, “ iWe is no difference,” that “ all have sinned.” 

God has opened this way of salvalion to all, 

There is m other way. \ 
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At the jud^ent it will not be that sonae afe ftMers and 
others not. Ail are sinners, Eeader, you and 1 are. 

The difference will be, that some will, through gtace, hai^e 
believed God's testimony, and submitted to his rightecnisflleis. 
These will have eternal life and glory. 

Others will be found to have despised or neglected this 
great salvation. These will inevitably perish. 

“ He that believeth on the Bon hath everlasting life; and%e 
that believeth not the Son shall not see life ; but the wrath of 
God abideth on him." 

Better have the wrath of all men, yea, of all created beings, 
upon you, than the wrath qf God. ^ 

Dear friend, flee to Christ ! 'There is salvaibn in none 
besides. 

Nothing can ruin you eternally but turning away from him. 

If you are conscious of having upon you the guilt of ten 
thousand sins, yet come to Christ, and come^^^ as ym are. 

And come at once. Then Christ will make you all that 
you ought to be, Christ himself has said, “ Him that cometh 
to me I will in no wise cast out." 


TRACT ANECDOTE. 

THE STONE-BKEAKEJIS. 

How various are the methods God adopts to enlighten, ift- 
struct, and encourage his people ! His hand may be distinctly 
traced in circumstances that at first sight appear trivial, by 
the results which they produce. Taking one path instead of 
another has led to the formation of an acquaintance, which 
has proved a blessing to one or both of the persons thus 
brought together. And although the miraculous voice which 
said to Philip, Arise and go toward the south, unto the way 
that goeth clown from Jerusalem unto Gaza, which i^desert," 
do not sound, the Spirit of the Lord directs the way of his 
people as certainly now as in the first ages of the Christian 
church. It feay be they are guided into a way “ which is de- 
^ sert but even there their Master has some work for them to 
do, or some lesson to learn, which only there could beefleeted. 

On a bright morning I went out for a \<*alk. Scarcely a 
human being crossed path, and my own spirit was de- 
pressed and saddened by the solitude of the scene, and unable 
to respond to the cheering influences that surriJunded me. A| 
length I approached two aged men who were breaking atones 
by the road-side. On reaching them I asked one, who stood 





fipting m wif^ whii^ hm iiad just ^rowu a Jbeap 

* t6gether,lf aoaepta tract. Yes, and thank you, 

ianvperad. Asl nnsi taking the traet frcMU my 
tofiaed^Ms eyeasteaiiily upoumiy ikce. . Thesoia a 
text,” said he slowly, aaid paused* “ Wdl,” mid I, as he 
seemed to jwidt (for enc(mmgement<^4o proved, *‘what text?” 

^here is # text,” he resumed, that says, ‘ No man oareth 
Hr my sotul/^lwit here is a wonum that cares for mine” 
fThe quaint remark gave a turn to the current of * feeling, 
and I replied, “ I am glad to hear you repeat one ' text, imd * 
hope you are acquainted with many others in the precious 
word of and, above all, thal|you know that dear Saviour 
there revaRd to us.” 

“ Yes,” answered the old man, I know something — a 
Htlieofhis love.” t 

When I had expressed ray joy that such was the case, he 
asked, ^‘Js it possible to know that our sins are forgiven ?” 

The reason of his putting this question I could not quite 
‘ comprehend ; it was evidently not for liis own satisfaction,— 
perhaps it was for the sake of his aged companion. Cer- 
tainly,” I answered ; there can be no solid peace for a con- 
vinced sinner if he has no sense of the forgiveness of his sins ; 
gjid our Lord says to his disciples, ‘ Peace I give unto you.* ” 
Many other passages of Scripture were mentioned, such as 
^m. V. 1, Rom. viii. 16, 1 John iii. 14. 

Well,” said the old man, I have been and I am a poor 
sinful creature, but my sins are all forgiven.” He then spoke 
with joyful anticipation of the period when he should have no 
more sin, and should serve the Lord Jesus without a hindrance, 
see him as he is, and be made like him. 

And does your companion know anything of the love of 
Christ?” I inquired. 

Aniswer for yourself,” said heiwho had first spoken. 

The aged man raised his eyes from the heap of broken rock 
before him, on which they had been fixed during the whole 
time his work^'fellow and myself had been talki% ; Yes,” he 
said, in a humble and rather mournful tone, “ I know him, I 
have known him these five-and-twenty years.” 

After a little more conversation on the Divine faithfulness 
in keeping' ihia people through a loi^ life, even to old age and 
to hoary Sbaks, his promise to uphold them to tlie end of 
their days, and bring them safely to his heavenly kingdom, 
the ftrst eM man put this question to me ; Isn’t it sometimes 
rathe?: taking up a cross to offer tracts ?” Before I could 
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re^Y lie added, Well, %!!rt be %aolward ; giffb dtam^to 
all you meet ; they may do good/^ ^ 

The plain question tnd simple exhottHtbu toudh^l Mr 
heart. Often We I IHt it “ taJdng up % cross,** and 
shrunk from it, allowing opportaniti^ to pass aaheeAed. 
These lost opportunities ** are surely to ‘ be lamented. 
although the purposes of God must life'fulfilled, and ‘^eidtrgc-j 

E ent and deliverance ” may ‘‘ arise from another placef*! 
ough I hold my peace, ^ the sin of Diligence and unfeith- 
Iness in my Master’s service still rests ppon me, only to^ 
I be removed by a fresh application of the blood of Jesus ; and 
j will not such moral chwardice dim the lustre with which I' 

1 might have shone in the kingdom of my Fatber ? j i 

When about to walk on, I said, We have never met 
before, and may never meet again till we reach heaven ; but* 

I I believe we shall know each other there, and remember this ^ 

I morning ; for the apostle speaks of his Thessalonian converts ' 
as his ‘ crown of rejoicing * at the coming of Christ ; this could 
not be unless he knew them.” *The second old man again, 
looking up, repeated the wdiole passage; ‘‘For what is our 
hope, or joy, or crown of rejoicing? Are not even ye in the 
presence of our Lord Jesus Christ at his coming?” J 

I bade these aged pilgrims farewell with u lighter heart 
than I met them ; and as the rough hand of the poor stone- 
breaker pressed mine, and both added their hearty “ Amen ** 
to my expression, “ May the Lord be with you and bless you,” 

I thanked God for thus refreshing my spirit by Christian in- 
tercourse, and encouraging me in his own work ; and I un- 
hesitatingly gave away every tract I had with me before I 
reached home. 

j Soon after parting with the two old saints, I sat down to 
I rest oil a green bank opposite the sea, surrounded by a variety 
of wild flower<*, with group# of broom, whose yellow blossoms | 
gave peculiar liveliness to the scene ; and such a Change had 
come ever my spirit, that it could echo to every sight and i 
sound of joy. could almo*=:t have fancied the face of nature | 
changed, but the veil of sadness w'as removed which bid its love- j 
liness from ray view ; fairii w^as strengthened, hope enlivened, 
love rekindled, adoring gratitude and praise awakened. And 
how simple were the metin|by which these graces of the Spirit 
were invigorated ! Here were two of the Lord*s ** hidden ones, 

” who, but for tlie.oifer of a tract, would never probably have ^ 
been known to kne on earth ; they were to be the instruments 
* Esther iv, 14. t Dan. xii. 3. t 1 Thess. ii. 19# 
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in dispelling gloom, and perhaps were themselves refreshed |)y 
Christian synipathy and fellowship. How true is it that all 
things are to tie what Grod makes them 1 
^ilen since that day, when experiascing the same baok- 
wdrdness over which I then mourned, has the tract been pre- 
sented In ftith and prayer, from the remembrance of the 
simple and earnest exhofl^tiomof the aged stone-breaker. 


M. £. 


THE SECRET. OF THE LORD. 

Psa. XXV. 14. 

B£Boiii> a pilgrim jpameying on 
Through the maze of earth, 

His staff his prop to lean upon, 

Unknown his place of birth. 

Ask whence the smiles you see him wear : 

The secret of. the Lord is there. 

Behold the traveller on his way, 

Eyeing each seepe around, 

Deaf to each voice that bids him stay. 

Fast speeding o'er tiie ground. 

Ask what his errand is, and where : 

The secret of the Lord is there. 


View him beset by beasts of prey, 
Aloof from human aid ; 

See at his feet the;^ prostrate lay : 

How was the coiique«it made ? 

And why no look of fright or care ? 
The secret of dlllMpord is there. 

Behold him weaff^tick, and poor, 

Yet pressing on-ward still. 

Each trial patiently endure, 

And gain each toilsome hill. 

Bid him his source of strength declare: 
The secret of the Lord u, there. 


Tdl him the few he used to meet, 

Dearer than aught below, 

Have gathered up their wear>' feet, 

And quitted life’s fiail show. 

Ask whence his calm and chastened air : 

The secret of the Lord is there. 

Go, see him on his dying bed, 

Witness his gasping brlftitli ; 

He talks of blood on Calvair shed, 

And says, How sweet is death ! 

Bestows his blessings ; mounts— oh, whera ? 
The secret of the Lord is there. 
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ST. PATRICK'S BAY. 

It was the seventeenth of March — the day which the people 
of Ireland have dedicated to their patron saint — and never did 
a finer morning rise over the green hills and glens of the 
Emerald Isle. A party of young peasants who had risen 
before the sun, and arrayed, themselves in their holiday garb, 
marched through their native village; some of them with 
flutes, nistic pipes, and a drum, announcing the arrival of their j 
favourite anniversary by playing the national air of Patrick's 
pay.'’ This ceremony over, they set out through the fields 1 
in quest of shamrocks, which the men were to stick in the 
bands of their hats in honour of the saint ; the ypung giyb 
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were alreatiy adorned with the symbol which it is cu«toiiiary 
i for them to wear on these occasions— a bunch of ribboris of 
various colours, made up into* something like the shape of a 
cross, and fastened upon the sleeve of the left arm. 

They were a merry party as they went along, and every- 
thing about them was calculated to increase their cheerfiil 
feelings. The green fields over which they passed were so^^ 
coisered with dew-ndrops glittering in the beams of the morning 
sun, tliat, said one of the ])arty, who was. the poet of the 
village, in their own excessive language, “ They looked as if 
the fairies had scattered diamonds allmer tlie grass and the 
sajdug was applamded by the others. The furze in the liedges 
was beginning totshow its golden blossoms, and the pale sweet 
i flowers of the primrose, the blue harebell, and the gay butter- 
j cup were also a|^pearing. Added to all this ; w hen the music 
of the village band had ceased, ^be pleasant songs of the birds 
were heard ; if not so loud, yet certainly more melodious. 

“ Boys and girls,” said a young man, named Dennis Leary, 

; “ let us go up the hill-side yot>dm‘, and there weill get plenty 
of shamrocks.” 

‘‘Yii,” replied ti»e master of the village school, who, 
though’he was grave and dignified, as he thought became one of 
his superior learning, had Joined the young people in their 
excursion, — Dennis; you will there get the ox(//f\v, 
vulgarly called wood-soiTei ; but, as I have told you before, 
that is not the real shamrock. Tl is the trifalmm repens, 
which is commonly named white cl that is now proved to 
be the right thing for St T*atiick’s 

Well, no matter, if it has tliree leaves,” said another ; 
“ let us get it, and see who \vill hinder us from wearing it.” 

“I see one Avalking up the glen there, that would hinder 
us doing that, or any thing else, for the honour of our own 
old religi6n,” responded a fourth speaker. 

And who is that, Jack ?” inquired one of the young 
women. 

Don’t you know him, Nelly ? It is the master’s son, Mr. 
i Henry. He came home to the great house two days ago, and 
the servants tell me he is just of the same mind that he was 
when last he was here, only worse, and given up to religion 
entirely, and would sooner be reading his books, and talking 
to people about them, than going out with the other young 
gentlemen after the hounds.” 

“ He could not be given up too much to religion, if it was 
the true religion that hejiad,^’ observed the schoolmaster. 
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Oh ! but it is not,” said Dennis ; and the priest warned us 
not to have much to do with him when he was last at home. 
So let us turn into the wood and not mind meeting him.” 

But before there was time to act upon this suggestion,* even 
supposing that the others approved of it, the person who had 
occasioned it came up, increasing his speed when he saw them, 
and his countenance expressing much pleasure at the meeting. 
He had a shake of the hand, or a smile, or a nod for ^ch ; 
calling them by their names, and inquiring about the health# 
of their families. Kindness makes its way quickly to an Irish 
heart, and as these young people had often before experienced 
it in various ways from Mr. Henry N — , they gave him%Il 
credit for the sincerity of his friendly greetings, which they- 
returned with many a cordial “Welcome home, sir;” “We 
are proud to see your honour among us again,” etc. * 

“ And may I ask where you are all going this morning ?” 
inquired the gentleman. 

“ Looking for shamrocks to put in our hats, sir,” answered 
Deiniis ; “%nd I remember the time, Mr. Henry, when we 
were l)oys, that you’d come with us, and put the shamrock in 
your ijat too, tliougli ’tis to trample it under your filet you’d 
do now I suppose.” 

“ Trample it ; I trample — 

‘ The shamrock, tlie gi*ccn immortal shamrock, 

Chosen leaf 
Of bard and cliief. 

Old Erin’s l ative shamrock ?’ 

But tell me, Dcuinis^, what made you suppose that I would do 
such a tiling ?” 

Deiinis looked rather sheepisi!, but ^answered, “Because it 
is in honour of St. l*atrick that, we wear it, sir.” 

“Well, and do not you think that 1 would respect the 
memory of a good man, and be willing to wear a flower as a 
token tbdi 1 did so ?” 

The ]>arty appeared to be puzzled, but no one replied to the 
question, and Mr. N — proceeded — “ Come, boys and girls, let 
us go to the old Danish fort on tlie top of the hill. The xkw 
from it will be beautiful, this bright morning; I have not seen 
a finer in all my travels. If 1 do not mistake, we shall get 
plenty of shamrocks tliere, and you shall soon see one in my 
hat to convince you that I am speaking truth.” 

He led the way, and the villagers followed, wondering what 
his meaning could be. “Is ii that lie’s changed and come 
round to the trueYeligioii?” \vhisi>#red one to another. 

c» 
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Arrived at- the place he had mentioned, the gentleman said, 
. “ I was right my frieiids. You now see that — 

^ Where’er we pass, a triple grass 
Shoots up with dew-drops streaming.; 

As softly green as emeralds seen 
Through purest crystal gleaming.’ 

Oh ! the shamrock ; the green immortal shamrock,” and he 
fastened a bunch of them in his hat. His companions, de- 

I lighted with the good-humour and afiability of his manner, 
gave a merry shout of approbation at this action, but the 
schoolmaster came forward and said, ‘‘Mr. Henry, may I 
mike bold to speak a few words to you ? We are all wander- 
ing tvhy you should respect the memory of St. Patrick, and 
may be you’d tell us, sir.” 

Indeed I will, Mr. Mulcahy. I believe that St. Patrick 
taught the true religion, the gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
in my dear native country ; andTor that I must respect and 
love his memory,” At the mention of the blessed Saviour’s 
name every head ‘ was uncovered, and every fact assumed a 
serious expression. Still the party seemed even more surprised, 
and th^r spokesman, the schoolmaster, asked another ques- 
tion. 

Beg pardon, sir ; but sure you and the saint are not of the 
same religion ?” 

I believe we are. But tell me, Mr. Mulcahy, and you my 
other friends, do you know much about St. Patrick, that you 
may be able to judge in this matter?” It now appeared tiikt 
all they knew about their patron was, that he had brought 
Christianity to Ireland. 

Well,” said the young gentleman, ‘‘ I have lately been 
reading the history of the saint. It is very interesting, and 
tells how it was that these pretty little sliainrocks came to be 
what is called the emblem of Ireland. The sun shines bright 
and warm upon this green bank. Let us all stop, here and I 
will tell you tlie whole story.” The proposal was at once 
acceded to with great pleasure, and, all being attentive, jMr. 
N — began his recital thus: — 

St. l^atrick, according to the histories which may be most 
depended on for what happened so long ago, was born in 

II Scotland, at a place called Bonaven Taberniae, supposed to 
be Kilpatrick at the mouth of the river Clyde. lie was not 
much more than a boy, being only about sixteen years old, 
when he was taken prisoner by some pirates, who carried him 

j to Ireland, and sold him {or a slave to a person whose name 
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was MacBrien, This must indeed have seemed a heavy misr- 
fortune to the poor lad ; but we have reason to think that he 
had been brought up in the knowledge and lovife of the Lord, 
and if so, he knew from the Scriptures that God can and does 
make all things work together for good to them that love him. 
For six years young Patrick remained in the service of Mac 
Brien, and he saw so inucli ignorance of true religion in the 
people about him that he felt a strong desire to make them 
acquainted with it. No doubt his pious soul was grieved from 
day to day by what he witnessed ; for you must know, my 
friends, that until the gospel of the Lord Jesus was preached 
in this country, its inhabitants were idolaters, and worsiiipf)ed 
the sun. 

‘‘ After six years, Patrick was one day walking in a field 
which had been lately ploughed up. We may easily suppose 
that lie often thought of his home and his parents ; and we 
cannot doubt that he prayed to God, to restore him to tliem. 
On this occasion the means were granted for accomplishing 
his (iesire. He saw something shining in the fresh earth at 
tis feet, and, on stooping to pick it up, found that it was a 
piece of gold. With this he bought his freedom, and took 
the very first opportunity of returning to his friends, who were 
all, but especially his father and mother, greatly rejoiced to 
see Iiim once more, as they liad given up every hope that he 
was yet alive. 

The young man was, of coarse, very happy to find himself 
once more free, and in the midst of his beloved family ; but 
still he could not forget tlio people lie had left, and his heart 
was filled with pity for their want of instruction in what is of 
more importance than all tiie riches and pleasures of this world. 
The more he thought of them t|je more anxious did he feel to 
go to them with the good news of salvation, and to spend his 
days lalmuring among them as a Christian missionary. This 
wish, though always in his mind, he did not mention to his 
family, as he knew that they would not be willing to part with 
him again ; liowever, it made him so uneasy that he had little 
enjoyment of anything, fearing he was neglecting’ his duty in 
not acting accordingly. 

“ One night he had a dream wdiich decided him in this 
matter. He thought tliat he saw a man from Ireland, bringing 
him a letter, who said these words to him : ^ W'e beseech thee, 
holy youth, come over and help us.’ After this, Patrick 
boldly declared what his intentions were, for he had now entirely 
made up his mind whaj; to do, and, like St. Paul, to carry the 
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unsearchable riches of Ciirist, as a knoMrled^e of the gospel is 
called, to the Gentiles, Ilis parents and friends were, as you 
may imagine, vhry reluctant to part with him, and did all that 
they could to induce him to remain with them ; but as he felt 
that it was his duty to God to go, he would not listen to their 
intreaties, although it must have given him great pain to 
refuse them. 

“ Patrick felt that his long residence in Ireland as a slave 
had been a great hinderance to his education, and that some ^ 
more study and preparation for the office of a teacher would 
he necessary for him before he undertook it ; so lie went to 
France, and spent some time with his uncle, tlie good Bishop 
of Tours, who was well able to give him what instrnction he 
needed. At last he was thought to be well qualified for com- 
mencing the work that he had for so long a time wished to 
begin, so he set out for Ireland, and landed in the county 
Wicklow, in the year 432. He lost no time in beginning his 
labours of love, and travelled through the wliole country ; 
and the people every where received him joyfully, listening 
with the greatest delight to the blessed truths whicli he pro-^ 
claimed. Indeed, my friends, we cannot w’onder that they 
were very glad to hear the good news of salvation. We are, 
all of us, sinners before God, and w'e need to obtain his foi*- 
giveness. For this end one person will try one way. and 
another w ill try another way ; but if any of those })eo})le who 
heard St. Patrick explain to them their lost condition by 
nature, asked him, as it is most likely they did, ‘ What shall 
w^e do to be saved ?’ we may be sure h(‘ .^ave tlie very same 
answer that St. Paul gave wlien lie was asked the same ques- 
tion, and replied, ‘Believe in tne LordJesus Christ, and thou i 
shalt be saved.** He taught ^tliem that all attempts of their 
own to effect this great work would be in vain, because it is j 
only the blood of the* Lord Jesus Christ that deanseth us from | 
all sin ;f and by trusting to what he did and suffered for ns, j 
the vilest among us may have ‘ redemption through Ins blood, | 
! even the forgiveness of siris.’J j 

Here the schoolmaster interrupted the narrator, and said, j 
“ I beg your honour’s pardon again, but I would humbly ask, ! 
if St Patrick was sent by the pope to teach religion, how is it 
that you, sir, seem to approve of what he taught ?” 

To which Mr, N — replied, “ I have not said one word about 
the pope, Mr. Mulcahy, nor are we told in any history of St. 
Patrick which may be depended on, that the pope (if there 
* Acts xvi. 30. f 1 John i. 7. , t Col. i. 14. 
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was one at that time) had anything to do with his coining to 
Ireland. You look surprised, but I can tell you what will 
make you think even more of the saint’s teaching than if it 
had been as you say. He came with a commission from One 
whom you will all acknowledge was greater than any pop® 
who ever reigned at Rome, for the Lord Jesus Christ himself 
sent him to preach the gospel in Ireland.” 

‘‘ Did he, sir? Well, that was the best that could send 
him.” 

“ Certainly. He brought with him a book in which every- 
thing that God wished him to teach was written down ; the 
Holy Spirit of God having directed the writing of it, so that 
there could not be any error in it, and out of this he taught 
them, having directions not to add anything of his own to it, 
nor to take anything from it.* 

“ Rut I ywomised to tell you about the shamrock. St. 
Patrick was one day preaching upon the hill of Tara, a place 
in the county of Meath, which he often chose for that purpose. 
No \’^nder he did so, for it a place of great renown in 
t)iose days, as you, Mr. Mulcahy, and any of you who have 
read the history of our country in the time of her ancient gloiy, 
well know.” 

The s<*ho()li"aster, pleased with this reference to his know- 
ledge, answert^i, “ 1'o be sure, sir. It was at Tara that our 
kings were crowned, seated upon tlu* famous Liafail, or ‘stone 
of (Jestiny,’ whieh was afterwar(!s taken to Scotland and used 
for tlie same pur})osr ” 

“ It was ; but o>' ’ - • ‘II ilie venerable Patrick tried to 
establish a kingdom tia ' er will pass awaj^ as ours did ; or 
rather he tried to lea<l e mIio heard him to seek for the 
glory and liappiiiess whieh may there be enjoyed. Patrick 
cmdd assure them, from the book which I have told you of, 
that in the last days ‘ siiall the God of heaven set up a kingdom 
which shall never be destroyed.’f He could tell them, on the 
same authority, that if tliey believed in the Lord Jesus Ciirist, 
and loved him, there would be an entrance into that kingdom 
given unto them almndantli/.X And that as nothing unholy 
can be admitted, God’s Spirit would, if they prayed for it, 
change their hearts, aiid make them fit for this glorious inherit- 
ance. § However, I was going to tell you about* the shamrock ; 
and when I mentioned this holy, happy kingdom, which is as 
freely offered to every one of us now as it was then, you 

* Rev. xxii. 19. "t Dan. ii. 44. 

4 2 Peter i. 11. § John iii. 0 ; Luke xi. 13. 
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cannol wonder that, for a moment, every thing else should ,go 
out of my mind. 

“ Well, St. Patrick v^as one day preaching about these very 
things as he stood upon the Kill of Tara, surrounded by a 
multitude of people. He spoke of the great love of God to 
sinners, in giving his only begotten Son for them ; of the 
great love of the Son, the Lord Jesus Christ, in taking our 
nature upon him, fulfilling for us the law which we had 
broken, and dying upon the cross a shameful and painful 
death to atone for our guilt ; and then of the love of the Holy 
Spirit in cleansing the wicked hearts of all true believers, and 
making them fit to be partakers of the blessings provided for 
them. At the same time the saint took care to teach them 
what we call the doctrine of the Trinity — namely, that though 
the Scriptures tell us of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, they 
also teach that there is but one God. Here many of tlie j)eople 
interrupted Patrick, saying that they could not understand 
how there could be three persons in one God ; and no wonder, 
for this great truth is beyond flesh and blood to comprelfend ; 
but as it is revealed to us by Him who cannot lie, we are 
bound to believe it on his word. 

“ When Patrick was thus interrupted, he stopped for some 
time, and appeared to be buried in deep thought ; but to me 
it seems likely that the pious missionary was all the time lift- 
ing up his heart in prayer to God, to enable him to say 
something which might impress tliis important doctrine upon 
the hearts of his hearers, for lie knew that the Lord has said of ^ 
such things, that they are understood, ‘ not by might, nor by 
power, but by my Spirit.’* 

‘‘ After a while he stooped down and pulled a bunch of sham- 
rocks, which grew in abundance voii the place where he stood, 
and exclaimed, as he held them up for every one to see, 

‘ Look at the simple wild flowers, my friends, how three leaves 
are all united on one stalk ; and will you not believe, from the 
holy volume which I hold in my hand, and which was every 
word of it written by the inspiration of God, that there are 
three persons in the one God.’ 

It is said that this had a most powerful effect upon the 
minds of the people, and that numbers of them embraced the 
doctrine which they had been objecting to. The shamrock 
became at once our national emblem, and a very pretty one it 
is. Let us endeavour, whenever we look at it, to think of that 
great truth which'God has declared to us, ‘ There are three that 
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bear record in heaven, the Father, the Word, and the Holy 
Ghost ; and these three are one.’* 

I have not much more to tell you of St. Patrick. He 
continued for many years his labours of love in our country, 
and died at the Abbey of Saul, in the county Down, on this 
very day, the 17th of March, in the year 465.” 

Mr N — 's auditors united in thanking him for his story, 
to which they had listened with the greatest interest. “ Still, 
Mr. Henry,” said Dennis Leary, “I don’t quite understand 
how it is that a Protestant like you can be of one mind about 
religion with St, Patrick,” 

‘‘ Just in this way, Dennis. In St. Patrick’s days the words 
Protestant and Roman Catholic had never been heard. He 
learned, and he taught entirely from the book of God, as I 
told you before. Trusting to a promise which God had made, 
that whoever did so shoultf be guided into all truth, he would 
not be led by any human being to receive what was not 
wTitten there. Now, my friends, as I happen to possess that 
very ^ne book, and as God hafi commanded all who can do so 
to search it for religious knowledge,! and as I do so humbly 
depend irjg upon help from above, may we not conclude that 
the saint and I are of one mind, as Dennis calls it ?” j 

‘‘ And, sir, have you really St. Patrick’s book — the book ! 
he learned his religion out of?” inquired several of his ; 
listeners. 

“ Indeed I have.” 

‘‘ And is it in Irish, sir ?” 

“ To be sure. The people could not have understood St. 
Patrick if he had read to them in Latin. Every man heard in 
his own tongue wherein he w^as born.” 

“ And can you read it in Irish, sir?” 

“ You shall hear,” replied Mr. N — , drawing an Irish Testa, 
ment from his pocket. “ You knoAV I picked up a good deal 
of it when we were all boys, hunting that wood for birds’ nests, 
or fishing for trouts in the stream that runs througii yonder i 
glen ; and I have since studied our old and beautiful language, 
and hope you will find me improved.” 

He began immediately a chapter in John’s Gospel. At first 
there was some indication of uneasiness among his hearers. 

The priest told us not to listen to his talk or his books,” 
whispered one, ‘‘ His books !” said another, “ this is St. 
Patrick’s book ; and besides it is in our own language, that w'e 
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can’t be deceived in but in a few minutes all were absorbed 
in attention. 

When the reading ceased there were many exclamations of 
‘‘Is'nt it fine?” “ Tis most beautiful !” etc. Just then the 
sound of a bell ascended from the valley. “ The chapel bell !” 
said one ; “ it’s time to go to mass.” 

‘‘ May I never die ’till I hear more of that book,” cried 
Leary as they rose to depart. “ Nor I eitlier; I could listen 
all day,” added the schoolmaster. 

‘‘ Well, my friends, I will, if it please God, w^alk here about 
four o’clock on Sunday evening, and read it for any one who 
wishes,” said Mr. K — . 

That will be all of us, sir, I think,” replied Mr. Mulcahy, 
as the party set out for the chapel. e. F. o. 


THE SON’S PROMISE. 

Saturday night, with its houjr of liberation from the d#nands 
of six days’ toil, was fast stealing on, after a warm day, and a 
brilliant sunset. The river was yet gay with returning boats 
of all descriptions, the paddle and the oar stirring np a re- 
freshing foam here and there on the otherwise still surface of 
the waters. The steps of the w^anderer not bound to hasten 
homeward, lingered involuntarily on the bridge wdiich spanned 
the scene below, and among sucl< came a youth of respectable 
appearance, and just then of llioughtful countenance, who, 
after gazing right and left, chose a spot at a distance from all 
observers, and planting his arm.s upon the parapet, leaned over 
apparently to watch a boat sliooting through an arch, or to 
note the ripples that played softly against the piers. lie stood 
until all others, discerning but little more to attract in the 
deepening twilight, had retired ; and still he stood until the 
moon sh^ her silver ligiit from the deep blue sky, and few 
distinct sounds disturbed his reverie, save the clang of a chain 
as a boatman moored his bark, or the roll of a carriage over 
the bridge behind him. Wliat could thus absorb the attention, 
and occupy the mind of David Carver? Certainly nothing 
visible to his bodily eyes ; but to his earnest mental gaze, an 
object dear to his heart was distinctly and influentially present. 

Many, many leagues away, the little sitting-room in his dear 
old home is pictured to his imagination. The window is open, 
and a gentle evening breeze, laden with llie perfume of 
flowers, fans the snowy curtain, and refreshes tlie calm, pale 
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face of one who sits near it. Before the window is a little 
table, just large enough to bear a great open volume, on the 
page of which rests the hand of his widowed moither, as, uifable 
to read furtlier, she has taken off the spectacles, suddenly be- 
dimmed with loving tears, and looking up to the sky where a 
star or two begins to twinkle, she prays to the God whose 
eyes are in every place beholding the evil and the good,” for 
her absent boy. 

If he could hear her speak, there might be the faintest 
tremor in her voice, but the smile would play round her lip, 
hope would sparkle in lier eye, for faith in tlie pledged word 
of a covenant-kee]:)ing God was ^varm and active at her heart. 
Thus he had seen her on the last sabbath evening they had 
spent together, wdien her earnest counsels accompanied the 
maternal blessing, and, decjdy touched by the tenderness of 
the being who loved him,|best on earth and the nearness of the 
hour of separation, David had knelt by her side, and earnestly 
prorniserl to remember and to do as she desired. 

‘‘ I wall not exact too mai:wy promises from you, my son,” 
she had said, “but tliere is one which I could desire to invest 
almost with the sacredness of a vow. Its fulfilment might 
prove a blessing ; its neglect must assuredly lead to evil and 
sorrow. It is this, that wherever you are, how'ever situated, 
tempted, or beguiled by the sophistries which sometimes make 
evil appear good, and good evil, you resolutely keep holy the 
sabbatfi day.” 

“ Oh, mother!” he had exclaimed, “surely you do ijot think 
I could so far forget the habits and training of childhood and 
youth, a*; to become a sabbath-breaker.” 

Not at once, David; I am sure it would cost your con- 
science many a pang before you could become habitually neg- 
ligent of the whole of tlie Lord’s day. But you have known 
few temptations at home. You have supported your mother’s 
steps to the house of God ever since she was bereaved of her 
best earthly friend, and on^ of his dying charges on your be- 
half was this : * Teach our boy to reverence the whole of the 
sabbath day. It is not his, not. an hour of it, for ordinary 
work, or thought, or pleasure. It is a link between fallen 
man and the great Father who waits to be gracious in pardon- 
ing love through his risen and interceding Son. It is a clue 
amidst the labyrinths ('f sin, by which man may retrace his 
u'andering steps towards his forsaken home, and he who re- 
verences and keeps tiie Lord’s day is at least iu the wtiy to 
meet the offered blessing of the Lord himself.’ And now. 
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David, you are going where many consider all days alike, or, 
if there be a difference, they make Sunday the most profane 
and godless of^he seven. Many, too, devote an hour or two 
to formal prayer, and claim the rest for their own amusement. 
Places of entertainment will entice you on every side, but oh, 
be never beguiled to enter one of them on a sabbath day ; for 
if you have not opportunity to enjoy such recreation or amuse- 
ment without breaking God’s conimand, neither benefit nor 
pleasure can result. On tiie coiitrary, llie benefit and the 
blessing are lodged in self-denying obedience, for it is wTitten, 
‘ If thou turn away thy foot from the sabbath, from doing 
thy pleasure on my lioly day ; and call the sabbath a delight, 
the holy of the Lord, Jiononrable ; and slialt honour him, not 
doing.thine own ways, nor finding thine owm })leasure, nor 
speaking thine own words : then slialt thou delight tliyself iii 
the Lord ; and 1 w ill cause thee to ^ide upon the high })laces 
of the earth, and feed thee with the heritage of Jacob thy 
father : for the mouth of the Lord h;ith spoken it.’ If the 
Lord God set apart one day ou^ of seven to be peculiarly hal- 
lowed, when man w'as innocent and happy, how much more is 
it needful now man is fallen and miserable, and all around 
him tends to withdraw his mind from Him to whom ‘ belong 
mercies and forgivenesses, tliough we have rebelled against him.’ 
He who keeps the sabbath is constrained to obey another pre« 
cept j ‘ Remember now thy Creator in the days of thy youth ; 
while the evil days come not, nor the years draw nigh when 
‘ man goeth to his long liorne,’ dust returning * to the earth as 
it was, and the spirit unto God who gave it.’ Once more, my 
son, if I may add a lower motive, the sabbath day will remind 
you of your mother, of her prayers and hopes for you, and 
now dare she ask you to promise to keep it holy ?” 

“Yes,” he had earnestly answered, “ I do promise.” 

“ Not lightly, my son. Let us count some possible, nay, 
probable cost. A fierce struggle with some wayward wdll, of 
the strength of which you are not^et aware. The friendship 
of some admired companion, wdiose views may seem more 
enlarged, whose education you may deem more liberal than 
your, own. The laugh of some mocking jester, who scofi’s 
at God’s authority as an old fable, and recognises no law 
but his own choice. The charge of hypocrisy, self-right- 
eousness, fanaticism. Could you bear all this for Christ’s 
sake ?” 

“f could bear it, mother, for your sake.” 

“ Then the Lord help thee higher,” she replied, wiili a gentle 
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sigh ; “ be it so, bear it for my sake. ‘ If sinners entice thee, 
consent thou not it would grieve your mother.” 

All this, and much more, had passed vividly through the 
young man’s mind, as he leaned on the parapet of the bridge 
that Saturday night ; and as the clocks struck ten, startling 
him into a recollection of the fast flying hours, he dropped his 
head upon his hands, and half murmured to himself, “It would 
grieve my mother ; no, mother, I cannot, I will not go.” Tlien 
brushing away a salutary tear, lie darted off with the speed of 
an arrow, and paused not until lie gained the door of a house, 
where stood a young man a few years his senior, with his 
hands in his pockets, lounging against the door-post, smoking 
a cigar. 

All, Carver,” he cried, as David came up, it you? 
Glad to see you. Come in and take a puff.” 

‘‘ No, I thank you,” replied David ; but I am glad to find 
you at home, for I wished to Tell you that I have changed my 
mind, or rather, my intention about accompanying you to- 
morrow, I shall not go.” 

‘‘And why not? Of course you have a good reason for 
disappointing me, and breaking your word,” 

“1 am sorry to cause you any disappointment, though 
indeed my vanity did not suggest that possibility ; but I do not 
feiriember to have pledged my word ; it was rather a sort of 
silent consent, more weak and foolish though, I admit.” 

“ But your reason, man, your reason,” impatientl}’' de- 
manded the other. 

“ It sati^fies myself, Horton, but I do not conclude it will 
be equally satisiactory to you, therefore it is needless to 
inquire,” 

‘‘ This is ungeiitlemanly,” cried Horton hastily, but seeing, 
in tlie lamplight, the expression of David’s countenance, he 
changed his tone, and added, “ Forgive me, Carver, I mean it 
is unfrieriflly, unkind, wlieii you know my desire for your 
company and your own enjoyment. May I not claim your 
confidence on this little matter?” 

“ I wish my reason could influence you, Horton, and in 
hope that it may from the kind feeling you have shown to- 
wards me, I will give it. I faithfully and solemnly promised 
my mother, when I parted from her, that I >vould reverence 
the sabbath day. We were intending to break it to-morrow, 
and the recollection of her wishes and my promise deters |ne.” 

“ Ah, I see,” said Horton, repressing the sneering laugh 
which had almost burst forth; “ but come in and let us talk it 
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over. 1 can soon show you your good mother's mistake, in with- 
holding- from the Deity the acceptable offering of your enjoy- 
meht of his works in creation, and the uses to which they have 
been applied by the ingenuities of art. We can worship, too, 
more freely under the blue sky, than within the crowded 
w'alls of churches. ' But if you are so scrupulous, you can go 
and say your prayers first if you please, for we shall not start 
until noon." 

“ How long is a day ?’* asked David quietly. 

“ A day ! Why from morning till night, I suppose." 

It is written ^ llemember the sabbath day to keep it 
holy.' I am decided, Hortot], and, with many thanks for your 
intended kindness, I must say good night.” 

“ Stop, stop, Carver ! you may never have such an op]3or- 
tunity again. I do really wish you to see this wonderfully 
beautiful place, and if you will go with me to-morrow, I will 
never interfere with your mother's wishes again. Come, oblige 
me this once, and remember that your company may be useful 
to me. 1 may go to church to please you next Sunday.” 

This was plausible. Horton was a talented, fascinating 
companion. What, if he could be led to a more serious way 
of life. Surely one concession — even his mother might yield 
this — his mother ! Ah, no, his uncompromising mother never 
did evil that good might come. Happy remembrance! ‘‘My 
son, if sinners entice thee, consent thou not, it would grieve 
your mother;” and turning full towards Horton, the wavering 
moment had passed, and with one more steady and gentle 
refusal David bade him good night. His step was not so 
rapid as to prevent the shrill vvhistle and loud laugh of the 
tempter from reaching his ear, and then the bang of disappoint- 
ment and vexation which was inflicted on the unconscious 
door. 

On reaching his lodgings, David found one of the oflicials 
from the railway awaiting his arrival, having kindly called to 
say that a few minutes' alteration had been made in the time 
of departure of the excursion train, and that Carver must be 
at the station at a certain hour. 

“ f am obliged to you for taking this trouble,” said David, 
“ but I am not going, and very much regret that I ev'er 
allowed the probability.” 

“Not going? why, my dear fellow, you will lose a very 
grealf treat and pleasure. You had better think again, for you 
will certainly regret it.” 

“If I should die before the next sabbath, do you think I 
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shall regret not breaking the last one 1 spent on earth said 
David with some agitation, for he was afraid of another laugh 
of scorn. 

Is this indeed your reason?” asked his visitor, looking 
with earnestness and astonishment in his face. 

‘‘ Partly so,” said David, colouring ; but I ought to add, 
that the strongest reason is the counsel of a dear mother, far 
away, and for her sake I am resisting tliis temptation, which 
1 own has been very great.” 

“ I wish my mother’s son had been as firm,” said the other, 
feelingly. “ Do you know that, for months past, I have 
wavered about retaining my situation because my attendance 
is required on the trains on a Sunday, the excursion trains too. 
But you see, my salary is good, arid sometimes there is a 
clieerfnl party of us, drowning all thoughts about right and 
wrong, and so I have never come to a serious decision.” 

But does not conscience interfere Avith your enjoyment 
sometimes ?” 

Yes, very often, for I was* well taught when a boy. I 
wish something wuidd turn uj) elsewhere, for I really do believe 
1 am going wrong, but then I cannot afibrd to be idle.” 

‘‘ Don’t you think,” said David, gathering courage in a 
good cause, that tlie God for whose sake, and in respect to 
whose authority, you give up a }>rofitable situation, would take 
care of you in some way?” and lie added the text his mother 
had cited, with its promise annexed. 

“ AVell,” said the other, ‘‘ I promise you I will think about 
this, and perhaps take the first opportunity to get free.” 

I would get free at once,” urged David. ‘‘ Your resolu- 
tion may evaporate; again, and there is no need to consider 
whether to do a right thing: do it while you can.” 

“ Hush, my good friend. I must take time to make arrange- 
ments : but we will talk of this further when we meet again. 
Good night, and I can’t help being glad you are not going. 

I like you fifty tinies better for thinking of God’s w'ord and 
your mother’s advice.” 

David felt iiappy and thankful. He read his evening 
chapter with interest, and knelt dowm to thank God for Rid- 
ing liis thoughts towards home that night, and the bridge was 
a marked spot in his little history for ever. Then he fell | 
asleep to dream that his mother’s hand was upon his head in ! 
commendation and !)les.siiig, and that her beloved face^was ! 
lighted up with joy and thankfulness. 
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On the morrow, hundreds of gleeful pleasure seekers were 
conveyed to the fairy scenes which invited their admiration, 
and few could be disappointed in the object of their expedition. 
The time for return arrived, again the train was filled, young 
men and maidens, old men and children, satiated with the 
sabbath-breaker’s godless enjoyments, were rushing at full 
speed towards home. Suddenly a shock, with results too awful 
and heart-sickening to describe — ^and how many of that giddy 
throng were in eternity! The news reached the city, and 
spread like wild-fire through every' rank. Friends iiurried 
to the station, not to meet the living but to claim the dead. 

Carver, pale with excitement and mingled feelings, stood 
amidst the inquiring crowd. Horton, Avitli his open defiance 
of God’s authority, had received a summons he could not dis- 
obey, and lay mangled and disfigured among tl^e dead. 

The railway officer, with his roused convictions, liis delay 
to “ a more convenient season,” was gone for ever. 

David Carver turned, shocked and distressed, towards home, 
scarcely able to define and gaudier up to ])resent })eft>ie God 
his ardent thanksgivings for the influence that had controlled 
and counselled his own wavering way. At last, Irom the con- 
templation of a liideous death, and more terrific resurrection, 
his heart gradually calmed before the cross of Christ, realized 
the atonement for sin in the blood of the Lamb, and oftered in 
humble faith to the service of God, the life tliat his mercy 
had so signally preserved. 

The frightful account of the catastrophe reached the widow’s 
dwelling, and for a moment a torturing fear distracted lier 
heart. Could her boy be among tliose unhappy dead ? Had 
he forgotten his promise ? 

Soon a letter from himself comforted lier fears. '^My dear 
and precious mother,” it began, ‘‘you have been permitted to 
save your son. Temptation pressed hard ; 1 had yielded, but 
recoiled only for your sake. The command to honour my 
fether and mother, remembered in time, lias brought its bless- 
ing with it, and my days are prolonged in the land. Help 
me up higher by your prayers, my mother, for your God shall 
be iaine, and to liim shall be dedicated the spared life of your 
grateful son.” 

The object of this little narrative is not to amuse with fiction, 
but to warn by fact. It occurred a few years since, in con- 
nexmn with a scene of human agony seldom surpassed. The 
tliree yourlf men lived and acted as described. May the late 
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of two be R warning’ to surviving sabbath-breakers, and the 
example of the third a stimulant to prayerful parents and 
tempted wavering sons. b. t. 


HOME EEVIEWS. 

MISS EDGEWdRXn. 

“Weld, my children, what have you been reading* in my 
absence?” inquired Mr. Travers. 

“ Hooks of which, I think, you will approve, papa,” an- 
swerefl Emma. “ Not having you to consult, we asked different 
friends if they would recommend Miss Edgeworth^s works, 
wiiicli we had seen in Mr. L — ’s library, and all agreed as to 
their excellence ; so we brought iiome her Moral and her 
ro[)ular Tales, and have enjoyed them greatly,” 

“ And will now expect a review of them from you, father,” 
added Richard. 

Mr. Travers smiled. “ This is,” he said, “ rather an un- 
reasonable demand. You call apon me quite unprepared, to 
criticise writings generally approved of, and which I have not 
read for some time. However, I will give you my opinion of 
them to the best of my ability.” 

“ Thank you, dear papa,” Anna replied, “ and I think you 
will find but little to censure in Miss Edgeworth^s tales. Are 
not the moral excellent, and the style elegant?” 

“ You forget, Anna, that praise as well as censure is in- 
cluded in the office of a reviewer, and much the pleasantest 
part of it. You admire Miss Edgeworth’s style, and in this 
you are supported by the judgment of no less a person than 
the great Robert Hall. Speaking of it he observes, ‘ She is 
simple and elegant ; content to convey her thoughts in their 
most plain and natural form. This is (he perfection of style. 
As that piece of glass is the most perfect, through which 
objects are seen so perfectly that the medium, the glass itself, 
is not perceived ; so that style is the most perfect which makes 
itself forgotten.’ ” 

“ And do you think style of much importance, papa?” asked 
Richard. 

“ Certainly ; as the medium of conveying our thoughts, and, 
particularly, of communicating instruction, whether by writing 
or speaking, it is most important ; and I would recommend 
young people diligently to cultivate that transparency of style 
so well described by Mr. Hall. Miss Edgeworth is also ad- 
mired for her knowledge of human character, and force in 
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delineating it ; but with one very important branch of that 
knowledge I do think she was unacquainted.*^ 

What was that, papa ?” 

The innate corruption of the heart, which the word of 
God deflares to be ‘desperately wicked,*** Jer. xvii. 9. 

“ But, papa, are not iliss Edgeworth’s writings remarkable 
for their strict morality ?’* 

“ No, one who reads the works of that highly gifted lady 
can for a moment doubt that, in writing them, her desire w'as 
to promote morality ; but it seems to me, that she is sadly 
mistaken in the way by which she tries to do so. The motive 
wliich she sets before us for being moral is, that it is con- 
ducive to temporal happiness, to resjwctability, and to pros- 
perity, not love and gratitude to God, with a child-like fear 
of displeasing him by violating his commands, feelings which 
influence those whose hearts he has cleansed ‘ by the washing 
of regeneration, and renewing of the Holy Ghost,’ Tit. iii. o, 
and which form the only foundation that can be relied on for 
morality. In fact, there is a«total absence of religious prin- 
ciples and feelings in Miss Edgeworth’s writings, which, I 
cannot but fear, must have an injurious tendency.” 

“ The motives to morality which you say are set before the 
readers of these tales, papa, are certainly not the best,*\«aid | 
Anna, who was unwilling to discover a fault in books which 
had afforded her entertainment. Can you recollect any par- 
ticular instance whicJi would make me understand exactly 
what you mean ?” 

Mr, Travers thought for a few moments. “ There is, I 
think,” said he, “one of her stories named ‘Honesty is tlie 
Best Policy.* Its entire aim is to prove that more will be 
gained ultimately by honest conduct than by cheating. This 
is, I believe, very often the case, because the establishment of 
a good character greatly promotes success in business ; but no 
doubt there are many instances in which ‘ the answer of a good 
conscience towards God* is the only reward in this life for 
honesty. 

“ In one of the tales wliich you have just read is another 
example of what I mean,” he continued, taking up a volume. 

“ This is ‘ The Good Governess,* and contains much that is 
useful and excellent, A little boy whose education had been 
neglected, is placed under the care of this good governess : 
she takes him to a toy shop, and he pilfers some article that 
caught his fancy. To teach him the impropriety of this, she 
gave him s^tne things for his own use, and scrupulously refrained 
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from encroaching upon his property, thus practically explain- 
ing to him the meaning of the words mine and yours. She 
also told him that she could not again take him into any one’s 
house till she was sure he would not meddle with what was 
not his own. lie now felt the inconvenience of his lawless 
habits, and found that to enjoy the pleasures of society, it was 
necessary to submit to its duties, and began to respect the 
rights of things and persons.* This plan might have been, in 
some respects, a good one, had she first explained to him that 
the great God had issued a commandment against theft, to the 
breaking of which a tremendous penalty was annexed, to which 
he was justly liable ; and had she told him of the only way 
of escape and pardon through Christ, urging him to seek 
them, and endeavouring to make the hope of the gospel, tlie 
love of God, and dread of offending him, more influential 
motives for avoiding theft than the fear of being incon- 
venienced if lie committed it,” 

“ You surprise me, papa,” said Emma, your remarks seem 
quite just; still I have heard Miss Edgeworth’s system of 
education spoken of as excellent.” 

‘‘ It is so, in many respects,” her father answered, “but it 
is deficient in the most important of all — the inculcation of 
religious principle. Here is the tale called ‘ The Good Aunt.’ 
This lady undertakes to bring up a nephew, and her method 
of doing so is given as a model. Howard, the nephew', at- 
tended Westminster School, w'liere, as you all recollect, he 
undertook to deliver one of the little boys from the tyranny of 
an older boy to whom he w'as fag. This intention was kind, 
even noble, but liis way of carrying it into effect was by en- 
gaging in a boxing match. When his aunt heard this she 
exjiressed pleasure at knowing that he fought in so good a 
cause.” 

“ And it was a good cause, papa, you will acknowledge,” 
exclaimed Richard. 

“ I have acknowledged that already,” his father replied, 
“ my objection is to his method of supporting it. Would it 
not have been better if his preceptress, while she commended 
the kind feelings that led him to ‘ comfort the feeble-inindtKl 
and support the weak,’ according to the apostolical injunction, 
had reminded him that the same high authority commands us 
to ‘ be patient towards all men,’ 1 Thess. v. 14. That ‘ the 
servant of the Lord must not strive, but be gentle unto all 
men,’ 2 Tim. ii, 24. This lady, whose management of her 
' * “ The Good French Governess.” — Moral Tales. 
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nephew in some other instances was excellent, after praising 
his conduct on this occasion, could not, in after years, with 
any consistency have objected to his fighting a duel. 

I could point out other illustrations from Misi Edge- 
worth’s works to prove my assertion, that they are not written 
on scriptural principles, and that, consequently, the morality 
which they inculcate has no better foundation than mere 
worldly prudence, one little to be depended on in the day of 
temptation.” 

“ These are, I own, serious defects in Miss Edgeworth’s 
tales,” said Anna. “ But you w'ould not deem them of suffi- 
cient importance to prevent our reading her works, papa?” 

By no means, my child. In your course through life you 
will become acquainted with many books, as well as people, 
highly commended by the w^orld, in which and in whom you 
must still expect to find defects. What I wish is to prevent 
your being misled by a name. Give yourselves the habit of exer- 
cising your own judgments, my children, in forming an opinion 
on what you hear and what you read, bringing everything 
‘ to the laAv and to the testimony,’ decidedly rejecting what is 
not in accordance with it, for you may be quite sure that ‘ if 
they speak not according to this word, it is because there is 
no light ill them,’ ” Isa. viii. 20. 

‘‘But, pajia, wdiatever is good in such books you would 
have us endeavour to profit by?” inquired Richard. 

“ Certainly,” replied Mr. Travers, “ though I must add 
that, generally speaking, the reading of novels is a round- 
about way to get at what is profitable. However, I would 
say concerning Miss Edgeworth, that you may glean many 
useful things from her writings. 

“ I remember meeting with a concise, liut forcible criticism 
on them by a man of eminent genius. He says, ‘ I admire 
them; but they excite no feeling and leave no love. Still, 
the impression of prudence and intellect is profound, and may 
be useful.’ This is true ; the prudent self-possession of her 
pattern characters is worthy of imitation ; and the constant 
desire which she manifests to stimulate young people to the 
cultivation of whatever degree of intellect they may possess I 
highly approve. To this they are incited by being shown how 
conducive tlie possession of knowledge, and a literary taste, 
are to success in life and to domestic happiness. This is quite 
true, and will have its influence on a sensible person ; but a 
higher and holier motive may be set before us.” 

“ What is that, father?” 
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^ The more we learn of science or of Iiistory, the more we 
may become acquainted witli the character and dealingis of 
that great Being with uhoni we have to do. Aud,^as I have 
no doubt, the j>i^wers of our minds are intended by our Creator 
I for a statfe of expansion ‘throughout eternity, we promote that 
I object by gaining information, provided always that we employ 
our thinking powers in a right way. Oh, my children, never 
forget in your pursuit of kno\yledge, that the most profound 
learning irrespective of the religion of the gospel is, in relation 
to eternity, altogether vanity. May you always, like the 
apostle Jkuil, be able to ‘ count all things but loss for the excel- 
^ lency of tlic kiiowlctlgo of Christ Jesus our Lord,’ Phil. iii. 8 ; 
and, however keen your relish for the productions of the wise 
and learned of tliis world, ever be able to say and feel — 

‘ Lord, thou art true ; and ob, the joy 
To turn from other words to thine ; 

To dig for gold Avithout alloy, 

From truth’s unfathomable mine/*’ 


j FUUIT HY THE WAY. 

i THE REMEDY AND THE TOLI SITED HORN. 

I AiJviaying at a note, on tne continent u^here the servant who 
I usually waits on me is an interesting young man, and always 
j ready to sto]) and listen to a serious word on religion. Yes- j 

• terday evening, he wept wliilc telling me how much his 
present life differed from that which he led in his father’s 
house in Germany, where every morning and evening they 
read the Holy Bible and prayed to God. 

T then asked him if lie had a Bible. “Yes,” he ansAvered j 
“ it is in my room.” 

And do you read it regularly every day?” 

“ Im^iossible, sir! At eleven or twelve o’clock at night I 
am overpowered with fatigue and sleej) ; in the morning, 1 must 
be down as soon as I am awake, and during the day I have 
so much to do that I cannot get even a quarter of an hour to 
read the Bible.” 

I let him tell me all that w^as on his conscience ; and I then 
put this question to him: “Now tell me, John, if the phy- 

• sician had ordered you to take some remedy for your liealth 
every morning before going down stairs, and afterwards to 
drink a glass of cold tvater, do you think that you would say 
to him ‘Impossible, sir, I have no time for it!’ AYould you 
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aofc rather regularly, and however hurried you might be, take 
your medicine, and drink your glass of Vater?’’ 

John stood still with his eyes fixed on me, and at last said, 

That is very true, sir. It is because we will^not — yes, will 
not read the Bible, that we say there is no time for it If we 
sincerely wished it, as we desire to follow thd' order of a doctor, 
ah ! the time would soon be found for it.” 

“ You will read it, then ?” I said to him. “You will regu- 
larly and faithfully take this remedy for your soul’s health 

“ I promise you, sir,” said John. “ Yes, this very evening, 
and from to-morrow morning I will take the remedy as you 
call it, sir.” 

j Thereupon John went out, and I prayed to God tliat he 
would strengthen the weakness of this young man. And God 
has done so ; for this morning when Jolni brought me my 
breakfast, I said to him, “ Well! did you take your medicine 
^ yesterday evening and this morning ?” 

He answered quietly, “Yes, sir; and thanks be to God, I 
feel much better than usual, and 1 hope always to take it twice 
a day.” 

I hope that John will be faithful, and that lie will find at 
least as much time for the health of his soul as he would, if it 
were necessary, for the health of liis body. 

THE POLISHED HORN. 

This morning, on returning from a walk, I passed near the 
shop of a worker in horn ; and admiring the beautiful })oli.sli 
of the objects exposed in his window, 1 asked him if I might 
know by what process he polished his horn so well. 

“ Oh, willingly,” he answered ; inviting me at the same 
time to come in. lie then showed me slowly, and in detail, 
the different means he used to give tlie horn its polisji. I 
took the tools, and worked away myself, and at last succeeded 
in acquiring the art I wished. 

But I also felt, just as 1 was going to leave, that it was not 
merely for this that God had led me to tlie workshop of this 
clever and obliging young man ; and I asked him if he had 
as much peace in his soul as I had pleasure in the acquisition 
of the polishing process. 

I . Thereupon, opening his heart to me, he spoke of his sins, of 
his unworthiness before God, and of his consequent need of 
a change of life, in order that he miglit at last be able to 
present himself before the Lord. In fact, he used the usual 
language of self-justification, telling me that he hoped that at 
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some future time he should change and repent, and that then 
God would save him. 

I then said to him, Tell me ; do you think that I have 
made this horn by polishing it? have I not merely polished 
what I had already T* 

He began to laugh, saying, But, sir, it is quite evident 
that polishing horn is not making it; polishing it merely 
makes it more beautiful, but does not create it. God makes 
it, and we work upon it.” 

“ Well, then,” said I, “why do you think that working at 
and polishing your soul will make it become a child of God ? 
If it is not so at first, will all your work and trouble make it 
I what it wiis not ?” , 

I then explained the gospel plan to him, and all that Jesus 
I had done for sinners. 1 also spoke of the faith of that heart 
j which trusts in the Saviour, and concluded by quoting the 
I w ords of Scripture, that he who believes in* Chr^t has life, 
j and that, therefore, pqor and impure sinner as he was, if he 
I believed in Christ, lie became. a child of God and an heir of 
I lieaven. 

; “ I understand,” said the workman ; “it is C^od who, for the 

j sake of the Saviour, pardons our sins anti gives us his grace.” 

I “Ajssuredly; and thus, so to speak, from wood, and very bad 
i w'ood TOO, this poor heart becomes by faitli beautiful horn. But, 

! though it become horn it is still rough and coarse, and it must 
I be perfectly polished before God can receive it into heaven. 

I “ Ah, I see,” said the workman quickly ; “ it is by setting 
oneself to do the will of God that one becomes better ; not — I 
I see ! I see ! — not in order to make oneself a child of God, but 
i because one is so already. Ah ! liow' different is this from 
i what I thought it w^as till now!” 

I Do you see, then, that the horn becomes polished because 
it is already horn, and — ” 

“ And not that it may become so,” interrupted the work- 
man. “ This is quite simple, and I thank you much. You 
have taught me far more, sir, than I taught you ; God be 
thanked for it !” 

“ That is to say, then, that in future you will do two things ; 
first you will believe that our good Saviour has really bought 
us by his blood — ” 

- “Yes, yes I that I will believe; or rather, I should say I 
think I do believe it, and wdth all my heart.” 

“ And the second, dear friend, is, that you will take care 
\ more and more each day to keep the commandments of the 
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Lord, in order that you may become each day more like the 
Saviour/' 

“ I understand ! I understand ! Yes, the horn must now be ; 
polished I Oh that God may polish it soon V* 

I conversed some moments longer with this young man, and 
then left him with the delightful thought and hope that God 
will teach liim also to polish his horn. c. m. 


LESSONS FIl’OM WAR. 

YOUR JtNEMY. 

It is very important that those who are engaged in war should 
possess a correct knowledge of the character, resounies, and 
designs of. their opponents. This has always been felt, and 
various means have been adopted to obtain the much desired 
information.^ Spies are often sent into the enemy'i camj), who 
run terrible risks while seeking to obtain their object. It is 
equally desirable that those who are engaged in a spiritual 
warfare, should know who tlieir enemies are, what are their 
intentions, and by what means they propose to accomplish 
them. There is, however, no need that we sliould scuid spies 
into our enemy’s camp ; for He to whom “ the darkness and 
the light are both alike,” and before whom hell hath no 
covering,” has given us full information on these subjects ; 
and if v'e carefully study it^ we shall not remain ignorant of 
the character, intentions, or devices of our gri^t enemy. 

Satan is ‘‘ the enemy ” of whom we speak. He is the 
enemy •of all, and the friend of none. Even to those who are 
most like him, and who spend their lives in working out liis 
wishes, he is an enemy. 33ut he is the special enemy of the 
good. The image of God renewed in the soul is tlie eyesore 
of hell, and against this shining mark his malice and spite 
will continually shoot venomed arrows. To such as are the 
friends of God, we may especially say, He is “ your enemy,” 
and you need to be ever on your giiard against him. 

What kind of an enemy Satan is may be learned from the 
names and titles given to him in the Scriptures. The word of 
God never exaggerates anything, never raises a false alarm, 
nor seeks to excite fear unnecessarily. Our enemy is there 
called, “ the god of this world,” 2 Cor. iv. 4 ; ‘Mhe prince of 
this world,” John xii. 31 “ ruler of the darkness of this 
world,” Eph. vi. 12; “accuser of the brethren,” Kev. xii. 
10; “deceiver,” Rev. xx. 10; “liar and murderer,” John 
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viii. 44 ; and he is said to be “ an adversary,” 1 Peter v. 8, 
He is compared to “ a roaring lion,” a crafty serpent, and an 
artful fowler. From these and other Scriptures we may leam 
that our enemy is an intelligent being, one who possesses 
great powers of mind. That he is powerful, able to dP fearful 
mischief, if permitted ; as we see in the case of the patriarch 
Job. lie is withal very patient and persevering; biding his 
time, returning again and again to the assault ; trying various 
methods to accomplish his end. We are sure also that he has 
had much experience, having long studied the human heart 
and human history, and liaving had to do with all hinds of 
characters. We may be quite sure that Sfttan answers to the 
names given him in Scripture, and that whatever disguises he 
may assume, or whatever instrument^ he may employ, his 
designs are ever evil, in agreement with the malice and cruelty ,, 
of his nature. 

Tiiere ar<‘ three special ways in wliich he dis})lays his 
enmity. Tfie first is deceiving in order to destroy. By 
decej)tion, more than force, he has ever prevailed. Eve was » 
“beguiled through his subtil ty;^’ thus our race was ruined, 
attd ever since lie has been pursuing the same course. He 
deceives by lies, for he was, says our Lord, “a liar from the 
beginning.’’ If he (vin jiersuade immortal souls to believe 
anything (dse in the })lace of Gods w^ord, he is sure to succeed. 
The great truth of that holy boolRis salvation only through 
the merits of Christ : against this Satan has raged more than 
against all besides, and tlie greater part of those who bear the 
Christian name are, it is to be feared, so deceived by him, that 
they rest their hopes for eternity either on superstitious obser- 
vances or self-righteous deeds. Ctliers, who admit the gospel 
way of salvation into their heads, do not “ believe with the 
heart unto righteousness,” nor prove their faith to be sincere by 
repentance and holiness. Tiiat such persons should rest satis- 
fied while it is declared that “ without holiness no man shall 
see the Lord,” proves that they believe Satan rather than God. 

Satan shows his enmity in distressing in order to dismay, 
lliose who are resctied from his grasp he will injure and 
distress as much as possible. He knows that it is their high 
privilege to be happy in God, and to rejoice in hope of his 
glory, find that God is glorified when this is the c.iise. To 
hinder their joy, and interrupt their peace; to produce fears, 
<lespond(nicy, an<i weakness ; he accuses them to God ; throws 
in hery darts, and, perhaps, employs human instruments to 
trouble the mind. 
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' He also decoys in ordelr to degrade. Here he uses the 
world as a bait, and seeks by it to draw away the heart from 
Christ and heavenly things. He that tempted Christ to ‘‘ fail 
dowm and worship him,” holding out as a lure “ the glory of 
this woild,” will be sure to try the same temptation with Ids 
followers ; and, alas ! we do not always say “ Get thee hence, 
Satan,” but sometimes listen and are ensnared, enter into \\ 
temptation, and become degraded by wrong connexions, and 
lying vanities. . 

But why, some may ask, is Satan thus “ niy enemy ?” what 
have I done to him tliat he should seek my destnictioirthus? 
Have you not an immortal soul? he wishes to ruin it eteriiallv. 
Are you not placed within reach of blessings and glories, to I 
which he can never fio})e to attain? On this account he 
f envies you, and nouhl fain keep yog away from God and 
apart from Christ. Are you not God’s creature, bound to 
serve and glorif)^ him? and Satan Jiates God so thoroughly that 
he dislikes to see any one do this. And then if you, through 
rich grace, are a son of Gofi, united to the Saviour, inhabited 
by the Holy Spirit, he knows that you will seek to injure his 
interests, to rob him of his subjects, and expose his (le^’ices, 
and he wdll treat you accordingly. 

If these things are so, then how foolish it is to trifle with 
such a subject, or to speak lightly and jokingly of such an , 
enemy. And it is equally foolish to deny the fact, because 
we cannot, see the foe, nor tell how he carries on his temp- 
tations. We are sure it is so, because God has said it, and the 
history of the world proves it. The fact of our not being 
able to see this enemy makes the case more serious still. To 
have an enemy so cunning, so mighty, so experienced, and yet 
invisible, is a solemn thought indeed. 

How dreadful, too, is the. idea of being forever associated 
with such a being. Can it be that any of our rac(j who hear 
the gospel will also hear the solemu sentence, Depart, ye 
cursed, into everlasting fire, prepared for the devil and liis 
angels?” Alas! many will be found in this sad case, l^et f 
. us earnestly embrace and constantly hold that gospel u Iiieh is 
the ‘‘ power of God unto salvation,” delivering from the king- 
dom of darkness, and translating into the kingdom of God’s 
dear Son, Let ns, if w^e have realized this great change, 
make daily use of the promises of God, the offices of Christ, 
and the influences of the Holy Spirit. If Satan is an accuser, 
the Saviour is an advocate. If our enemy is a roaring lion — 
a crafty, venomous serpent — a lying deceiver — our great 
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Saviour is the Lamb in the midst of the throne,’^ possessed 
of infinite wisdom and power; he is a faithful friend, a skilful 
physician, “ the faithful and true witness.” Let us learn to 
set him over against all the power and rage of our ’^nemy, 
aud tiieri we may rejoice in hope that we shall be ‘‘iuaore than 
conquerors through him that loved us.” Let us seek to be 
Jed % the Holy Spirit into all truth and holiness, so shall we 
be preserved from the wiles of the devil. 

I'licre is no doubt but that .God has wise reasons for per- 
mitting this enemy of all goodness thus to go about, “seeking 
whom he may devour/' This jjennissioti furnishes no excuse 
for wilful sin. Iliose wlio attend to Satan's suggestions, who 
neglect God’s sayings, and ai‘(‘, thus lured down to destruction, 
will be “ without excuse;” while those who “ overcome him 
through tli(^ blood <>f tlm Lamb, and the word of his testimony,‘'bi 
will be crowned w it h honour, 'riiere is no doubt God will 
vindicate his own character ; his wisdom will be seen in per- 
mitting Siitan to war so long against holiness, and the whole j 
universe will l^e instructed by tlyi vindication. 

But even now wa* may learn some lessons from the character | 
and doings of our great enemy, and thus make him do us good | 
against his will. We may learn how useless great powers of 
mind are without holiness. How much better moral beauty 
is than physical loveliness or mental splendour. Those who 
are only concerned about the last tw'o, and are careless of the 
first, are in sympathy witli Satan, and must perish with him if 
they persevere in their preference. But those who love holi- 
ness, and hale sin, shall live for ev(^r in a world of light, and 
make such advances in knowledge as even Satan has no idea of. 

AVe may ]<‘arn also how awfully blinding and hindering is 
the po^^'e^ of sin. This wdeked Spirit goes on persevering in 
j evil, iiotvvitlistanding all his knowledge of what is to be tlie 
I nsult. II(? coiitinm‘,s fighting against God, though fully 
i aware that it is finite struggling with Infinite. Still he carries 
I oil the hopeless contest, intent only on doing mischief, though 
it must icturn on his own head. ThuvS, also, many act wjio 
are deluded by him. They have proved that “ sin is misery ;'l 
they are jaded, disappointed, worn out in sin’s service; yet 
they try again, still hoping to gather “ grapes of thorns, and 
figs of thistles.” What will they do in the end thereof? 

We may also learn from our enemy to occupy an appointed 
j sphere of labour with care, and to diligently improve our time, 
j Satan dedareil when questioned by the Almighty, that lie came 
I “from going to and fro iii the earth, and from waking up 
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“ IT IS time to seek the eord/* 


I and down in it and we read in Rev. xii. 12, Satan is come 
I down, having great wrath, because he knoweth that he hath 
, but a short time.” Seeing, then, that ‘‘our adversary the 
1 devil ” is ever diligent and in earnest, let us be sober and 
; vigilant^”. alw^ays abounding in the work of the Lord 
Redeeming the time, because the days are evil.” And seeing 
that Satan and other evil spirits act in unison to do mischief, 
let all God’s servants unite in every possible way to spread 
“the truth as it is in Jesus;” and agree together earnestly to 
invoke the aid of their heavenly and almighty Friend, even 
the God of peace, who has promised ‘‘to bruise Satan under 
our feet shortly.” J. 0 . 


" IT IS TIME TO SEEK THE LORD.’’ 

Oh say not, “ I will yet deity 
To seek God’& offered grace;”’ 

When Jesus, with a voice of love^ 

Says now, “ Seek thou my facel” 

Say not, ** When sickness lays me low 
I will begin to pray 

For swift disease, or sudden death, 

May call thy s6ul away. 

Say not, I’ll choose religion’s ways 
When youtliful joys are flown 

The heart u liich trines now with siu 
May then be hard as stone. 

Say not, “ I’ll soon repent of sin, 

And bow before God's throne;” 

The Spirit now may cease to strive, 

May now let thee alone. 

Say not, To-morrov; I will turn:” 

To thee it may not come ; 

For e’en this night thy soul may hear 
Its everlasting doom. 

JBut .say, wdth earnestness and faith, 

“ Jesus, I come to thee ; 

Now from this moment, by thy grace, 

Help me from sin to flee. 

Now for thy tender mercy’s sake, 

Forgive my past delay ; 

And in thine own redeeming blood 
Wash all n^y sins away. 

Now by thy Holy Spirit’s power, 

Renew this heart of mine ; 

And may the life which thou hast f>par€d, 

Be henceforth wholly thine.” 

u. 
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THE WOOD-KANGER’S HUT 


*-‘89 YOU want another of ^grandpapa’s stories this evening,” 
said Mr. Morton to the group of young people who had drawn 
round his hearth. “ Well, I must recall one to mind, and 
even now have recollected what may, I hope, be not wholly 
uninteresting, though without anything marvellous, as in my 
eastern adventures, and unadorned by descriptions of places 
and customs which you used to say made them quite poeticaK 
The scene is nearer home, but the time some years back. 

“ Soon after my return from tlie east, I went to visit a 
friend in Ireland, determined to mfke the most of my stay in 
that country by learning something of the state of the people, 
especially with regard to religious knowledge. Close to his 
residence was a village, beautifully situated at the south side 

Apnn^, » 
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of a hill, which so sheltered it from every sharp wind, that 
though it was very early in the season, I might say — 

* Fair spring, the jocnnd queen pf new-born flowers, 

Bathed in light fragrant airs and sanny showers, 

Was come already, and the grass was set 
With violets, cowslips, daffodils, all wet 
With freshest dew. 

I liked to stroll about this pleasant hamlet, conversing with 
its inhabilaaits, whose courteous manners and warm feelings 
interested me so greatly that I was grieved to the lieart to 
find them generally in gross ignorance of God’s truth ; and 
fervently prayed to him that he would be ‘ pleased to open tlieir 
eyes, and to turn them from ilarkness to light, and from tlie 
power of Satan unto God, tlKit they might receive forgiveness 
of sins, and an inheritance among them which are sanctified 
by frith that is in Clmst,’ Acts xxvu 18 . 

‘‘ My friend, who wished to show me everything worthy of 
observation, one fine morning proposed a ramble in a wood 
not far from the village, whieli, be said, was, by many, con- 
sidered one of the most beautifol scenes in tliat part of the 
country. There was a narrow opening in tlie Jrill to the 
north of the village, by which we entered a valley that 
widened at each sade as we proceeded, and was, with its in- 
closing hills, covered with fine old treei, the remains of one 
of the amsient forests once existing in this part of Ireland ; a 
bright rapid stream ran down through thia glen, and altogether 
the place fully verified my friend’s announcement of its pecu- 
liar beauty, although I am not sufficiently clever at (lescription 
to give a good idea of it. 

“We had proceeded about two miles up this romantic glen, 
when I perceived what, at first, seemed to be the ruins of 
some large building, but it was a rock rising perpendicularly 
near the brink of tlie water ; and its crags, covered with 
heath, ferns, and bushes of the vacciniura, or whonle-beny, 
might easily be mistaken for the ivy-covered turrets of an old 
castle. I stopped to admire vvhat was, indeed, a very pictu- 
^sque object. 

“ ‘ This,’ said my friend , ^ is Carrig-ria-phooka, the rock of the 
fairies, who are said to inhabit a small cave which it contains.’ 

“ ‘ And are such supersfltions still adhered to ?’ I inquired. 

“ ^Yes,’ he answered, ‘in remote places where civilization 
and education have not reached, but they are fast disappear- 
ing. The fairies, the pantheon of Irish demigods, are retiring, 
one by one, before the schoolmaster and civil engineer, to take 
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up their abode in wild lonely glems sudi as this, hiding in the 
gorgeous yellow furze or ‘purple heath, from the approaching 
innovations which will, I hope, soon banish them for ever 
from our island.* 

^ ‘ May a knowledge of God’s word be the means of dis- 
pelling these delusions,’ I ^id, ‘for that would substitute 
truth in their stead. But tell me, what is the popular belief 
concerning these fairies ?* 

“ ‘ That they are beings who were once inhabitants of 
heaven, cast out for some transgression, and now actively 
employed in doing every mischief that they can to the human 
race.’ 

“ ‘ Then,* said I, ‘ this Irish superstition is, like all that I 
have met with in other countries, founded on truth, the faint 
and distant echo of revelation.’ 

“ We were now standing underneath the rock, when, issuing 
from the other side of it, we heard the sound of human voices ; 
they were at times loud, as if in contention, and then vve could 
discern something like lamentaj:ion or complaining. My 
friend started, ‘lla!’ he exclaimed, ‘ I think I know what 
tiiis means, and it has its origin in the superstitions concerning 
these same phooka or fairies, whose power and malignity are 
even greater than those of the evil genii of the Arabian tales, 
which we used to read in our childhood. At the other side of 
this rock stands the wocxi- ranger’s hut, and from its vicinity 
to tlie cave supposed to be the habitation of these supernatural 
beings, he and his family have ever been in peculiar dread of 
their assaults. He has a daughter who has had a delicate 
constitution from infancy, and this was attributed to the influ- 
ence of the ‘ good peo])le,’ as they are usually called. Incan- 
tations were used, and fairy drinks administered with little 
effect, and no heathen rites that you have witnessed in distant 
lands could exceed in absurdity those practised here in the ^ 
midst of a country called Christian.’ 

“ ‘ Alas !’ 1 cried, ^ the name signifies little. The word of 
God, tlie only source of true Christianity, is shut up from your 
poor countrymen, ‘ for the leaders of this people cause them to 
err ; and they that are led of them are destroyed,’ Isa. ix. 16. 
Why do not we who have free access to that life-giving word, 
strain every nerve to disseminate it amongst them ?’ 

“ My friend continued ; ‘ The child gradually recovered, i 
and grew to be a nice little girl, when* my wife, who felt j 
interested about her, got her into the service of a good lady, 
who lived at some distance. There she stayed two years, when 
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we heard that she had returned to her solitary home at the rock, 
in. this wild wood, her health having again failed, and a change | 
taken place in'her in many ways, so that shewould-not even go | 
to the priest for confession, nor acdbmpany her family to mass ; 
this was, as you may* suppose, all attributed, by these deluded 
people, to her old tormentors, the fairies of Carrig-na-phooka. 
Persons supposed to be skilful in such matters, were consulted, 
and persuaded her parents that these malicious beings had 
‘ actually carried off their daughter, substituting one of their 
own people, wearing her form, in her place. 1 was privately 
informed last night, that the old women who pronounced this 
verdict, were to meet here to-day, and use incantations for 
the purpose of driving away this impostor, and getting poor 
Katie brought back again, and no doubt the work is now 
going on where we hear the voices. Come on !* 

I followed him round the base of the rock till we came to 
the wood-ranger’s hut, outside which some people, chiefly old 
women, had assembled, and were seated on the grass. We 
stood near some thick underwood w hich completely concealed 
us from their view. A full description of the scene wliich we 
witnessed would be i)ainful as a proof of the degraded state 
into which sin and ignorance may lead the human mind, even 
if related of some distant heathen nation, but doubly so wlien 
we hear it of a })eople so closely connected with ourselves. It 
made an indelible impression on my mind ; but my account of 
it sjiall be brief. 

It seems that one plan arranged for getting rid of the 
fairy who was thought to personify Katie, was to starve her ; 
and for the greater part of the preceding day and *night, the 
poor girl had been left in her sick bed without food or driak, 
this being thought necessary to make the charms of rushes 
gathered near a holy w^ell, sacred herbs, and other things 
• which the old women were preparing, take effect. One 
woman alone w'as unemjdoyed. She sat, pale and trembling, 
and occasionally the tears trickled dow n her cheek, which she 
wiped with her apron. We heard the voice of the young 
sufferer from the hut, calling out, * Mother, dear, w ont you 
me one sup of water?' and this woman sprang to her 
feet as if about to comply with the request, but the others 
I ^stopped her, and called out, as my frieiul translated for me, 

I ‘ Not one drop of this water from the blessed well. Go back, 
old hag, to fairy-land, and send us our darling Katie once 
again.’ ^ 

A fact, which came onder the observation of the writer. 
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“ But I am not to dwell upon the scene ; indeed, before very 
long, niy friend’s patience failed, and he burst from our hiding- 
place into 4be midst of the group, upbraiding them with 
cruelty and folly, ordering them to disperse instantly, and 
assuring them that if a repetition of such doings ever occurred, 
he would punish every one concerned in it by law. In a few 
I moments, all had disappeared except the girl’s parents. The 
i father, when accused for his share in the matter, declared that 
! he had not much faith in these means for the restoration of his 
j child, but that the women had insisted on using them, while 
1 the mother wept in silence. 

! We entered the hut, and found the poor girl almost faint- 
j ing from exhaustion. Some goat’s milk was all tliat could be 
! procured in the way of nourishment, of wliich we gave her a 
I drink, and then returned home, promising to send more suit- 
able restoratives. My friend’s wife Jiaving prepared a small 
basket of such, I undertook to be the bearer of it. Having 
some medical skill, I thought it possible I might be useful to 
Katie, and my heart still more earnestly yearned to benefit 
the benighted souls of these poof people : vso I returned to the 
fairies’ rock. | 

1 had foniid one man in tlie village who c(mld read Irish, I 
to whom I had given a Bible in that language, and, at my 
re(juest, he accompanied me. Wc found the sick girl rather 
better, and after administering some of tiie good things which 
1 had brought, I recoininended her lying down again, and 
joined the lather, mother, and three or four brothers and 
sisters who were in the cottage, conversing with them freely, 
as they spoke tolerable English. A few questions elicited 
an account of the wicked inhabitants of the cave, and the 
mischief they had done in the neighbourhood, when the 
woman of the house, looking surprised, said, ‘ Sir, you do not 
laugii at us, nor get into a pas^ion and call us fools, as the 
master does. Can it be that your honour believes in the 
fairies yourself?’ 

‘ I believe, and on the best authority,’ was my reply, 

‘ that there are wicked spirits, once cast out of heaven, going 
about seekirjg to do us all the mischief they can,* worse than 
what you liave been telling of injuring cows and spoiling the 
crops, eveii trying to turn us away from God, and make us 
disobey him, that we may, at last, be with tliem in hell.’ 

They crossed themselves devoutly. ‘ Ohone !’ exclaimed 
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Katie’s father, ‘ if this be so, we* are worse off even than we 
thought ourselves.’ 

‘‘ ‘ No, my good friends^ you are better off, au^I can show 
you how. We can know nothing of these things except from 
a book which God has given us. It is his own word, and I 
will tell you nothing but what I find in it. You will see how 
he sends his good angels to take care of those who fear him, 
and then no evil spirit can touch them.’ 

“ At a sign from me, my companion opened the Bible at 
tlie 34tli psalm, which I had marked. When the cottagers 
saw^ the book they looked uneasily at each other, but tJie 
moment they heard their native tongue^ all suspicion was 
over. They listened with an expression of delight, and at the 
7th verse, ‘ The angel of the Lord encampetii round about 
them that fear him, and delivereth tliein/ the wood-ranger 
exclaimed, ‘ True enough, what your honour said, God ciui 
send his angel to the poor nian to deliver him.’ 

“ ‘ He can,* I replied, when the psalm was ended, ^ and he 
has done w'onderful things for us. Listen to this.’ The Kitli 
verse of John iii,, ‘God so Ibved ^he world,’ etc., and a few 
of the following, verses, were then read aloud. 'Jlie effect 
upon these poor people was beyond describing. Low; but 
heartfelt exclamations burst from their lips, wdien suddenly, 
Katie sat up in her bed, and said, ‘ Father, rnotlier, dear, it is 
the same gx>od news, the veiw' same good book tiiat iny mis- 
tress gave me when I learned that God only can forgive sins; 
and it was he, blessed be his name ! and not fairies t)r wicked 
spirits, that put it iuto my heart to go })y it in all things.’ 

“ ‘ If it is from God, it must be true, and we ought all go 
by it,’ was her father’s reply. 

“ ‘ Go on with it, Mick Nolan, go on with it, anyhow,’ 
cried the mother, and Luke’s account of the Lord’s death was 
read, till every one was ir tears. 

“Tiierewere few days during my sojouni in the neigh- 
bourhood, that I did not visit the wood-ranger’s hut, accom- 
panitnl by my reader, w ho soon seemed to partake of the deep 
interest in the book with which he was listened to. It pleased 
God to bless tlie means I used for Katie’s recovery, aial before 
1 left, she was able to return to the service of her good mistress. 
So my story is ended, and may it inffuence you to do all you 
can towards supplying the poor Irish with the word of Crod.” 

J3. F. G. 
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“ PEACE AT THE LAST.” 

Not many weeks ago I stood, for the first time, beside a 
dying bed. X had looked on death before, for who has reached 
uianh{K>d or womajihood without being called to gaze upon 
the awful aspect of that universal visitant ? But I had never 
watched the stealthy progress of his inroads, or spoken with 
one who stood face to face with him, in near expectation of the 
last great struggle. It was therefore with a new and solemn 
feeling that I entered the chamber of a dying girl who had 
expressed a wdsh to see me. 

I had visited her in a former illness about twelve months 
before, and seen reason then to hope that the grace of God had 
fitted her for either life or deatli ; a belief confirmed by every- 
thing 1 had since heard of her. For a while she recovered 
sufliciently to be able to return to her situation, but now, for 
two months, she had been again confined to her bed, suffering 
from a fearful disease wdiich it was evident could only termi- 
nate in deatii. Incessant pain, rising at times to paroxysms of 
terrible agony, and only lulled *at night by powerful opiates, 
had wT)rn iier almost to the appearance of a living skeleton, 
and it was the surprise of her medical attendant, as well as of 
all w ho saw her, that she could have lingered on so long. 
These particulars her mother told me on a previous visit, 
dwelling on Ellerfs patient endurance and resignation with 
many tears. 

When I entered the room a smile of grateful welcome 
lighted up the poor girl’s wasted features, and the warm pres- 
sure of her thin white fingers, told almost more plainly than 
her whispered words that she was truly glad to see me. As 
soon as 1 was seated, she expressed in a few unobtrusive words 
her sorrow at hearing of a sudden and heavy bereavement I 
had recently sustained. I have often been struck with the 
extreme delicacy and refinement of feeling and manner which 
religion sometimes produces among the poor, but never more 
so than in this case. Ellen H — had been a servant of all 
work to a mistress as uneducated as herself; but in all my 
visits to her I never heard a word or an idea that would have 
ill become a Christian lady; and her delicate consideration for 
the feelings of others was such as many ladies might have 
studied with advantage. 

She was unable to speak above a whisper, and a choking 
cough frequently compelled her to pause ; but she answered 
all my questions calmly and witliout reserve. I have said 
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before that I believed her to be a Christian ; but knowing now 
how near she stood to that eternity where the stability of her 
hopes would be tried, I was most anxious to have clear testi- 
5 mony from her own lips that they rested on a sure foundation. 
After a little conversation, I began, therefore, by askirig if she 
knew the physician’s opinion of her state. Slie told me quietly 
that he said she could not last long ; adding, “ I am willing 
to wait God’s time.” To another question, she replied that 
she was quite happy, and that no doubts or fears were ever 
permitted to disturb her mind. 

There was an indescribable serenity about her whole manner, 
a look of settled peace on her emaciated countenance, which 
eloquently corroborated her words, and which, I knew', if 
rightjy founded, could spring but from one source. I asked 
her, however, solemnly to tell me, as in the sight of God and 
the near prospect of eternity, on what lier Ijopes of salvation 
rested. ** On Jesus,” wajs the brief and instant, but most com- 
prehensive answer. 

‘‘Still, feeling anxious that no loose ideas or acijuiretl 
phraseology of religion shoulcl mislead either her or me on so 
momentous a subject, I pressed it yet closer, asking, with the 
deepest and most solemn interest, whether she felt thaf' her 
coming to him had been real ami personal, such as to enable 
her to look forw ard w ithout shrinking ; whether, existing away 
all other liope, she could meet the last struggle, and go forth 
into eternity, and stand alone before the throne of God without 
fear, looking to him ? It was an awfully momentous question ; 
one which 1 should scarcely have dared to put in all its naked 
force to one whose faith seemed feeble, or w hose courage 
shaken; but there was no hesitation, not a momentary tremor 
in her voice or look. Her answer was one never to be for- 
gotten, so simple, yet so decisive was it : “ I know^ that he 
will carry me through it all.” 

There was that in her manner which 1 cannot describe, but 
' which carried to my mind the conviction I was seeking. The 
solemn thought I had suggested was evidently no new' one to 
her. . I felt that often in her long silent houts of pain and 
wakefulness, it must have risen before her, and been met 
and conquered till it became no longer startling ; she had 
triumphed over it in Jesus. In quietness and assurance she 
was resting on his righteousness, and its work on her soul 
was peace. 

I sat a little longer with her, speaking of him and of his 
mercies; while her glistening eyes and feeble utterance told 
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the adoration of which her heart seemed full ; and then I left 
her, promising soon to come again. 

Op my next visit, two days afterwards, I was surprised to 
find her to all appearance better. Her voice was less feeble, 
and there was even a degree of brightness and animation, like 
that of health, about her manner. I took her some flowers, 
of which she was very fond, and she held them in her Uand, 
inhaling their fragrance, and drinking in their beauty with 
the deep, almost tearful, appreciation which it needs a long 
confinement to a sick room fully to bestow. 

I spoke to her of Him who clothed the earth with these fair 
witnesses for his power and love, of his minute and tender 
watchfulness over his redeemed ones, and of the glorious home 
he had prepared, to which she was now hastening ; and she lay 
and listened with a countenance radiant with interest and joy, 
her brief remarks showing the uiidoubting faith with which 
she rested on his promises. I then read to her part of the 
closing chapter of Baxter’s “ Saint’s Rest,” which she seemed 
thoroughly to enjoy, and finished with the 14th chapter of 
John’s gospel — those precious parting words of Jesus which 
have cheered the hearts of thousands of his dying people, and 
lighted up the dark valley with joy unspeakable and full of 
glory. 

Siie thanked me with warm and repeated expressions of 
gratitude, and I soon after left her, bearing with me an ) 
impression that, I think, no years will ever eflFace, of the peace 
with which the ,religion of Jesus can soothe a dying bed. I i 
had often read of it, often heard of it, but the bright and holy 
calm of that wasted face, and the meek assurance of the feeble, 
but unfaltering voice, was beyond even my imagination. A 
holy, deep serenity breathed in every word and look, unlike to 
anything on earth, except perhaps the all-absorbing peace and 
adoration of a soul newly brought to rejoice in the light of 
God. 

The next day but one I went again. My visit was unavoid- 
ably delayed till evening, and when I reached her house I had 
to wait some time before I could see her. Her mother told 
me that she had been fearfully worse since I last saw her, and 
was then having a little rest. Symptoms which told unmis- 
takably of approaching death had appeared, and her sufferings, 
for about six hours that afternoon, had been most agonizing. 
Now, for about half-an-hour, she had had an interval of ease, 
and her mother expressed a wish that I should v^it and see 
her, as it might probitbly be the last time. 
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It was growing almost dunk when at length I anxiously 
ascended the narrow stairs, and entered her little room. The 
usual smile of welcome greeted nae, but 1 could not catc^ her 
first feeble words. Bending over her to listen, the perfume of 
the fresh flowers I had brought attracted her notice, and slie 
thanked me for having again remembered them. I held them 
near to her, for she was too weak to lift up her hand, and she 
dwelt on their beauty with the same look of earnest admiration 
which I had before remarked. I felt that it was not tlie mere 
earthly loveliness of tlie flowers that filled her mind ; and, half 
to myself and half to her, 1 said in a low voice, Ills flowers.” 
She caught the words in a moment, as if they wtere the echo 
of what was passing in her mind, and repeated with deep and 
evident feeling, “ His flowers.” 

I said, “ I hear that there is another messenger come to 
tell you that you are near your home.” She sniiled faintly 
and assented, adding, as she had done 'before, I am willing 
to wait his time.” “ Does any doubt or fear,” I inquired, 
‘‘ trouble you now in the pros<pect of tiie end ?” ‘‘ No, none,” 
was tiie whispered answer; “ I liave peace.” Is there any 
word of God in which you And especial comfort ?” She begaji 
to quote a text, but her voice failed ; after a short pause, she 
whispered, He will send the Comforter.” I said a few 
words of the Saviour’s promised presence to the end, and then 
took leave of her as for the last time, for she was evidently too 
weak to bear more conversation. I had indeed only been able 
to catch the preceding answers by putting my head close to 
her. 

She held my hand for a minute or two, thanking me 
earnestly for my visit ; and I said, It seems scarcely likely 
that you will be here to-morrow, but 1 will come and see.” 
She thanked me again, and said very calmly, “ If not, we shall 
meet again and so we parted. 

These were almost the last words she spoke. She slept till 
about three o’clock the following morning, and then had an inter- 
val of intense suffering, followed by stupor throughout the day. 

I went to see her as I had promised ; but she was quite insen- ; 
sible, and about nine o’clock that evening her happy spirit was 
released from the suffering body, and she entered into rest. 

Very deep and solemn was the impression which the events 
of that week left upon my mind. We read of peaceful death- 
beds, and we feel that, to one who trusts in Jesus, ♦death can 
and ought to have no sting ; but the sight of such a closing 
scene as this brings new and triumphant niorroboration of the 
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truth. In our days of health and strength, and when th^ sun- 
shine of God’s countenance is beaming over us, we may feel 
and(5 profess to feel no fear of death ; but the answer comes 
reaciily to an unbeliever’s lips, and may even be presented to 
our own coward hearts, ‘‘ It is all very well now, but how will 
this trust hold out when you come, perhaps after long and 
de})ressing sickness, face to face with death and with eternity?” 
Here was a convincing reply, a great and triumphant fact. 
Amidst extraordinary and protracted sufiering, the religion of 
Jesus was suthcient to keep this poor girl’s mind in perfect 
])ence; to enable her to make that mysterious and fearful pas- 
sage which no philosophy could ever smoothe or brigliten, 
without even a momentary cloud of fear. By the grace of God 
slie had embraced it before the time of trial came, and in that 
hour she found it all suthcient. 

Reader, the time is coming when all earthly props shall 
fail you : have you an interest in this Jesus and his great sal- 
vation ? A. U. 


THE GALLEY SLAVE. 

To work like a galley slave,” is an adage in common use, to 
denote a very distres>iiig degree of labour ; still we doubt if 
those wiio thus apply it are always aware of the full force of 
the expression, or liave much idea of what sucli a person 
endures, there being no galleys and no slaves in our fiivoured 
land. Neither, perhaps, is it generally remembered that the 
persecuting genius of the Romish church has often availed 
itself of the barbarous system of galley slavery for the purpose 
of forcing the Lord’s people to give up gospel truth, and em- 
brace popish error. 

In these times, so remarkable for papal innovation and Pro- 
testant concession, the mind cJinnot be too strongly impressed 
witli the undeniable fact that the spirit of persecution reigns 
as powerfully as ever* in tlie churcii of Rome, and tiiat where 
she does not exercise it we may be sure she wants the power, 
not tlie will. The fearful nature of that spirit is so well illus- 
trated in the narrative of the sufferings of Isaac Le Febvre," 
a French Protestant, condemned fo the galleys for ^ no crime 
but his profession of the truth, that we shall give a short 
account of what he endured here. It is a gloomy picture to 
present to our readers, but not without its bright side, as it 

* Narrative of the sufferings of M. Isaac Le Febvre, translated by 
the Rev. J. N. Pearson. 
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also displays the patience and fortitude manifested by a 
believer in the Lord Jesus Christ. 

It is well known that the edict of Nantes, grante(|j by 
Henry iv. of France, securing toleration to his Protestant 
subjects, was repealed by Louis xiv. in the year 1685. 
From that time they were subjected to dreadful persecutions, 
of which Le Febvre’s history is a sample. 

He was arrested in February 1686, while trying to escape 
into Switzerland, and sent to B^nyon, where he was stripped 
of everything in his possession, fettered, and in every w^ay ill- 
treated. After a sojourn of three weeks in prison, he was put 
on trial, and, as he could not be induced to abjure his faith, 
condemned to serve for life as a slave o/i board the galleys. Be- 
fore this sentence was executed, he was kept for several weeks in 
close confinement, and thus describes the treatment he met with 
in his dungeon. “’Nothing can exceed the cruelty I receive. 
The weaker I become, the more they endeavour to aggravate 
the miseries of the prison. No one has been allowed to enter 
it ; and if one spot could be found where the air was more 
infected than another, I was placed there. Yet the love of 
the truth prevails in my soul, for God, who knows my heart, 
and the purity of my motives, supports me by his grace.*’ 

After a journey, during which he was loaded with fetters, 
and placed in a wagon in a very painful posture, being much 
hurt by the pressure of his fellow-travellers upon him, he was 
at length sent with other prisoners to the galleys. Separated 
from a dear Christian friend, who was also a martyr to the 
truth, Le Febvre was placed on board the galley without the 
least regard to his being an invalid and wholly without 
strength. The physician represented his case to the intend- 
ant, but without effect. The poor sufferer writes thus ; “ I 
came on board yesterday, and was immediately loaded witli 
chains. We are pitied. An officer observed to me, tliat if 
i we were here for our crimes, we might expect all sorts of 
indulgences. . . . I am made to lie upon a board a little more 
than two feet wide, and am allowed no covering. . . . This 
is a fiery trial, but though God slay me, yet will I trust him.** 

That our readers may be able to form some estimate of the 
horrors of a galley, and of the faith which could thus support 
a sufferer under them, we transcribe a description of one given 
by a Boman Catholic priest. “ A galley is. a long, flat, one- 
decked vessel. At the stern there is a cabin belonging to the 
captain, and solely his at night, or in foul weather, but in the j 
daytime common to the officers and chaplain ; all the rest of j 
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the crew, except the under-officers,, who retire to other conve- 
nient places, are exposed above-deck to the scorching heat of 
the sun by day, ana to the cold and damp by night. In the 
hold there is a close dark room ; at each end of this room 
there is a sort of scaffold, called taular, on which the sick are 
laid promiscuously, without beds, or anything under them. 
When these scaffolds are full, all other sick men are stretched 
along the cables. The whole space between the ceiling and 
the taular is but three feet ; and when the duties of my station 
called me in among them to confess, advise, or administer 
comfort, I was obliged to lie down and stretch myself along 
their sides to hear their confessions, and often, when I was 
confessing one, another expired by my side. This place is so 
dreadful, that a slave, though ever so weak, will rather choose 
to tug at the oar and expire under his chain, than retire to 
tills loathsome hospital. . . . There are five slaves to every 
oar. The fatigue of tugging at the oar is extraordinary ; 
they must rise to draw tlieir stroke, and fall back again, inso- 
much that the perspiration trickles down their harassed limbs, i 
For fear they should fail through weakness, three officers are 
posted, who, wdienever they find that an oar does not keep 
time with the rest, mercilessly exercise a tough wand on the 
man they suspect ; and as they are uncovered when they row, 
each stroke imprints evident marks of the instrument of the 
executioner. 

In the year 1703, several Protestants out of Languedoc, 
were put on board our galley. I was astonished on Sunday 
morning, after saying mass, to hear an officer say he was 
going to give the Huguenots the bastinado, because they did 
not kneel, nor show respect to the mass. The very name of 
bastinado terrified me, and I begged the officer to forbear till 
the next Sunday, that I might, in the meantime, endeavour 
to convince them of, what I thought, their duty. . . . The 
dreadful day being come, the officer narrowly observed them ; 
only two out of twenty bowed the knee to Baal, the rest boldly 
refused, and were served in the following manner. The chains 
were taken off, and each man placed in the hands of four 
Turks, who, having stripped them, and stretched them on the 
coursier (the great gun), they were there so held that they 
could not so much as stir, during which time there was a 
fearful silence thrpughout the galley. TJaen the executioner, 
with a knotty rope's end, mercilessly beat the poor wretches. 
After the skin was flayed off their flesh, the only balsam that 
was applied was a mixture of vinegar and salt; they were 
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^ then thrown into the hospital in the hold. I went thither, 
and could not refrain from tears at the sight of so much bar- 
barity. ... It was wonderful to see with what true Christian 
patience they bore their torments, never expressing anything 
like rage in the extremity of their pain, but calling upon 
Almighty God, and imploring his assistance.” 

We are glad to inform our readers that God, who can bring 
good out of evil, made these dreadful scenes the means of 
leading the Roman Catholic priest who describes them, to 
renounce papal error, and receive Christian truth. He thus 
writes : I visited them day by day, and as often as 1 did so, 

my conscience upbraided me for persisting so long in a reli- 
gion which inspired such cruelty, a temper directly opposed 
to the spirit of Cliristianity. At last their wounds, like so 
many mouths preaching to me, made me fully sensible of niy 
error, and experimentally taught me the excellence of the 
Protestant religion.”* 

Le Febvre was at length removed from the galley, but only 
to be immured in a damp and miserable dungeon, where he 
lingered for fifteen years, when the Lord was pleased to ter- 
minate his sufferings, and take him to himself. 

Dear reader, I'uscany has shown that the persecuting 
spirit of the papacy still afflicts the Lord’s people wherever 
the church of Rome has power. Sliall not we, then, whom 
the truth has made free, be valiant for that truth in the strength 
of our Lord ? Shall wc not shnn every approach to the errors 
which lead to such horrors ; while, at tiie same time, we pity, 
pray forj and use every means in our power to deliver, those 
who are bound by that bond of iniquity, that strong delusion 
which so often has caused them to stain their htiiids ‘‘ with 
the blood of the saints, and with the blood of the martyrs of 
Jesus.” 

G. 


LESSONS FROM WAR. 

FALSE BUMOCTRS, AWB A FAITHFUL KECORB. 

The Saviour foretold that there would be “ wars, and. rumours 
of wars,” and the same fearful fact is predicted by many of the 
prophets, and by the last New Testament seer, the apostle 
John. But beyond all these scenes of confusion and itiisery, 
arising ; from the “lusts which war in men's members,” we 
have exhibited the Saviour’e glorious reign of universal and 

* Bion*s account of the sufferings of Protestants on board the galkys. 
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permanent peace, when “nation shall not lift up sword against 
nation, neither shall they learn war .any more.'* As history 
lias hitherto proved the truth of tlie former predictions, and 
I thus verified God's awful threatenings, we may be fully per- 
su^ed that the many prophecies of the peaceable kingdom 
shall be acxjomplished ; “ for the mouth of the Lord of hosts 
hath spoken it," and “ the zeal of the Lord of hosts will per- 
form this." 

“ But we see not yet all things put under Him." War is 
yet raging ; men are still learning the fearful art of mutual 
destruction, and a time of war is pre-eminently a time of 
rumours. Two or more nations engage in deadly strife, and 
frequently adjoining kingdoms, or nations connected in some 
way with the contending parties, are drawn into the conflict. 
The conflagration spreads ; men w^onder where it will end ; 
“ then hearts begin to fail for fear," and strange forebodings 
are felt even in the strongest minds. 

Such events and feelings give birth to various reports, and 
places far from the scene of conflict furnish rumours. Tales 
of defeat, or tidings of victory, are fabricated, and nations are 
thrown into a panic, or excited to an ecstasy, by reports for 
which there is not the least foundation. A notable instance 
of this has occurred during the present war, when the fall of 
Sebastopol was so confidently reported, and so extensively 
believed. But such baseless rumours are soon contradicted ; 
in a few days dispatches from tiie seat of war are received ; 
eye-witnesses and generals send a faithful report, and then 
people wonder how they could so easily be deceived by that 
which they now see was self-contradictory and absurd. All 
perceive that the false news was fabricated by interested 
persons, for selfish ends, or else by enemies, to mislead, and so 
serve their own cause. 

Thus it is also in the spiritual war. False rumours con- 
cerning it are very prevalent ; many are dismayed, and some 
misled by them ; but while all this is going on, a faithful record 
is being written by One who sees all that is taking place, who 
can make no mistake, who never forgets any event or circum- 
stance, and who is the faithful and true witness." 

Let us notice some of these flying reports and false rumours. 
There is the infidel statement that the battle of truth is nearly 
lost, and (hat soon the victory will be gained by the enemies 
of the Bible. , This has been circulated so long, and in such 
various forms that it cannot be called “ news ;** il is ad old 
falsehood produced by “ the father of lies," who knows it is 
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^Llse ; but it is promulgated by those who say what they wish, 

^ and who aim to fulhl their own evil desires. Truth cannot 
die; those who predict its decease must be found false 
prophets ; Christianity is immortal, and those who prepare a 
grave for it will faU into the pit which they have made. 
Many ages ago a persecuting emperor ordered pillars to be 
erected, and inscriptions in letters of brass to be placed upon 
them, reporting that in such a year the Christian heresy was 
extirpated, This boasting emperor passed away like a dream, 
his pillars are fallen, and time has eaten out his impious in- 
scription ; but Christianity still lives to bless mankind. 

In the last century, Voltaire and his associates boasted that 
in fifty years they v, ould banish the Christian religion from the 
civilized world. Within a few years of his uttering these vain 
words, the various noble societies which distinguish modem 
times sprang into existence, and |soon after his death, the very 
press which had been employed to circulate his blasphemies, 
was engaged in printing Bibles. In our own day also one of 
the world’s poets has sung : — • 

“ Ring out a slowly dyin^ cause, 

Ring in the Christ that is to be/’ 

If people will mistake a waxing moon for a waning one, and 
stoutly maintain that the rising tide is retreating, and will still 
do so with facts and proofs to the contrary staring tliem in the 
face, we can only pity their delusion, and rejoice in those facts 
which they deny, Christianity is, they say, “ the slowly dying 
cause.” Why, real Christianity is the life of Christ in the 
human soul ; and how can life, the life of Christ, die ? “ The 

Christ that is to be/’ as is said, is doubtless such a one as the 
Jews of old looked for, — one of whom our Lord declared, “ if 
another shall come in his own name, him ye will receive.” But 
we have a Saviour now. The true Messiah is with us. We 
want no other, for he is “ our All and in all/’ “ And we know 
that the Son of God is come, and hath given us an under- 
standing, that we may know him that is true, and we are in 
him that is true, even in his Son Jesus Christ. This is the 
true God, and eternal life,” 1 John v. 20. 

But while the infidel declares that the battle is all but lost, 
the worldling asserts that it is quite an unnecessary conflict ; 
that it should never have been entered upon ; and that it had 
better be at once relinquished. Why should we crucify “ the ’ 
flesh with the affections and lusts ?” Has not God given us all 
things richly to enjoy? Why require renouncement of the 
world, ahd nonconformity to it? Cannot we go to heaven 
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after enjoying ourselves here ? Surely such pleaders strangely 
forget that we can never truly enjoy that which enslaves us ; ^ 
that the soul cannot be filled with earthly good ; that God has 
said, “ Whosoever will be a friend of the world is the enemy 
of God and that none can enter heaven who are not trained 
and educated for it while on earth. But alas ! such advocates 
of a false peace-policy have many to listen to them^ and are 
thus lulled into a fatal dream of security. 

There are others who say that the conflict is necessary, that 
man needs to be elevated above his present degraded condition, 
and that such an object is worthy of all the energy that can be 
laid out upon it ; but that the waj against ignorance and sen- 
suality must be carried on with some other weapons, and that 
new methods of attack must be resorted to. If we inquire 
respecting these new modes of warfare, the answers are very 
contradictory ; and if all the methods recommended were 
adopted, they would surely neutralize each other. Some 
recommend ceremonies and forms, and others philoso)>hy. 
One would assail the senses, aiid another the intellect; but 
all agree to leave conscience alone ; not to summon the human 
will to instant submission ; not to require the affections to pay 
cordial homage to infinite excellence. This is just as Satan 
wishes it. If man’s will remains rebellious, if his conscience 
still slumbers, if his affections are alienated from God, he cares 
not how many notions fill his head, or how many ceremonies 
: employ his hands and tongue. We prefer that old method of 
warfare which Peter adopted on the day of Pentecost ; which 
Paul found ‘‘mighty through God to the pulling down of 
strongholds which was “ the power of God unto salvation ” 
to the proud Roman ; which was the means of liberating the 
enslaved Corinthians, and which, since those glorious times of 
successful warfare, has in all ages been more than a match for 
the prince of darkness ; which has robbed him of his slaves ; 
and which is destined to “ draw all men ” unto him who is the 
“ Captain of salvation,*' and the “ Prince of peace.’* 

Besides those rumours from avowed enemies and false friends, 
there are others from faint hearts and gloomy minds, who, 
looking only at one part of the conflict, or judging of the 
campaign from a single battle, or even skirmish, are ever ready 
to anticipate evil, and to discourage the hearts of the soldiers 
of the cross. Nor must we foiget to mention that evil may be 
done by the over- sanguine, as well as by the desponding. It 
is well to be hopeful ; “ but hope must have reason.” It k 
right to boast of our good cause, and to rejoice in ultimate 
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success; but we luust not boast as those that put oif the 
^ harness. The church must triumph in the end, but there 
may be partial defeats through imprudence and unwatclifui- 
' ness ; and a whole army may be clothed in mourning tiirough 
the conduct of one Achan. The dangers to which we are ex- 
posed,, the weakness of witich we are the subjects, tlie resources 
and power of our enemies, are not false rumours, but solemn 
facts, which we should so believe as. to cherish more than 
ever a simple dependence on the Holy Spirit, and habits of 
watchfulness and prayer. 

Let all the soldiers of Christ test by the law and testi- 
mony the various rumours which reach them, lleported tele- 
graphic despatches come ffom the seat of war ; we have no 
means of testing, and therefore we are obliged to wait awhile, 
or run the risk of beirig deceived. But it is not so in the 
other case. Men may say tiiis or the other, may recommend 
a certain course, or predict a failure; but ‘‘what saith the 
Scripture?*’ In the infallible word we liave descriptions, 
directions, predictions respectitjg the heavenly war, applicable 
to all ages. He who metiitales on, prays over, and contides in 
tliat blessed book, shall not be afraid of evil tidings, for ‘‘ his 
heart is fixed, trusting in the Lord.” lie will do as llciiokiah 
did, who took the threatening letter of Ivabsliakeli, anti spread 
it before the Lord, Isaiah xxxvii. 14 ; and like him he will 
obtain answers of peace, and a great deliverance from tlie God 
who heareth and answereth prayer. Like ISIehemiah, who, 
when message after message, and rumour upon rumour reached 
him, only cried the more earnestly, “Now therefore, 0 God, 
strengthen ray hands,” Neii. vi. 9; so the true-hearted 
Christian soldier will take ilie weapon of “ all-prayer,” and, 
looking to the God of salvation, will obtain sucli supplies of 
the Holy Spirit as shall feed his courage and ensure iiim the 
victory. 

Ilespecting ‘‘ the faithful record” which is being made of 
the great spiritual conflict, we w ill only observe that there is 
one very solemn question which all w ill do well to ponder. 
What estimate will be formed of us, and Iiow shall we feel 
when our “glorious leader” ghall read over an account of the 
whole campaign ? Yes, the battle of life will soon end with 
each of us; and the great conflict between good and evil, truth 
and error, Satan and Christ, as regards this world, must some 
day be tiiMO flnished. All the combatants will then be ajs- 
serabled to hear the faithful recwd read. There will be no 
flying reportej »o unfounded rumours, to engage men’s atten-» 
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tion tk«n. Truth will come out most clearly. Then will be 
seen who has been fighting^ against God, and who has been 
warring under Christ Then the enemies of the cross of 
Christ will perish. The coward will be branded with eternal 
infamy, and the overcomer crowned with eternal glory. I<et 
all who would be overcomers study well God^s description of 
those who were once in the conflict : They overcame by the 
blood of the Lamb, and by the word of their testimony and 
listen rev()rentJy to the words of Christ : “ Be thou faithful 
unto death, and I will give thee a crown of life.” J. c. 


SHELTER AND PRESERVATION. 

AN INCIDENT IN THE LIFE OF A CLEKGY^AN, EELATED BY 
HIMSELF. 

Being on my way to visit a friend, a minister in the 
country. I was brought, after an interval of fifteen years, into 
the neighbonrliood of the village in which I had commenced 
my ministerial labours. I longed to revisit a scene in which, 
in the ardour of my first love, I had, in season and out of 
season, prc^achtnl Christ to niy flock, showing them that there 
was no other name given among men whereby they could be 
saved. The ministry of reconciliation was committed to me, 
and 1 prayed them in CiirLPs steail, to be reconciled to God. 
The Saviour was ludd up to tlieir view; they heard the 
voice, Look unto me, and be ye saved, all the ends of the 
earth,” and m&ny, drawn by the lloly Spirit, lfx>kod with the 
eye of faith, and were saved. To renew my intercourse with 
these was my great desire, though, doubtless, many, during 
the time of my absence, had gone to their heavenly rest. 

Though the weather was fine when I started on horseback, 
yet I bad not proceeded far, before the bright sun was ob- 
scured by threatening clouds, which foreboded an approaching 
storm. My road lay through wide extending marshes, sur- 
rounded by deep ditches, and no spreading foliage was near to 
offer me shelter, nor any friendly shed to w'hich I could 
retreat in case 1 were overtaken in the storm I apprehended. 
Just as I was yielding to despair, a cottage rose unexpectedly 
before me, and hope reviving, I urged on my steed and has- 
tened thither, trusting it might be inhabited by some one who 
would have compassion on me and my horse. 

“ On my approach, a woman came out, whose countenance, 
though furrowed by age, I recognised as one of those whom I 
had fomierly hoped would prove my crown of rejoicing in the 
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gT^iat day of the Lord’s appearing. I soon perceived I was a I 
stranger to her, and on my requesting shelter, she replied 
that she had no accommodation for me, but that at an inn two 
miles off, I should find all I required. 

‘‘Without repeating my desire, I remarked that, though 
poor in this world, I trusted she was rich in faith, and an heir 
of a heavenly inheritance, and that secluded as she was from 
the rest of mankind, she had an Almighty Friend with whom 
she could hold sweet communion. 

“ With a countenance illumined with heavenly light, as if a 
chord had been touched in her heart, she meekly replied, ‘ Alas f 
sir, these are hard times, and many’s the burden w'e poor old 
folks have to bear ; but, as you say, ’tis a comfort to have a 
Friend always near us, who helps us to bear all, and who, I 
tell my old man, ‘ will never leave us nor forsake us,’ till he 
carries us with our grey hairs to his heavenly kingdom.’ 

“ ‘ How long,’ I said, ‘ have you been taught those blessed | 
truths which you appear to realize? for truly it is only when | 
we can look upon God as eur reconciled Father in Christ, 
that we can cheerfully bear the burden and heat of the daily j 
trials of life. You must have a valued friend in your 
pastor.’ 

“ She replied, ‘ I and my master go to yonder church, be- | 
cause we can there join in sprayer, and hear God’s w ord ; bu^ , 
we have little light given us, and sad is the ignorance and 
wickedness in these parts. Some fifteen years ago, w^e had a | 
faithful guide ; he taught us poor souls the Vay to heaven, 
and much was the good he did amongst us. Then we looked i 
forward to the sabbath, not only as a day of rest, but as one | 
of heartfelt enjoyment. We forgot all our troubles as the ! 
Sunday came on, because we were sure to hear words of 
cSmfort and encouragement which we poor creatures so much 
wanted. But, after a time, he was sent for to labour in ano- | 
ther part of the Lord’s vineyard, and we have never heard j 
anything of him since.’ 1 

“‘You must have missed him,’ I said. ‘Would it give 
you much pleasure to see him again ?’ 

“ ‘ It would indeed cheer our poor old souls to speak to bim 
once more before we die ; but, sir ! surely I know your voice ; 
it is indeed our long-lost friend. Come out, John, and shake 
hands with Mr. R — , who is come so far to see us.* 

“ The old man came forward, and with both hands, gave 
me a hearty welcome. ‘ Come in,’ said he, ‘ thou man of 
God, and share with us our humble fare. It does our old 
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hearts good to see you once more ; we’ll put your horse up, 
too, for there’s a storm coming on fast/ 

‘‘I cheerfully accepted his invitation, and was not a little 
pleased to find myself under shelter. The rain soon fell in 
torrents, the thunder resounded in the heavens, and the forked 
lightning flashed from side to side ; but we felt ourselves safe 
t in the protecting arms of the Almighty. He was our ‘ sun 
and shield,’ and we could feel calm amidst the turmoil of the 
warring elements ; for while those who love darkness rather 
than light are filled with fear and dismay, even at the "rustling 
of a leaf, the dissolving of the whole framework of liature 
cannot disturb the peace of those who are resting calmly on 
i the sovereign will of a covenant God. We beguiled the time 
I by talking of the dealings of God with us during the years 
; that iiad passed since we last met. 

‘‘Tlie cottage being situated in a retired place, several 
peasants, drenched with rain, asked admittance, and sought 
comfort from the bright wood fire blazing on the hearth. 1 
, endeavoured to turn the occasion^ to profit by reading and ex- 
plaining a portion of the word of God, trusting that a word 
, in season might reach the heart of some poor wanderer, and 
j be made, by the Spirit of God, eflectual to his salvation. 
Amongst the group, there was a woman who particularly 
struck my attention, and who appeared thoughtful, and as if 
! struggling with some strong emotion ; and while we were 
j bowing our knees in prayer,, remembering that when two or 
I three meet in tJie name of Christ, he is ‘in the midst of them,’ 
she showed much emotion. When the service was over, she 
approached me, and said in a trembling voice, ‘ Surely, sir, 
the nracious God has led my steps within this day, for 1 had 
determined to destroy myself to-night, thinking thus to put an 
end to all my misery. I have been turned out of doors ki 
this storm by a cruel husband, and thus, without a home, I 
determined to seek rest in the grave. But you, sir, have told 
us that hell is the portion of the wicked, and that the grave 
can offer no rest to them. Can there be mercy for me — for 
me, a poor miserable sinner ? tell me if I may hope ; or must 
I be wretched here, and miserable throughout eternity ?’ 

“ I reminded her of that blood which cleanseth from all 
?in, and pointed to the Saviour who came to seek and to save 
that which was lost, telling her of his gracious words, ‘ Come 
unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I will give 
you rest,’ Matt. xi. 28. 

“ She replied, with earnestness, ‘ Thank God who led me 
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here, and thus has prevented me from rushing into his presence 
with all my sins unrepented of ; most justly must hell have 
been my portion. Now I would humbly seek for pardon at 
the foot of the cross, and look to God for support under all 
my heavy afflictions; and then, when a few more days of 
weariness have passed, my Saviour will take me to himself.’ 

I advised her to return home, and strive, by patience and 
meekness, to show what the grace of God could enable her to 
bear. I encouraged her with the hope that by such conduct, 
accompanied by earnest prayer, perhaps it might please God 
to change lier husband’s heart, and then she would be amply 
rewarded for her present forbearance. The shade of sorrow 
passed from her countenance, and it became enlightened by 
hope. At parting, she said with warmth, ^ Never, never shall 
I forget him in my prayers who has pointed out to me the 
way of peace; and may you, sir, in carrying): the message of 
salvation to lost sinners, be made the means of bringing many 
into the fold of Christ.’ 

‘‘ She left the cottage, and I could not help wondering at 
the power of that gospel which is so effectual in the salvation 
of mankind. As in the case of Lydia, the Spirit of God had 
opened the heart of this jioor wanderer ; siie had heard ids 
gentle voice, and it had spoken peace to her soul. Infinite 
Wisdom had led this poor blind woman by a w^ay she knew not, 
and it liad conducted to a safe refuge. I could only exclaim with 
the apostle, ‘ Oh the depth of the riches both of the wdsdom 
and knowledge of God ! liow unspeakable are his judgments, 
and his ways past finding out!’ Uom. xi. 33. 

The tempest had now passed off, and 1 was reminded by 
the hour, that it was time to take leave of my kind host and 
hostess. We hade each other farewell, not expecting to meet 
again on earth, but looking forward to that happy period 
when, assembled -around the throne, w^e should join in the 
song, ‘ Salvation to our God, and unto the Lamb.’ And wiiat 
were my feelings at this moment ? Did 1 wdsh to seek great 
things for myself No ; the Lord had bestow’^ed on me abun- 
dant honour, and my one desire was henceforth to spend and ! 
be spent in his service. Truly happy are they who are made 
instrumental in turning one poor sinner ‘ from darkness to 
light, and from the power of Satan unto God ;’ and the pro- 
phet Daniel pronounces them blessed who ‘ turn many to 
righteousness,’ for they sliall shine ‘ as the stars for ever and 
ever,* Dan. xii. 3.” 
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Whatsncourageraeot does the foregoii^ authentic narrative 
give, both to the believer and to the minister of the gospel of the 
grace of God. The everlasting love of a covenant God often 
guides his pcjople through rough paths, that he may perform 
his purposes of love to them. They are engraven on the 
palms of his hands, and their names are ever before him. Like 
Israel, the Lord may sift the nations as co^n is sifted in a 
sieve, yet shall not the least grain fall upon the earth,’’ 
Amoji ix. 9. The chosen of the Lord will be effectually 
callefi, they will hear his voice and live. And surely the 
minister of‘ God may take courage, speaking his word in season 
and out of season, feeling it liis privilege, like the apostle, to 
pretich it in faith and mucli assurance, knowing “ it shall not 
return unto him void, but shall accomplish that which he 
pleases, and prosper in the thing whereto he sent it,” Isa. Iv. 11. 

w. s. 

A DISTRICT VISITOR’S NOTE-BOOK. 

Titeuk is one incident of frequent oceurrence in the experience 
of a district visitor, wdiich onglit ahvays to awaken her anxious . 
interest and call forth Iier earnest prayers. It is when sick- 
ness, or any other bodily infirmity interrupts the busy mother 
in her household cares, or brings down the father’s strength, 
or confines the thoughtless and giddy youth to a bed of pain. 
At such times tlie voice of God speaks to the heart ; and it is 
for the Christian friend and helj^er to endeavour by a kind, but 
solemn address, by serious personal admonition, by all that, 
warnino: and intreatv can do, to be indeed a worker together 
with liim.” 

The liymn or the chapter learned at the Sunday-school, a 
text, or a few striking M ords from some long-forgotten sermon, 
returns to the mind in tlie stillness of the sick room, and may 
be blessed by the Holy Spirit to the turning of tiie sinner from 
his evil ways. Such indications must be watched for and laid 
hold of with secret prayer; and often it will be found that a 
cliord has been struck which finds an answer in tlie heart, and 
gives access to that inner world of thought and feeling which 
the poor, no less tlian others, instinctively keep hidden from 
the stranger’s eye. Much to encourage, much also to sjuiden 
and depress, such seasons will bring to our knowledge. Some- 
times, we are ready to hope, nay, to believe, that an abiding 
impression has been made : sometimes we have tlie grief of 
seeing that every good resolution seems to have been left 
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i behind in the sick chamber, and that returning health is only 
the forerunner of a return to sin. 

.,1 have noted down some of the cases wiiich first -taught me [ 
neither to hope too much, nor entirely to despair of good re- ! 
suiting from this salutary discipline of tlie Father’s hand. I 1 
record them here, not because they will bring to the reader’s 
notice any character or incident of more than everyday inteiest, 
but because from tlie very absence of unusual interest, I know 
that such persons and such occurrences must be familiar to 
every district visitor; and some one, perhaps, in reading of 
my hopes and disappointments, will trace the resemblance to 
her own. 

I was making a few calls in my district one morning, wlien 
I saw an elderly woman, a stranger, standing at a cottage 
door, and evidently awaiting rny approach. I had just heard | 
of the ‘Sudden and dangerous illness of Mrs. Shepperley, the i 
occupier of the house, and was glad to find that she had ex- | 
pressed a wish to see me; so after making a few inquirie.s 
respecting the nature of her attack, I wxmt up to the clean, 
though scantily furnished chamber in which she lay. P>ery 
object I saw was in accordance with tiie little that I knew of 
her character. She was a quiet, industrious woman, f>y no 
means addicted to gossipping,” and with .something in iier 
manner that might have been almost called refinement. So 
the room was tidily arranged ; a w^ell-inended patchwork quilt 
lay upon the bed ; and against the wall, on nails placed there 
for the purpose, hung the Sunday gown and bonnet, and the 
husband’s chat, covered up from the dust with an old hand- 
kerchief or shawl. Mrs. Shepperley lay with flushed face and 
eager eye, turning from side to side with a moan of pain ; but 
she held out her hand when she saw me, begged me to remain, 
assured me that she was well enough to listen ; and w hen I said 
a few earnest words about the soul, and that eternal world 
which' seemed so uear, large silent tears rolled down her j 
feverish cheeks, and she appeared deeply sensible of the solemn 
truths whicli I sought to bring before her. 

I did not think it desirable to remain long, as quietne.ss w'as 
clearly of the utmost importance ; but before I left I read to 
her the parable of the prodigal son, and in compliance with 
her request turned down the leaf of her own Testament at the i 
place. When I went to see her next day, she was somewhat ■ 
better ; the remedies applied had been effectual, and she was 
able to tell me that her minister bad visited and prayed with 
her, and by her desire had again read to her the chapter in 
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, St. Luke, anti explained it to her more fully. Then she told 
: me of Iier early training at the Sunday-school ;* how that 
parable had been familiar to her there ; of the good habits 
; that she had retained until her marriage ; the carelessriess and 
1 worldliness that had become habitual to her since ; of the trials 
’ which God had sent to bring her to himself, the sickness, the 
; loss of all her children, one by one ; the poverty which had 
; overtaken her : all seemed to be confided to me from the ful- 
1 ness of her heart. And as I visited her, day after day, through 
her slow recovery, and tried to instruct her after my power, 

! and to strengthen her purposes of amendment, I did hope — 

1 perhaps too confidently — that she had passed from death 
I unto life/’ and would henceforth seek with humble diligence 
! to walk in God’s holy ways. 

! Our minister also visited her constantly, with solemn warn- 
ings, and kind intreaties, and fervent prayers. He urged her 
to show her thankfulness for the special mercy she had re- 
ceived, by renewing her attendance at the long-forsaken house 
i of Gotl ; and finding she had na prayer-book, he gave her one 
i with a clear, large print, in which she asked me to inscribe 
her own and the donor’s name. How often was that book 
used by her in the public worship of God? Alas! she went 
but once*— on the first Sunday after her perfect recovery. 
Once only, on that bright summer sabbath; and never again, i 
nor to any other place of worship, so far as I knov\, while she ! 
remained in the neighbourhood. A few months afterwards, I j 
observed tiiat her house was closed ; and I found upon inquiry | 
» that she and her husband had removed to a village at some ' 
distance. 1 felt a moment’s surprise that she had not given 
me a word of farewell ; but immediately the thought followed, 
that one who could so lightly regard the mercy and long- 
sufferiiig of God, was not likely to retain any warm remem- 
brance of the good will of an earthly friend. 

It wiis about the same time, or shortly aftersvards, that 
Mrs. Haywood, a neighbour and acquaintance of Mrs. Shep- j 
perley’s, was taken ill. She was a young woman whom I had | 
first known in deep poverty, and whom I respected for the j 
self-denying honesty of her character. She was possessed of ! 
much natural intelligence, but unaided by education, as she ^ 
could not even read. This circumstance had made me doubly » 
earnest in urging her to frequent the house of God, though | 
all my persuasions could qply induce her occasional attend- 
ance ; and now that she was threatened by dangerous disease, 

I felt much fear on her account, and discouraging £ense of 
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my ovrn insufficiency. Reading and conversation seemed I 
means so ‘inadequate ; and I did not rely as I ought to have 
ddne on the assurance that our ‘‘sufficiency is of God.” 

Yet I soon found much to awaken hope in my Visits to her 
sick room. She had occasionally attended the faithful preach- 
ing of the word ; and one sermon, which I well remembered, 
bad made a deep impression upon her mind. I trust the last 
great day may prove that it was also written by the power of 
the Holy Spirit upon her heart. The text had been that verse 
from St. Peter, “ Whom having not seen, ye love ; in whom, 
though now ye see him not, yet believing, ye rejoice with joy 
unspeakable and full of glory.” Her conscience had beeJf 
awakened by the plain emphatic manner in which the uncon- 
verted sinner had been warned that those wlio do not love the 
unseen Saviour here, will never be admitted to see him here- 
after in his heavenly kingdom; and she again and again 
repeated the short, striking sentences imprinted upon her 
memory, and which she said had never since that day been 
long absent from her thoughte. 1 was thankful for this open- 
ing; and gladly availing myself of it, I found in all my sub- 
sequent visits that the idea lost none of its force, biit was even 
the welcome introduction to serious remark, of which she 
rarely failed to make close, personal application. Why should 
I doubt that the gracious Saviour, though unseen, was leading 
this poor ignorant woman by a way that she knew not, to love 
him who had first loved and given himself for her? She made 
no promises ; she spoke of no resolutions: but after lier reco- 
very she was constant in her attendance at church ; she also 
made a sacrifice which I could never prevail upon her to make 
before, by sending her child to school, though her little ser- 
vices were valuable at home ; and there was not a cottage in 
my district where I met with a kindlier welcome, or found the 
word of advice more humbly and thankfully received. 

There is a house of some comparative pretension in the 
more respectable part of my district, occupied by a widow, 
named Allanby, the mother of three grown-up sons, who live 
with her, and whose united earnings provide her with a com- 
fortable maintenance. I knew but little of her character and 
history, for though voluble and communicative in the ex- 
treme, there was an indefinable something in her manner 
which repelled me, in spite of ail the promptings of duty and 
every previous resolution. One 4ay, in passing, I heard that 
this person was dangerously ill. She had expressed no wish 
to see me ; but when I called to inquire after her, she sent a 
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message downstairs, begging me to come again next day, when 
she hoped to be in less pain : though her daughter, who was 
come home to nurse her, added that it did not seem likely she 
would live through the night. 

In this, however, the daughter was mistaken. When I 
called on the following morning, I found that Mrs. Allanby 
was better ; and 1 was shown into the small, neat chamber 
where she lay, propped up Vvith pillows, and surrounded with 
humble comforts ; an open prayer-book lying upon the coun- 
terpane within reach, and a large Bible on the chair by her 
^betiside. She was evidently not so ill as I had been led to 
Suppose. As soon as I had taken my seat, she began to speak 
of her present affliction in that peculiar strain which seems to 
make a merit of submission to the will of God ; and then by 
degrees, she diverged into comjilairits of her neighbours, and 
of the slanderous re|)orts which were circulated concerning 
her, not one of which had ever reached my ears. I tried to 
lead her to subjects more fitting for a sick-b^ ; but when I in 
some measure succieeded, eveiy^ expression of hers betrayed the 
feeling of the Pharisee, “ 1 thank God that I am not as other 
men are.’^ 

1 s})oke to her of the awful holiness of God, but it was clear 
that in her mind there was no answering idea. I asked her if 
she had ever examined herself by the ten commandments, one 
by one. She coloured deeply at this question ; and replied that 
tliough she might have broken a commandment now and then, 
no one had a right to judge her ; she was not worse than other 
|>eople, but she had many enemies to give her an ill name. 
Wliatever persons might say, she had always kept to her 
church, she had done no one any bana, and if her soul was 
not saved at last, she did not know what would become of the 
rest of the world. 

I felt perplexed by a character so different from all that I 
had hitherto encountered ; for though a self-righteous pride 
is natural to every heart, we do not, I think, commonly find 
it so openly expressed. I endeavoured to be plain and faith- 
*ful in further conversing with her, while I sought in silent 
prayer for help in my poor endeavours ; and though I could 
not hope that my remarks had made any deep impression, I 
did not leave her without the j)eace-giving conviction in my 
own mind that 1 had not shrunk from delivering the warning 
message. But as I earnestly desired that she should be still 
more solemnly and emphatically taught the error of her ways, 
I meutioued her state of mind to our minister, when apprising 
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him of her illness, hoping that in liis visits he might be the 
means of convincing her how possible it is to be outwardly 
correct in the eyes of men, while every thought and action is 
defiled witlrsin in the sight of God, 

Alas ! I was surprised and distressed to learn that even 
within the knowledge of her fellow-creatures, Mrs. Allanby i 
had been a grievous sinner. I >^'as known to discourage evil 
reports, and therefore no hint of her real character had ever 
j reached me ; but 1 found that she had indeed need to take 
her place, like one of old, at the feet of Jesus, anti to w^asli 
them with her tears. She had been known for y('ars to oiii^ 
minister ; he had visited and warned her again and again ; 
and now once more he sat down by her si(*k-l)e(l, and tried by I 
all that words could do to rouse Iier to a sense of guilt. But > 
the hardened conscience was beyond all liumaii efibrt, or if 
she heard its voice within, she gave no outward sign. With 
a pertinacity incomprehensible to me, she continued to deny 
the sins of her former life, and to pride herself, as it seemed, 
upon the manner in which* she performed her duty to her 
neighbours, her children, and even to God. Slu rose* from 
lier sick-bed, unchanged. I see her now, as 1 })ass lier door, i 
or stay to give her an occasional greeting, and tiiere is tin- 
same piercing grey eye, that unsoffened by the t(*ar of re[)ent- ; 
aiice ; the same ready smile, summoned in a momoint to her | 
li]). I sometimes look in lier face witJi the vain desire tliat i 
I could read her heart as plainly, as if that knowledge might ' 
help me to words which would reach lier conscience and 
fasten upon her mind. I felt shut in to one resource only, 
namely, to pray that He to whom all li(‘arts are open, and ; 
from whom no secrets are liid, might convince her of sin by 1 
the power of his Holy Si»int, and bring her to the Saviour | 
with the contrite prayer, Be merciful to me, a sinner.’^ 

Through hope and discouragement, whether welcomed or ; 
disregarded, let the district visitor persevere, for “ in due time : 
we shall reap, if we faint not and the longer experience of ; 
otl]|^rs teaches us that the seed which, through God’s blessing, ; 
prospers and brings forth increase, is not always that wiiich'! 
falls upon ground of the fairest outward promise. i:. \v. ' 

TRUST AND REST. 

He that trusts the promises most firmly, will o])serve the 
precepts most cheerfully, ’ 

There is but one place of rest for the human mind, and this 
is on the Rock — Clirist. 
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THE liU^CIl OF GliAPES. 


“ Welcome hoiiu*, clear inarnnia. I lioi)e you have had a 
pleasant day/’ said Maria Harris to her mother^ who had just 
returned from a visit. 

“ Thank you, my child,” Mrs. Harris replied. “In one 
respect I certainly liad. I think I was some comfort to our 
atHicted friends. Hut tell me, how have you spent the day ?” 

“ After practising' my music lesson, mamma, and reading 
for some time, I went to the hot-Iiouse, and am glad to say 
that the gardener’s new plan with tiie vines, and the bright 
sunshine of the last few days, have bee§ so successful, that 
he assures me the large bunch of grapes will be quite ripe 
enough to cut for my birth-day party to-morrow evening.” 

“ 1 am glad of it, Maria, if it will add to the enjoyment of 
your young friends and yourself.” 

Mat, 1655. b . 
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‘ ‘‘ But the best of all is, maimna, that not a creature in tlie 
whole neighbourhood has a ripe gfrape except ourselves/^ 

And how is that the best of all ? Will our grapes be 
better flavoured because none of our neighbours have any?’’ 

^ Maria laughed. “No, mamma.; but it will be to nice to 
have what if a raril^ at my party. But I was telling you niy 
I day’s adventures. Miss Lawson called to pay^ visit while I 
was in the hot-liouse, and, hearing where I was, joined me there. 
This was quite fi'iendly for so fashionable a young lady.” ^ 

“ Are fashionable people usually unfriendly ?” 

“ What I meant, mamma, is, that it was not exactly accord-* 
ing to the etiquette by which worldly people tliink it right to 
be guided. She seemed surprised to see the grapes ; and, look- 
ing at that beautiful bunch which you have so kindly given 
me, mamma, declared they were the finest she had ever seen 
at this time of year. 1 said that I hoped she would find them 
good to-morrow evening at my little birth-day party, my 
invimtiou to which she had done me the favour to accept, and 
that we should also have somethiiig far better than fruit. I 
thqp mentioned how your old friend Mr. L — , who is just re- 
turned from the Sandwich Islands, had kindly promised to 
come to us, and give us an account of the wonderful volcano 
in Hawaii, and ato of the interesting circumstances connected 
with the introduction of Christianity tiiefe ; and that we might 
learn a great deal that was interesting and useful, so tliat I 
hoped our evening would not be thrown away. She said in 
reply that she should like it very much; and then that her 
mamma intended having a small party as soon as her grand- 
papa’s cold was better, to which she expected 1 would go.” 

“ And what answer ^d you give to that invitation ?” 

“Oh! mamma, can you doubt? You know they have 
none but woi4Hly parties, at which ttiey dance and play cards ; 
so I said decidedly that she must excuse me, because I was 
quite unused to those kind of eiitertainments, and could not 
conscientiously attend them.” 

“ Your answer was not kind, nor even polite, Maria.” 

Maria, who had expected approbation, said, wlfli surprise,' 
“ Mamma, I thought you liked Christians to fpt decidedly.” 

“ Certainly, my dear; but that is a different %natter from 
talking decidedly, *Let your conversation be as it becorneth 
the gospel of Christ,’ Phil. i. 27. Nothing harsh or rude is 
consistent with the spirit i)f that gospel, especially from the 
lips of a young person and a female. But tell me what reply 
did Miss Lawson make?” 
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“ Nothing, mamma. Sh^ent away shortly after, casting, 

I do tliink, a wishful glance at the purple cluster over head ^ 
and the ‘gardener remarked it too, for when she was gone he 
said to me, ‘ That lady would give something for your bunch 
of grap^, Miss Maria. Her motlier had servants looking 
every wliere for some yesterday, and would have given a right* 
Lood })rice ; l|Mt not one was to be had.’ Now, mamma, this 
iiiust have been for the irjtended party to which I was invited; 
‘You know worldly people have great competition among them 
about procuring rarities for their supper tables. By the way, 
mamma, the cook lias taught me a very nice way of settling ! 
my grii])(\s in a pyramid, the base to be ornamented with vine- 
leaves and flowers,” 

** Has she ?” answered Mrs. Harris, who had looked very 
grave as JMaria’s tongue ran on. “I gave them to you, my 
dear, to do what you pleased with them ; but I could not 
foresee that they would have occasioned such vain foolish^feel- 
iugs in your mind.” ^ * 

Mamma, what can you m^an ? Is it wrong to settle fruit 
so that it will look pretty on a supper-table?” ^ 

“ No, IMaria, not in the least. I referred to that coilipe- 
tition or seltisli rivalry so prevalent about procuring rarities, 
unattainable by others, for entertainments, which you have 
just been condemning. Was I not right in calling it vain and 
foolish ? It is not only inconsistent with our religion, but 
with common sense ; ami I could not but regret when I found 
my daughter influenced by it.” 

“ Oil ! mamma, you mistake. If I know anything of my 
own heart, no such feeling — ” 

Her mother ihlerrupteti her. “ Tiiere is one thing that 
you ought to know of your own heart, my child, which you 
have upon the highest authority, tliat it is ‘ deceitful above 
all things, ai<d desperately wicked.’*' It has, 1 fear, on this ' 
occasion" led you into much more that was wrong and un- 
cliristian than you are as yet aware of.” 

‘‘ What can that be, mamma ? Tiie whole matter was a 
very trifling oinv, I just rejieated it. to amuse yop. Are not 
you judging i||e harshly ?” 

‘‘ I'hat Is an error into which a fond motlier is not apt to 
fall, Maria. And as to the matter bein^ a trifling one, always 
remember that trifles often afford a truer index of character, 
than great actions, and you will find the remembrance espe^ 
cially Useful wiieri performing the duly of self-examination, a j 
* Jer. xvii. 9. I 
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’ di^ty that I trust you will enga|Jb in when you now retire to 
your room, in humble dependence upon help from above that 
you may do it faithfully. First try to discover whether you 
were not under the influence of the vain and foolish pride of 
'which we have been speaking, when you had such pleasure in 
^anticipating that you would have at your party what Mrs. 
Lawson could not procure for her more fashionable entertain- 
ment. Next examine whether, in attributing that same wrong 
feeling to Mrs. and Miss Lawson when you heard that they 
were anxious to procure grapes, you did not judge your neigh- 
bours unwarrantably, and transgress against that beautiful 
Christian grace, charity, which ‘ thinketh no evil.’ ” 

Well, dear mamma, what else could I think when I heard 
of all the trouble they had taken to procure grapes?” 

If you could not make a more charitable conjecture, would i 
it not liave been better not to make any ? However, I happen 
to be able to furnish you with a true account of the matter. 
Miss Lawson’s grandfather has had a cold, and though not 
dangerously ill he was feverish, and wished much for some 
gra;|)es, which his affectionate relatives did their utmost to 
procure, though in vain. Tiiis I heard in my visit to-day.” 

Maria coloured deeply, and hung down her head. “ Then,” 
added lier mother, “ 1 fear, oh ! I greatly fear, my child, that 
there was far too much of the feolitig of the proud Pharisee 
manifested in your conversation with Miss Lawson this morn- 
ing, than which nothing can be more repulsive or less calcu- 
lated to adorn the doctrines of the gospel, and recommend 
them to the acceptance of others. Was there not spiritual 
pride in your method of contrasting the object of your in- 
tended party with that^of hers? 13elieve tne, no good can 
arise from such a manner ; and it may have even a worse effect 
than disgusting worldly people — a term, by the way, which 
1 think you should not incautiously apply to tho.se you know 
little about ; it may sometimes ‘ quench the smoking flax.’ ” 

“ Oh ! but, mamma, there could have been no danger of 
that. Surely Miss Lawson must be classed with the world 
since she makes no profession of religion ; and — ” 

Stop, my child. Judge not, except your ^n heart ; and 
it will leach you that much worldliness may exist where a 
profession is made, dnd dances and cards given up. But to 
return to Miss Lawson. You may remember that she sat 
next to me at the mis.sionary meeting last week. She appeared 
interested in Mr. L — ’s details ; and, what pleased me better, 
in his practical application of tliem to those present. She 
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{ asked me some questions \^iich indicated this. ^ My reason 
j for requesting you to invite her to-morrow evening ^tas, that 
I I tliougiit if any wish for information on such subjects had ^ 
j been awakened in her mind by what Mr. L — said, his society 
j might, with God’s blessing, fan the spark into a Let 

i us still hope that such may be the case.” 
i “ I have been, very, very wrong, mamma,” sobbed Maria, 

‘‘ and 1 will try to follow your advice.” 

On the following morning Maria entered her mother’s room 
in tears, carrying an open letter in her hand. 1 have been 
very wrong, very foolish, mamma,” she cried. liave done 
as you feared, ‘ quenched the smoking flax and, oh ! mamma, 
you will see if you read this note from Miss Lawson.” It was 
as fallows : — Lear Miss Harris, — Please excuse me for not 
going to yr)ur party this evening. To use your own words, 

‘ I am unused to such entertainments and, besides, grand- 
papa is still feverish.” 

“ Have you returned any answer, Maria?” 

“ Yes, mamma, one that I 4'nst you will approve. I apolo- 
gized for my words, which 1 said I was alraid liad offended 
her, acknowledging they were not right. I intreated her to 
come this evening, promising to do my best to make it plea- 
j sant to her ; and 1 regretted her grandpapa’s illness still con- 
! tinuing, saying that I took the liberty of sending some grapes, 

1 w^hich 1 hoped he might ffnd refreshing. Then I cut my 
! bunch, and probably he has it by this lime.” 

‘^You could not have done better, my dear cliild,” said 
Mrs. Harris, fondly embracing her daughter. i 

We have only to add tiiat Maria’s conciliatory note made a 
most favourable impression, and Miss Lawson went to the 
party, where the conversation, as Mrs. Harris had kindly 
hoped, was the means of awakening in her mind a desire for 
scriptural information, tiiat ultimately led to the happiest re- 
sults. Thr lesson was also useful to Maria, who never after 
felt Pharisaical pride rise in her mind without remembering 
the bunch of grapes, E. f. g. 

THE FIELD PREACHER. 

One Sunday morning, when most of tlie people of the village 
were going to their places of worship, John Mathews rose 
from his bed ; he still felt heavy and stupid, ftir the Saturday 
evening had been spent at the alehouse. He had received his 
wages for his week’s work at six ohdock, and instead of taking 
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them home 1q his fiimily, he had g’one with his c()n)})a!)ioi)s to 
his usual resort, and fiad remained there drinkiii*^ away his 
^money and his senses till the Iiouse was closed for the night, 
and he was forced to leave. 

He coujd not remember how he got lioine, or how much 
money he had taken therewith him; but this he knew, that he 
now felt very fur from comfortable. His head ached dn^ad- 
fully, and the re})roaches of his wife, and the crying of his 
children made him worse; so, not feeling any inclination for 
his breakfast, he hurried out of the house as fast as possible. 

As he walked along the streets he met little groups of 
'per>ple, neatly dressed, with books iti their hands, going to 
church or chapel. John Matliews, thoiigii he had been for 
some time sinking lower and lower in sin, had not yet lost the 
sense of shame, and the contrast between the ap}>curance of 
his nicely-clad neighbours and himself, so dirty ujid ragged 
looking, struck him forcibly. He slunk away from meeting 
them, and turned into the fields, intending to loiter about till 
the time for service was over; ).hen, he knew, the doors of the 
alehouses would be open again, and he meant to go into one of 
them, and pas's the remainder of the Sunday there. He had 
not gone far before lie saw a crowd gatliered in a field. Jddnk- 
ing there was a fight, he went over, and saw one man ujiright 
ill a ctirt, and 41 number of people assembled romid him, some 
sitting on the grass, some on forms, and some standing. 

Field-preaching was not so usual in this village as it is in | 
some other places, and Matliews in liis present mood felt just j 
curiosity enough to go nearer .to hear wliat the talking was ! 
about. A decent-looking woman who was sitting with lier | 
husband and child on one of tfie forms, iiiado room for him j 
beside her, and John, who had not been inside a place of wor- ' 
ship for many months, and who, miserable and degraded as lie 
was, would not for any consideration have been induced to ; 
enter one, thus found hims(df unexpectedly amongst a congre- I 
gation met for worsiiip in the name of Cin ist. | 

After a hymn, the preacher gave out his text: “ So Go<l [ 
created ruau in ills own image.” It was an impressive and 
solemn sermon, and the people listened with dec]) attention, as 
he spoke of tlie creation of the world, .and how all came fortli 
perfect from the hand of God, — the sun, the moon, and stars, 
the beasts of the fields, the fowls of the air, and last of all 
man, — M in the image of God created He him.” The preacher 
went on to say that, of all this bright creation, man alone bad 
fallen from his primeval perfection. The sun ruled the day, 
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! and the moon the night, as at first, and the trees gave forth 
their fruit after their kind as when God pronomiced that they 
I were good/’ He told of man in the garden of PMen, before 
I sin entered the world, walking ‘‘in the likeness of God,” pure, 
ujjright, and holy ; and then contrasted this state of blessed- 
ness with his fallen nature since. He drew striking and ter- 
rible pictures of the various manifestations of his degradation. 
After telling of many of the ways in which sin enslaves the 
soul, he said : “ Look at the drunkard, the slave of the very 
worst passion; his body is wasted; his eyes are red, with 
tarrying at the udne cup ; his mind is sjink and depraved ; he 
ruins his family, and spreads desolation and misery around 
him. See there the fearful nature of sin !” Ke then spoke of 
the dreadful misery which awaits the wicked in hell, aiming in 
his sermons to rouse his hearers to seek the Lord from fear of 
his judgments, and then to trust in his love. 

h>pm the moment the preacher had begun to speak of the 
drunkard, John Mathews had taken his words to himself. At 
first he thought his eyes were fixed on him, and but for shame 
he would have got up and walked away. As the preacher 
went ou describing the sin and wretchedness, John felt that 
every word was true ; had they been his own confessions about 
his mind and body, they could not be truer; so he buried his 
face in his Iiands, and listened carefully, lest a single word 
should be lost. The woman who had giveii him a seat thought 
he liad fallen asleep, and touched his arm to wake him, but he 
did not move, for the preacher was again urgihg them to flee 
from the wrath to come, and to believe in Clirist. 

As }ie left of!’, Matliews felt as if God’s word of judgment 
had gone forth, and that for him there was nothing but a cer- 
tainty of eternal punisliment. After tlie people separated he 
still walked about the fields, thinking over and over again of 
I what the preachet liad said. That sermon, so startling, so 
i solemn, Ijad struck terror into his mind. Was there no hope 
! then ? Was he lost for ever ? 

i The time of public service in the places of worship was over 
while Mathews w^alked about, and several men were already 
assembling round tlie difierent alehouses, waiting to go in the ^ 
minute the doors were opened. Most of them were his jovial 
companions, and looked as poor and haggard as he did himself. 
John did not join the group as he generally did ; he avoided 
them noM^ as he had avoided the church-going people in the 
morning, and when he reached his own house, he sat moodily 
down, thinking over the words he could not get out of his head. 
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He did not care to repeat them to his wife, or to anybody else. 
His wife would tell him it was a. bad conscience haunting him, 
and his companions would only laughoat him. 

For the whole week John did not enter the alehouse once; 
he spent his evenings at home, and his wife, who saw a change 
in hini, but could not find out the cause, tried all she could to 
make his home a little more quiet, to induce him to continue 
his good resolutions. 

The riext Sunday he rose much earlier than usual, and dressed 
himself with some little care. For the first time he felt vexed 
that his clothes were so shabby and torn ; bbt it could not be 
helped oow, he must only make the best of them. He walked to 
the fields, in the hope that the congregation would be again as- 
sembled there, and he wisiied to be on the s[>ot at the first of the 
service ; but he was doomed to disappoinlnient ; there was not a 
creature there. The preacher had goiie on his way to other 
places, unaware that his word of warning had arrested the atten- 
tion of one poor, guilty hearer, and that the good seed the Lord 
had permitted liim to scatter had already, in one instance, 
found a resting-place, ready to'spring forth, and to bear fruit 
as^God would give the increase. He miglit never know it 
till the day when the fruit unto life eternal is gatiie?red in, and 
1 both he that soweth and he that reapetli sliall rejoice together, 
j Jolin Mathews felt very sorry the ’preacf>er he had come to 
I hear was not to be found. During the past week ho had been 
very miserable ; a weight of guilt hung on his mind ; he felt 
I he must be lost for ever, and he had longed for the Sunday to 
! come again, to hear more on the subject. He sat down on a 
'Stone for some time, and listened to the bells ringing on all 
sides. In his own towm, and in the villages scattered round, 
places of worship were open inviting the people to the morn- 
ing service. John wondered whether the same things would 
be preached in them. He would not go where he was known ; 
his companions would hear of it, and langh at him, , 

About two miles off there was a little country church, — 
there, at any rate, he would be safe. So he set oflT with a 
quick step, to be in time. The service was commenced when 
^ he entered, and he was quite confused as he looked round and 
saw no one so badly dressed as himself. However, nobody else 
seemed to remark him. The pew-opener gave him a seat, and 
the person next him put a book into his hand. 

The text of the sermon was, “ Except a man be born again, 
he cannot see the kingdom of God.” John felt sorry the 
subject was not the same he had heard last Sunday ; but he 
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listened most anxiously, and soea discovered that the sermon 
was not so very differenj|^ no, it seemed rather a continuation 
of the last ; and he saw that being born again ” was to have 1 
the image of the Lord renewed in the soul. He heard that 
the most guilty of God’s creatures, hbwever fallen ai|d de- 
graded, was not out of the reach of hope, Christ had died for 
him, and his death had procured for the penitent a full and free 
pardon. The old sinful heart was ppt away, and the believer 
became more and more like what man was when first created, — 
pure, upright, anl^oly, — though the full perfection would only 
be when God shall have changed the vile body, that it may 
be fashioned like unto his glorious body, according to the work- 
ing whereby he is able even to subdue all things unto himself.** 

John Mathews heard also that salvation was open to all, — 
to him, drunkard, sablfeth-breaker, as he was. 

Time passed on, and every Sunday John was to be seen at 
the little church, listening with deep attention to God’s holy 
word, and to Mr. W — *s explanation of its precepts. What a 
new life was opened to him ! • As he began to like going to 
church more, so his former habits became more and more dis- 
tasteful to him. Sometimes when walking across the fields 
towards the village, his mind would wander away from the 
precious words he had heard at church to thoughts about his 
own home. There it .was, much as it had been in his days of 
sin, dirty-looking and untidy. He was sure to find his wife in 
miserable clothes, and Iiis children in rags. He had hitherto 
been timid about speaking (o his wife of his new feelings, and 
of the change that, through grace, was dawning in him ; but 
he could now be silent no longer ; he would begin at once th^, 
tell her all he had heard himself, and try to persuade her to 
improve. At any rate, he would advise her to go to church 
with him, and the two elder children could go also. 

John had much up-hill work to undergo. In the first place* 
hjs former life had been so very bad, that it was a long time 
before either his wife or his neighbours would believe in the 
truth of his sudden change ; and when by continued perse- 
verauce in his good endeavours, they were at last convinced 
of his sincerity, he had to explain all he had learned over and 
over again, to bring them round to his views. In worldly 
matters it was much easier to manage, Jane loved a neat 
house as well as anybody, but for years past her husband had 
spent most of his wages in drink, and her case was like that of 
many others ; when tiiere is but little money, and scanty food, 
the love of order gradually grows less. However, now the 
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weekly sum was i^gularly h|'0|;ight home, and Jane did her 
Utmost to lay it out td*the best adv^tage. ^John’s clothes, 
and the children’s, and her own soon &re visible traces of im- 
provement. The broken things in the house were replaced, 
and good wholesome food took the place of the formerly 
miser%e and- scanty fare. Who would have imagined, as 
they saw John Mathews, his wife, and two children, setting i 
out for the little church every Sunday morning, so neatly | 
dressed, that only six moriths ago he was a drunkard, and they j 
suffering all the misery usually entailed Mn a drunkard’s 
family? If religion went no further than the things of this ; 
world, even then it were a blessing beyond measure, for order, | 
honesty, and all good principles follow in its path. 

John Mathews, guided by the Spirit of God, persevered, | 
and overcame most of the difficulties that met him at the com- j 
mencement of his Christian life. He looked back with horror i 
to his career before God touched his heart by the instru- ! 
mentality of the field preacher. He might sometimes be seen 
assisting Mr. W — , by visiting ^;he sick and poor, reading wdth 
thfm and teaching them. He might be seen in his workshop, [ 
an industrious and skilful workman, rewarded and valued by ^ 
his master; and might also be seen, morning and evening, ( 
with his family, praying for them and for himself to God, who ^ 
both heareth and answ'iereth prayer. M. m. w. ; 
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PAI.ET. i 

We are going to Mr. L — ’s for a new supply of books, 
papa,” said Anna. What would you recommend to ud ? ” ^ 

“ Paley’s works,” replied Mr. Travlhs. ' 

‘‘ Paley’s, papa I Was not he a very learned writer ? ” j 
“ Would you object to him on that account, Emma?” j 

“ No, papa; but I thought we could not understand him.” ^ 
“ Before you come to such a conclusion, Emma, it would be ! 
well to try the experiment. Sir Walter Scott once said, ^ I 
rather suspect that children derive impulses of a powerful and J 
important kind in hearing things which they cannot entirely 
comprehend, and therefore, that to write down to children’s ! 
comprehension, seems a mistake. Set them on ffie scent, and 
let, thfm puzzle it out.’ I* am sure this is true, and may also 
be applied to those who have passed the age of childhood. 
Therefore, my dears, I say get Paley ; and though his argu- j 
ments may be solid, such is the clearness of his style, and the 
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aptnesH of his iUustrationfl, thaf, ^ am sure you will aU compre- 
bend them with only so much exercki of your minds as will 
strengthen and improve the intellect/* 

“ 1 thought, papa,** said Richard, that such studies were 
necessary fo3t bc^s, but not fit for ^rls/* 

“ Tiiat seems to be the general opinioi^, to judge by thie gencr 
ral practice ; but even if, as is supposed, the minds of women 
I are naturally inferior to ours, I should say that was but an 
additional reason for trying to improve them/* 

1 “ Then it is ^§an exercise of the mind, — not for the sake | 

I of acquiring knowledge, — that you would have us read such | 
j books as you are speaking of, papa ?** observed Emma. i 

I “Not for the sake of acquiring knowledge to exhibit it, or 
to hoard it up, but to use it as food for thought, to feed the 
! mind, and thus geneifite wisdom. It is of no use to read and 
j accumulate facts, if we do not also think. Better to think only, 

I by which we may acquire wisdom, than to read and never 
! think, by which we can merely heap up knowledge/* 

I “ You remind me, papa,’* sj^id Anne, “ of the poet Cowper’s 
words. He says — 

I . . . . “ Knowledge dwells 

j In heads replete with thoughts of other men : 

Wisdom in minds attentive to their own."’ 

“Just so; and I would say to you, in the words of king 
Solomon, ‘Wisdom is the principal thing; therefore gef wis- 
dom/ Another reason why I wish njy dear daughters to cul- 
tivate a taste for such works as Paley’s is, that it would give 
them a disrelish for desultory reading, to which women have 
many temptations, and which is the bane of the female mind.”* 

“ But, if we have not naturally a liking for the sort of reading 
i which requires or leadfe to much thought, can we attain it?** 

“ To a great degree, my dear. The mind is, in one respect, 
constituted like the body ; its strength and growth are pro- 
moted by the exercise of its powers ; and in that exercise they 
both, by a beautiful provision of our Creator, experience great 
enjoyment. Yield not, therefore, to mental indolence, but set 
your mind going, and you will find that enjoyment increases in 
proportion to the intellectual vigour which you gain by the 
exertion. However, the writings of Paley are valuable for 
other reasons besides the mental exercise they occasion ; they 
impart information on various subjects, and must befleeply 
interesting to every one who loves tlie word of God, because 
they are an able defence against the attacks made on its 
authenticity and inspiration.** 
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Will you not papa, give^ui^some notion of these books/' 
(mid Anne. I own uiat to enter on such subjects seems a 
formidable undertaking for young people like us/* 

And yet they are of as much importance, to jou as to the 
sagest philosopher. I will try to give you some idea, though it 
can be but a vague on^ of Faley's ‘ Natural Theology/ which is 
the first of his works I would have you read. Its object is to 
prove, from the works of creation, that there must have been 
an intelligent Creator, possessing infinite power, wisdom, and 
other attributes, but especially goodness.’’ 

But, papa, could any one be so foolish as to doubt this?’* 
“ You know, my child, that ‘ the fool hath i^d in his heart, 
There is no God/ Psa. xiv. 1. The utter corruption of that 
heart is the origin of such a thought. The wonderful contri- 
vance with which everything has been |Qade to answer a par» 
ticular purpose, would be, sufficient to show that the Maker 
must have been an intelligent Being. Faley commences with 
this argument in an ingenious manner. Suppose that in cross- 
ing a heath you found a watcl| upon the ground, and were 
asked how it happened to be there, you would not think of 
answering that, for anything you knew, it might have always 
been there.. You would, at once, perceive that its several 
parts, were framed and put together for a purpose ; that they 
are so framed and adjusted as to produce motion, and that 
motion so regulated as to point out the hour of the day ; that 
if the parts had been differently ."li a p»*d, or put together in any 
other manner, either no motion would have been carried on in 
the machine, or none which answered tiie use now served by 
it. Surely you could not help inferring that the watch must 
have had .a maker ; that there must have existed at some time 
or other an artificer, or artificers, who formed it for the pur- 
pose which we find it to answer ; who understood its construc- 
tion, and designed its use.. Where there is contrivance, there 
must be a contriver, and where there is design, a designer.” 

I think we understand this,” said Richard, “ and its appli- 
cation to the works of nature ; I suppose it is applied to them.” 

Yes ; every proof of contrivance and design to be found 
in the watch, exists in the works of nature ; with the differ&ce 
of being, on the side of nature, greater and more, to a degree 
that all computation. The author then sets, about 

provit^ this superiority of the works of nature to the finest 
productions of human skill, by comparing what he calls ‘ a 
single ti#g with a single thing / that is, an eye with a tel©^ 
scope, they being both made, one by nature and one by art, 
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upon the same principles, and b^th adjusted to the laws by 
which light is transmitted and refracted. You will all be 
greatly interested by th% minute description which follows of 
that wonderful piece of mechanism, the eye. In the course of 
his arguments, all of which you will just as easily understand 
as that which I have told you, the writer gives an account, not 
only of the mechanism of the human frame, but of various 
animals and plants, with which you will all be muc% pleased, 
and which will increase your acquaintance with natural history, 
and, as I hope and trust, your reverence and love for God 
whose goodness is displayed in everything that he has made.’' 

‘‘ I only wonder how anyone can look at the works of crea- 
tion without observing that,” said Anne. i 

And yet, my dear, it is a melancholy fact that, as your 
favourite poet Cowpe#ex))resses it — 

* This truth philosophy, though eagle-eyed 
In nature's tendencies, oft overlooks; 

And, having found his instrumeiit, forgets, 

Or disregards, or more presumptuous still, 

Denies the j)o\vcr that wields it.’ 

Our author does not confine his observations on the works of 
God to this earth, but speaks of the elements that surround it, 
and also on astronomy, in a way which conveys much infor- 
mation. He then, from all the wonders which he has been 
viewing, infers the personality, power, and other attributes of 
the Being who made tiiem. The chapter on the goodness of 
God I would recommend to your particular attention. It is 
very beautiful. One proof pf this goodness is, he says, that 
‘ God has superadded pleasure to animal sensations, beyond 
what was necessary for any other purposse ; and thus,' he con- 
tinues, Mt is happy world after all. The air, the earth, the 
water, teem with delighted existence. In a Spring noon, or on 
a summer evening, on whichever side I turn my eyes, myriads 
of happy beings crowd upon my view. The insect youth are 
on the wing. Swarms of new-born flies are trying their 
pinions in the air? their sportive motions, their continual 
clia^e of place, without use or purpose, testifying their joy, 
A we among the flowers in spring is one of the cheerfullest 
objects that can be looked uj^on. Its life appears to be all 
enjoyment, so busy and so pleased. If we look to what the 
waters produce, shoals of the fry of fish frequent the niirgiws 
of rivers, of lakes, and of the sea. These are so happy that they 
know not what to do with themselves. Their attitudes, "their 
vivacity, their leaps out of the water, and frolics in it, conduce 
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t© show their exeess of spirits. The ye«% of all animals 
appear to me to recseive pleasure i^itnply from the exercise of 
their limbs and bodily faculties, without reference to any en# 
to be attained by the exertion.* Who can ckmbt, after con- 
sidering all this, that God, when be created living things, 
wished their happiness, and made provision for it ?** 

Richard, “ all you have been telling us has 
led me tc^kink of something.** 

Mr. Travers smiled. I am glad of it, my son. As I 
said before, there is little to be rained by reading or listening 
if it do not lead you to think. What was it ?*’ 

This, papa. If so much of the character of God can be 
learned from the things which he has made, why is it that the 
heathen, who liave hot the Bible, but can see his beautiful 
works as well as we can, know so little "iabout him ?” 

I think, my son, that the apostle Paul answers that ques- 
tion in the first chapter of his Epistle to the Romans. You 
will there learn that sin is the cause why man cannot under- 
stand what is so plainly declared by tlie works of nature, 
.The invisible things of God are indeed clearly seen, being 
understood by the things that are made ; but they glorified 
him not asGrod, neither were thankful ; but becoming vain in 
i their imaginations, their foolish hearts were darkened, and 
they fell iiito idolatry. Though the character and attributes 
of God may, as the apostle says, be clearly seen in his works, 
yet without tlie Holy Spirit's help they cannot be discerried.** 
How happy we are to have tiie Bible,** said Ai]ne ; ‘‘ the 
goodness of God is there revealed.*' 

We are happy indeed, my child, to possess a direct revela- 
tion from God, and should prize above thousands of gold and 
silver the book that tells of his love to sinners, which led to 
the gift of his Son, to die that they might be saved. But re- 
ooill^ always that without the same help of the Holy Spirit 
We cannot read it aright. Our auditor, Paley, has written 
mirnh, and ably, to prove that this blessed book must have 
come from God, because, unhappily, there have been people 
sO wietod and so foolish as to doubt it. You will, l^am 
Cgrtam, feel a wish to read more of his writings When you nave 
fifiished the ^ Natural Theology and, as I have not time to 
say more about them now, will only add that 1 ant inclined . 
to envy you such a prospect, particularly that of getting 
acquaMed with his * Horm Paulipm;’ for, as one has said, 
^theman^ho never read it has a pleasure in reserve which 
who ha#% it^y^ would be glad to renew.* 
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‘‘0 God 1 0 good beyond oomfHire I 
If thus thy meaner works are fair ! 

If thus thy beauties /^ild tbe span 
Of ruin’d earth and sinful itoan, . 

How glorious must the mansion be 
Where thy redeemed shall dwell with thee!” 

0 .' 

v^xaRlSTIANITY IN THE TIME OF DANGER 

Thk ‘‘Sheffield,’* a Liverpool vessel, was just coming to the 
end of a long and stormy passage across the Atlantic ; it had 
on board one hundred and thirty passengers, who were eagerly 
anticipating the greetings of their friends, on their reaching 
port. The cry of land !’' was repealed from niouth to mouth, 
and each one almost iancied himself at liome again, when, 
all at once, the ship, in the midst of the breakers, struck 
violently against a rock, and sprang a leak in its side. 

“ We passed,** says Dr. Butler, of New York, vyho was one 
of the passengers, “ from a state of lively hope to one of intense 
anxiety. The water gained r^klly ; the boats, had it been 
possible to lower them, could not contain half the persons on 
board ; how, then, could a selection be made, or the order be 
maintained that would be indispensable for their safety ? The 
I night rapidly advanced ; the storm increased in violence ; and 
the vessel was tossed about tremendously. Our signals of dis* 
tress had been observed ; a steamboat tried in vain to get near 
us ; and the darkness of the storm prevented our being seen. 

“ 1 was on deck when the vessel struck ; I went down to 
my wife immediately, and was followed by the other paSBen<* 
gers into the ladies’ cabin. One of them asked me to pray* 
At that instant the vessel struck against the rock with increas^ 
violence, and our destruction seemed inevitable. . We all. 
prostrated ourselves before God, and one of us, in the name oF 
the rest, poured out liis heart in supplication. This prayer 
was followed by a second^ a third, and a fourth. 

“ Under the soothing influence of these devodoBal exerckes 
our troubled hearts were in some measure restored to tran- 
quilflty. We first of all endeavoured to encourage one 
anotner ; some ventured to express hopes of deliverance, but 
the greater number remained silent and thoughtful, in pre- 
paration for the fiiial catastrophe. The necessity of imploring 
the Divine aid was felt afresh; ardent supplications were 
offered, one after another, in a manner peculiarly solemn. 4^ 
whole hour had thus passed, when the captain tried to prevaM 
upon us to take some food ; a little refreshment was imnghi 
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but no one had the courage to taste it. The rolling of the ' 
vessel was so violent that we had liard work to keep our 
places. The females lay on the sofas, the men sat on the 
floor, silent and motionless. We all felt ourselves on the bor* 
ders of eternity. On leaving Liver|)ool, a Bible had been 
provided for each of the passengers who did not possess one. 
Divine service had been perfonned daily by the captain, and 
the goocItBeed bore fruit in this hour of trial. 

Whether Episcopalians, Presbyterians, Methodists, or ' 
,|^aptists, all our ecclesiastical sliades of difference had 
vanished. It was made manifest that these differences of ‘ 
system and organization, the unavoidable results of liberty j 
and of the varieties of mental constitution, are at such a season j 
as nothing to those who possess in tiieir hearts tlie one thing j 
needful — the great truths of salvation, through the love of the ' 
Father, and the blood of his Son Jesus Christ, and the influ- j 
ence of his Spirit. We gave one another the right hand of 
fellowship, and realized the accomplishment of our Saviour’s 
prayer — ‘ that they also may be one in us : that the woi ld may | 
believe that thou hast sent me,* John xvii. 21. Our visible 
union deeply affected some on board who were not believers, 
while the feeling of Christian communion soothed our own 
hearts in the hour of our common danger. Each seemed to | 
think more about others than about himself ; the same deep 
anotion penetrated all our hearts, but it was not fear; and 
those whose souls were strengthened by the faith of the gospel 
endeavoured to encourage thoje who had not that support. | 
‘‘ At last, the water began to find its way into the cabin, i 
Some bread and wine was offered us, of which we partook, ih 
silence, thinking it would be our last meal. The captain then * 
asked us to come on deck. A minister had just been giving a ; 
beautiful and touching address, in wfiich lie urged us to resign I 
ourselves entirely to the Savour. He spoke on the text, ‘ As I 
Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, even so must 
the Son of man be lifted up ; that whosever believeth in him | 
I should not perish, but have eternal life,’ John iii. 14, 15. I 
After that we prayed, and read in succession Psa. xlvi., i 
t and cxxx., and Acts xxvii. We then agreed to go on deck, j 
It was affecting to see many of the females insisting on their | 
companions being taken before them. j 

It was almost midnight when, chilled by the cold and [ 
wet, wb atood, wedged close to one another, the captain came 
to mOj |||>d%aid that there was nothing left for us, but to ])ray 
and coidto*end ourselves to God’s mercy. I raised my e} es. 
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and was struck with the sublime scene of desolation around. 
The dismasted vessel was tossed to and fi-o, without being able 
.to get off the rocks. Towards our right, the wind had dis- 
persed the clouds, and the moon had risen clear and bright, 
like a torch designed to light us to our tomb. Nearly eight 
miles od', the coast, studded with twinkling lights, was visible, 
but it was impossible for us to reach it. For ray part, I gave 
up all hopes ot being saved. I sat dowfi by the side of ray ; 
beloved wife, that I mi^ht not be separated from her in our 
last moments. We tried to encourage each other to submi^^^ 
entirely to God’s will, and never felt so vividly the strength 
of wedded love, sanctified by Christianity. 

“ This last hour was one of silent agony. We awaited our 
fate ; we had already submitted to it ; we no longer attempted . 
social prayer ; we felt that we must commune with our own 
hearts, tlioiigh each showed affection and respect, for his neigh- 
bour. One of us took out his watch ; it had Just stopped; 
he laid hold of the key to wind it up, but let it go in an instant, 
saying, ‘ 1 shall not w'ant it wh^e 1 shall be to-morrow morn- 
ing.’ Tills little incident, insignificant in itself, made us 
realize our situation in a very^ affecting maimer. 

Suddenly one of the passengers exclaimed that he saw an 
object which seemed coming towards the vessel. All eyes 
were fixed in that direction. At first we perceived a slight 
movement on the water, but nothing more ; this was repeated 
a second and a third time. At last the captain declared that * 
through his glass he thought that he saw a dark body ap- 
.proaching. A gleam of hope sprang up in our hearts. Very 
soon several small lights glimmered in. the darkness — ^beyond 
a doubt a steamer is coming. It arrives I We are saved ! 

It is impossible to describe our feelings. God grant that none 
of my readers may ever pass through such a trial ! 

“ Parents and children, husbands and wives, and even 
strangers embraced each other, pervaded by the same feelings.. 
One of our number raised* his voice to remind us of our first 
duty, to praise and bless God ; and immediately more than a 
hundred voices blessed the God of all mercy, and repeated a 
song of praise, which the winds wafted to a distance over the 
billows. Yes, we rendered all glory to God for our deliver- 
ance. MosI appropriate were the words of the psalmist, ‘ Then 
they cried unto the Lord in their trouble, and he saved them out 
of their distresses. Oh, that men would praise the Lord for hia 
goodness, and for his wonderful works tp the children pf men/ 

“ Witliin six hours- we reached our respective homas* Qwt 
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trial ^ad lasted eleven liours. Not one of us was 
lost, not a hair of our heads injured. No blame could be 
attached to the captain. He had engaged a skilful pilots and 
had acted all along with the most exemplary firmness and disk 
cretion. The passengers joined in presenting him with a 
family Bible, as a memorial of this fearful night, and of their 
miraculous deliverance. In acknowledging tlm gift, he said, 
‘ This holy book is the best testimony you caflf offer, and, of 
course, the most valuable I can receive of your approbation. 
Prom my earliest childhood I have been taught to love and 
receive it, to regard it as the evernshining polar star which 
must guide my bark over the ocean of life ; and is it not also 
the ‘anchor of the soul, both sure and stedfast, and which 
entereth into that within the veil,’ Heb. vi. 19. 

“ One word .in conclusion : If it had not been for the 
possession of vital Christianity, could we have looked with 
calmness on death, and that under a form so terrific? No, 
nothing but vital Christianity, nothing but a firm confidence 
in Jesus as a Saviour, could calmed the agitation of our 
souls under such circumstances. 

“ I in treat you who read these lines to remember that death 
is perhaps at your door as it was at ours rest your souls then 
on the Rock that nothing can shake ; ‘ believe on the Lord 
Jestis Christ, and thou shalt be saved,’ ” Acts xvi. 31. 

PRAYING-MACHINES. 



OifE hears of machines of various sorts, spinning’^machines^ 
threshing-machines, and sewing-machines. Almost everything 
is done by machinery now-a-days ; but did you ever hear of a 
S 
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praying-machine ? Starange as the notion seems, sudh things 
are met with in some heathen lands. On the opposite page you 
see the picture of one used by the people called Buddhists, or 
worshippers of the false god Buddh, in Sikkim, a country lying 
to the north of British India. It consists of a small leathern 
1 cylinder, or barrel, placed upright in a frame, in which it turns 
5 on an axle. A string is fastened to an elbow in the axle, by 
! pulling which the barrel is made to to. turn round ; and, at each 
pull, a piece of iron projecting from the barrel strikes one or 
! other of two little bells fixed in the frame. Within the barrel 
I are placed written prayers ; and whoever pulls the strings is con- 
i sidered to have repeated his prayers as often as the bell rings.* 
There are other praying-machines of different construction. 
In some, the person using them has not even the trouble of 
pulling a string, or of doing anything at all. Thus, they have 
a machine which is- turned by water. Here the cylinder is 
inclosed in a little house built over a stream. Like the other, 
it contains a prayer, or has one written on it outside. It has 
a spindle which passes through the floor of the building into 
the water, and is there connected with a wheel turned by the 
stream, and thus the barrel is made to go round. 

You smile at the idea of a praying-machine. How fool- 
ish,” you say, to think that pulling a string, or looking at a 
tub turned by a water-wheel, is praying I What good can 
that do?” Yes, I grant you it is foolish, very foolish ; it can 
.do no good ; it is a toy, not a prayer. But let me ask you, . 
reader, Do you pray? You, who know the true God, and 
have the Bible, and live in a professedly Christian land, — do 
you pray ? If not, you have no right to look down on the 
poor Buddhist with his praying-machine. Again, I say, it is 
foolish, and can do no good. But, poor man, blind arid dark 
as he is, he is at least as wise as you. Be judge yourself : 
Which is the more heathen, — the Buddhist, who never heard 
of God, yet does in his poor, vain way pay respect to a god of 
his own devising, and try to get hk help, or you, who, though 
you profess to believe in the one true God, yet never wor>hip 
him or seek his favour? Is there anything to choose between 
you ? Or, if there be, which has the best of it? If this poor 
man be heathen, foolish, deceived, what are you ? 

But, to ptiss from those who do not pray at all, let ns see 
whether there be not some who do pray, and yet are no beirer 
than the Buddhist with his machine, or rather than praying- 
machines themselves. 

* Hooker*s Himalayan Journals, toI. i., p. 172. 
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’ Putting aside for the moment the question whether the prayer 
be made to God or an idol, and considering only the prayer 
itself, what is it that is wanting in this prayer of the Buddhist ? 
Just one thing — the heart. Now turn your eyes, and look at 
that Christian at his worship. See him in his place at church 
or chapel, the place in which, perhaps, he is to be found every 
sabbath-day. What is he about ? Is he praying ? There is no 
appearance of it. His eyes are wandering hither and thither, 
his face is vacant, there is no sign of feeling there; he does not 
,look as if he were asking for anything, or even attending to the 
words of prayer that are being spoken. There are thousands of 
such worshippers in our churches and chapels — are you one? If 
so, you are but a praying-machine after all, for the he^rt is want- 
ing ; and let but that be away, it does not much matter what else 
is there. The Buddhist pulls with his fingers, or looks with 
his eyes ; you go down On your knees, and perhaps cover your 
faces, and even follow the words in a book. But the heart, 
the heart, where is that ? If there be no heart, then all the 
rest, — fingers, eyes, and kneesr,— go for nothing, they cannot 
pray. Nay, evert the lips themselves, the very organs of 
prayer, cannot pray, without the heart. You may repeat the 
form, or follow the words, and yet be but a praying-machine ; 
for there may be all this, and still no heart. 

And when you are alone, reader, and fall down on your 
knees, morning and evening, as you have been used from a 
child, ever since your mother drew you to her lap, and put 
your little hands together, and taught you the first lispings of 
prayer, — how is it then ? Is the heart there ? Do you pray 
with the spirit ? Ah ! if you are content with saying the 
words only, what are you but a praying-machine ? 

Alas! there are none who do not know what it is to have 
cold hearts and wandering thoughts in prayer. Even the 
truest Christians, who love prayer, find too often they are but 
machines, — lips, knees, hands, but no heart. But this is not 
their habit or their will. It is a sore trouble to them. They 
watch, and strive, and pray against it. And 'why? Because 
they toow that when through infirmity of the flesh they pray 
thus, it is no prayer, and they grieve to lose the blessing 
which true prayer brings. Ah! would that all were such! 
Would that all knew the worth of prayer, true prayer, not 
machine prayer, but heart prayer! 

But, alas I thousands never pray at all, and thousands more 
are content to pray like machines. What are such prayers? 
Do they reach heaven ? Do they find a hearing ? Do th*ey 
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bring down blessings? No! these are not tlie prayers which 
the Spirit helps (Rom. viii. 26), and Jesus the Mediator pre- 
sents (Ileb. iv. 14-16). These are mere words, a form, a 
mockery, a vain and useless thing, bringing no honour to 
God, no blessing to man. Let not your prayers be such. 

Learn two things, tlien, from the poor Buddhist. First, 
pray ; but, secondly, do not pray like him. 

Pray ! Ricl» or poor, old or young, male or female, ihaster 
or man, do not live witfiont j)rayer. Are you living so now? 
Did you lie down last night without prayer? And this morn- 
ing, when God had given you, unasked, another night’s rest, 
did you rise and go forth without prayer ? Last Lord’s-day 
was your place in the house of prayer empty ? And is this 
the way you live in general, — prayerless inornmgs, prayerless 
evenings, prayerless sabbaths? And yet you call yourself a 
Christian, and say you believe in God. What ! believe in 
God, and not pray? A prayerless Christian? Impossible. 
Your “Christian’' is but a name, your belief is no belief. 
God cannot be in yonr heart, or you would pray to him. 
Why, even the Pmddhist shamdii you. Go and ask any true 
Christian you know, how he gets strength in weakness, comfort 
in trouble, help, grace, pardon, peace. Ask liim how it was 
that he overcame that strong temptation w hich you know beset 
him, and by what means he got the better of that sore trial 
which cut him to tlie quick, and which all thought must crush 
him. I know what his answer will be. It was prayer. He 
could not have lived, but for prayer. lie could not live with- 
out it now. Yet you live without it. No, not live; life is 
not life without prayer; it w'ants its chief blessing. If you 
pray henceforth, you will look back on your present prayerltss 
life, and own how dead and comfortless it was. 

Oh, reader, think of your w^arits, and will you not pray? 
You cannot draw one breath after another without God ; but 
for him, you are not safe from hour to hour ; all you stand in 
need of daily must come from him. But more, far more than 
this : you are a sinner, and want pardon ; you have provoked 
God, and need his forbearance ; the sword of his justice hangs 
over your head, and you want his arm of mercy to withhold it ; 
you want more things for your soul than I can tell you of, — 
forgiveness, grace, help, holiness, heaven; but, in oiie word, you 
want Christ, and without him you are lost for ever. Will 
you not pray? You are living without prayer — what if you 
should die without it ? Are you not running this risk ? Lose 
no time — begin this very day. 
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Pray, but be sure you pray from the heart. Be a praying 
man, not a praying machine. It matters little wliat words you 
use, so you pray heartily, with true faith in the name of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. Pray thug every day ; make a habit of it, every 
morning and evening in private, every Lord’s-day in public. 
Never leave it out. Give up all rather than this. Just speak 
to God as he has invited you; humbly, yet freely; with deep 
reverence, yet as a child, to its father. Tell him all you feel, 
all you want ; seek to worship him in spirit and in truth. He 
will hear; yes! he will hear, for you have a Friend at his 
right hand, Jesus Cluist. While prayers in grand words and 
grand buildings, but with no heart, are but as the turning 
of the barrel, an empty useless form, the weakest, humblest, 
faintest prayer, that comes from a. contrite, trusting heart wall 
reach the ear of him w ho heard and blessed the prayer of the 
publican, ‘‘ God be merciful to me a sitiner r. b. 


LESSONS FKOM WAlh 

THE INVINCIBLE LEADER. 

The Lord is a man of w^ar : tiie Lord is his name.^' Thus 
sang Moses and the children of Lrael in the day when the 
proud hosts of Egypt were overthrown, and Israel “saw' the 
salvation of Gdd.” Again the loud song arose, “ WIio is like 
unto thee,'0 Lord, among the gods ? who i.s like thee, glorious j 
in holiness, fearful in prais^cs, doing wonders?” A few days 
after, and renewed occasion was given for praise to -lehovah. 
Amalek came and fought against Israel. The Lord again 
delivered his people, using this time human instrunn ntality, 
and putting honour upon prayer. The victory gainefl, an altar 
in commemoration was reared ; and the name “ Jehovah-riissi ” 
given to it, by which Israel was encouraged to make the won- 
drous claim, “Jehovah is my banner.” ! 

Forty weary years rolled away, and the time arrived when 
the favoured people w^ould deeply need new manifestations of 
God as their Leader and Banner. The promised land was 
entered, and the hosts of Israel w^ere encamped on the soil, 
where their pilgrim fathers had pitched their tents ages Ivefore. 
They had just witnessed that wonderful event which in after 
day^ kindled the poetic fire of the psalmist, and led him ex- 
ultingly to ask, “ What ailed thee, 0 thou vsea, that thou 
fleddest? thou Jordan, that thou wast- driven back ?” 

The leader of this mighty multitude had retired to some ' 
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; little distance from the camp, most probably to some prhate ! 
spot^ in order to meditate and pray. Lifting up his eyes, 
which had been cast down in solemn thought, he perceived an 
armed man close upon him, with a drawn sword in his hand. 
The surprise of Joshu^ was great, as he had heard no footfall, 
nor any other sound' which told that any one was at hand. 
Surprised, bat not affrighted, he at once accosted the stranger, 
who, he perceived at a glance, was no ordinary person, asking, 
j Art thou for us or for our adversaries ?” and received in 
reply the wonderful announcement, “Nay; but as captain of 
the host of the Lord am I now come.” Joshua immediately 
fell on his face, and reverently inquired what his commands 
were, and was first told to loose his shoe from his foot in token 
of reverence ; which being done, this celestial, yea, Divine 
Leader, revealed to him how he should conduct the war against 
Jericho, promising iiim a complete and easy triumph. 

Josliua now gladly took his place under this heavenly 
General, who, though invisible, ever attended the camp of 
Israel, leading them on from victory to victory, till the land 
was subdued, and Joshua could exultiiigly say, “ Not one 
thing hath failed of all the good things Mhich the Lord your 
(:Jo(i spake coiiceruiiig you.” ® 

Da\id was another chosen captain of the Lord^s armies ; 
and when that great man had reached the height of his fame, 
and surveyed Ids peaceful kingdom, with the suj^ouuding 
nations his tributaries or allies, he also looked back, traced 
llie Lord’s hand, and gave him all the glory, Jehovah had 
been his strength, “ had taught his hands to war, and his 
fingers to fight.” II is gentleness had marie 1dm great, “ girded 
him with strength for the battle, and subdued under him his 
enemies.” Therefore he sang, “ The Lord is my rock, my 
fortres.^, and my deliverer; my God, my strength, in whom I 
Mill trust.” He acknowledged with gratitude and humility 
that to a heavenly Leader all his victories were to be ascribed. 

Tlie apostle, in recounting the noble deeds of some of his 
countrymen, says “ that they subdued kingdoms, escaped the 
edge of the sword, out of weakness were made strong, waxed 
valiant in fight, turned to flight the armies of the aliens 
but he asserts that these things were not achieved by human 
skill or prowess, but tliat all was done by faith. Those who 
thus conquered did so, not in their own or in any mere human 
strength, but by the po|j'er of God, which he had engaged to 
employ for all those who sought it by believing prayer. 

These and many similar things are Avritten to encourage 
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those who are engaged in the heavenly war ; and such histories 
yill be of great use to all who* study them attentively. They 
are intended to point the Christian army, and every individual 
soldier in it, to the great fact that they have an invincible 
Leader, who will, if they seek his aid, obey his directions, 
go with them to the conflict, and bringHfe'm through triumph- 
antly. This leader was typified by Moses, Joshua, and David ; 
and as God never failed .these his chosen servants, so surely 
i will he beat down the foes of Christ before his face, and cause 
the crown to flourish on bis head. As the cause of Israel 
prospered, and ultimately triumphed under jtheir great leaders, 
so must it be with the cause of Christianity under the leader- 
ship of Christ. Of Him, as exalted to the heavenly tlirone, 
God testifies, “Behold, I have given him as a leader and com- 
mander to the people.” He is called “ the Lion of the tribe 
of Judah,” who hath prevailed to open the seven sealed books, 
or to fulfil all those purposes which shall issue in God’s glory, 
the salvation of multitudes, and the complete overthrow of 
Satan. 

This is the invincible Leader ” of all who are engaged to 
fight against sin and Satan. He is now invisible, lie comes 
not, as in the days of old, in a fiery cloudy pillar, or as an 
armed warrior with a drawn sword; but he is really present 
with his true-hearted followers, and he is almighty. He hath 
said, aiK^ his words are as true as they are gracious, “ All 
power is given unto me in heaven and in earth and lo, I arn 
•with you al way, even unto the erul of the world.” One noble- 
minded and strong-hearted Christian soldier, who long and 
faithfully served under the great Leader, speaks of him as 
‘‘ the Captain of our salvation,” Heb. ii. 10— a title full of 
blessed meaning and strong consolation. The word rendered 
“ captain” signifies “ author,” and hence “ leader.” He who 
leads men to glory is the Author of il»e great deliverance ob- 
tained for them, and he will be the Finisher also, Ileb. xii. 2. 
He has begun to save them, and he will feoraplete their salva- 
tion. All believers in the Lord Jesus are saved from the 
curse and condemnation due to their sins ; also from the reign- 
ing power of sin ; and it is their privilege to triumph over 
guilt and fear, to possess peace, and enjoy the presence and 
consolation of the Holy Spirit. The more peace and fellow- 
ship they realize, the more will they be enabled to overcome 
sin within them and the world around them : this is a prasent 
8alvation,i and they shall be saved fully and completely soon. 
When the soul shall be clean from sin, the body raised in 
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power, and both fully conformed to Christ, and employed for 
ever in the service and praise of God, this will be salvation 
indeed. The Lord hath procured and merited all this for those 
who believe ; and by the power of the Holy Spirit which he is 
exalted to give, he surely and fully accomplish the same. 

Let all the soldierfdf the cross respond to the apostle’s call, 
and seek*grace to be continually “looking unto Jesus, who is 
the Author and Finisher of our faith.” What he has done, 
what he is, and what h^ has said,^will all afford constant sub- 
jects for contemplation ,1ind rich sources of consolation. The 
past history of this wonderful person should produce con- 
fidence. lie vanquished Satan in a personal conflict in the 
wilderness. He overcame the world ; its frowns never intimi- 
dated him, its smiles never seduced him. Its snares; its 
malice, its gooti things, its bad things, he alike conquered. 
He overcame by meekness, by prayer, by patience, by un- 
swerving trust and confidence in God. He overcame the 
terrors of death, yea, “for the joy set before him” lie “en- 
dured the cross, despising the sluyne.” Surel|’ his name calls 
for confidence. He might well say to us what a general of 
old once said to some of his troops, who were talking of the 
number of tlieit foes, and the smallness of their owm army, 
“ How many do you reckon me for?” 

His abilities should kindle courage. He is well suited for 
a leader. He has fortitude, wisdom, and assurance of success 
to a.n infinite degree. The^iresoiirces of the whole army are in 
him. Tlie strength of an earthly leader is in his troops; but 
the Lord, who is our righteousness, is also our strength, and 
we may well sing, “The Lord is my strength and my salva- 
tion ; wdiom shall. I fear? The Lord is the strength of my 
life; of wliom shall I be afraid?” 

His past favours should call forth gratitude. Every one 
wdio serves under him has been bought by him at an infinite 
price, and has received from him unmimWed proofs of his 
faithful love and tender care. It is said of the emperor Trajan 
that he tore his royal robes to bind up the wounds of his 
soldiers ; but Christ w^as himself torn and bruised that we 
might be healed. A wounded English general once took 
from his lips a cup of water, and gave it to a poor wounded 
soldier, saying, “Your necessities are greater than mine.” 
Your Capfain was parched with thirst, that you might take 
the cup of life. Seek grace to honour such love as this, by 
hating those sins which he died to remove, and loving that 
holiness which he died to procure. 
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His promises should nourish hope, Iiis warnings should pro- 
due^ caution, and his exhorrationa induce watchfulness. Oh 
listen to the words of your Captain. His words of pom maud, 
o^ consolation, of direction must all be heeded if we would be 
numbered among the overcomers, and, be crowned as those 
who have striven lawfully. His peiTson should call forth love 
and adoration. Our great Leader’s name siiould be dearer to 
us than life. Cut a little deeper,” said a French soldier to 
a surgeon, who was extractijig a ball from his breast, and 
you will find the emperor,” Should not the name of Christ 
be graven in our hearts? His costly and cpudesceuding love 
calls for strong affection ; and it is this, and this only, that 
will enable us to follow tiie Lamb wliithersoever lie goeth, and 
secure our standing at last with him in triuipph on Mount 
Ziot^ above. 

The apostle’s design in all that he said about the glory and 
grace of Christ was to attract sinners to tlie Saviour, to attach 
,, believers more closely to him, and to animate tliem in their 
Christian warfalfe. The firsf inquiry is, dear reader, have you 
enlisted under his banner? God has invited you to do so, 
Christ is revealed as an ‘‘ ensign ” to whom the Gentiles are to 
seek; “the Shiloh” to whom the people arejto be gathered. 
Have you given in your name? Have you given up your 
heart ? Have you consecrated yourself to him ? It is wisdom 
to do this at once if you liavenot. If you have, seek to know 
him more, and you wdli become inore attached to him ^iid to 
his cause. It is said that wi^en* Nelson visited the hospitals 
where the wounded lay, he would have a kind word or a look 
of recognition for each. Our Captain knows every soldier 
fully, with all his history and wants; and pach one may form 
a personal and intimate frieiidsiiip with him. Only do tins: 
“ Grow» in grace, and in the l^now ledge of our Lord Jesus 
Christ,” and you will be sure to “ fight the good fight of faith, 
and lay hol<^ of eternal life.” j. 

THE 1?YING OFFICER. 

Few events strike with such awe as a sudden dealli, for it is 
seldom we realize the fhet that the throbbing pulse of tlie 

' strotigest man may in a few hours or seconds be for ever huslied 
if God so wills. . 

Many years since the commanding officer of a Briti^ll regi- 
ment, stationed in Ireland, went doxl n as usual to parade ; lie 
was a great favourite with his men, who were proud of his 

— — ^ — — 'll — 
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military gait ami manly bearing. As for his servant^ Pat, he 
would have laid down liis life to serve him, and now stood 
admiring, him as he walked with a manly step to the front of 
his regiment. In the course of the manoeuvres the command 
was given — Ready, present, fire. Down went every trigger, 
and a ramrod which on(^of tlie men had by mistake left in his 
musket, entered the officer’s body (he being somewhat to the 
front), and stretched him in agony on the ground. Pat flew 
to his side and lielped to carry him with the greatest tender- 
ness to a neighbouring^' cabin. ^ 

Tiie surgeon of the regiment was soon at his bedside. After 
examining the wound he told the sufferer it was mortal, and 
that he could not live more tliaii half an liour. The dying 
officer’s lool^ of anguish changed to one of deep despair. 
Gazing earnestly at Pat, who never took his eyes off' his poor 
master, he said, ‘‘How am I to appear before God whom I 
have never served on earth — wliat can I do?” 

‘‘ Oh,” said Pat, “ Pm sure a good gentleman like you need 
not be afraid ; if you dont go to heaven, who will ?” 

The dying man’s face took a sfiade of deeper anguish, and he 
' said, hastily, “ Did you ever iiear of any man going to heaven 
who did not tufn to God until he was dying?” 

Poor Pat rubbed his liead. He was most anxious to help 
liis master, but this kind of thing was not at all in his way. 
However, at length he said, ‘‘ Well, master, Irejiiember hear- 
ing j^ong ago, out of the l^ible, about a dying thief who went 
to heaven.” 

A gleam of hope passed over the dying man's face while he 
exclaimed, “ Read it, read it.” But Pat had no Bible, and 
sad to say, not %man in the regiment possessed one; so he 
rushed oif to a clergyman and asked him to come immediately 
and bring a Bible. ^ 

The officer lay with liis ey^es fixed on the door, anxiously 
awaiting iiis return ; and as soon as the clergyman appeared, 
he sai(i quickly, “ Read about the thief.” The clergyman 
opened l)is Bible, and, turning to^jflie twenty-third chapter of 
Luke, read at the thirLy-nintli verse “ And one of the male- 
factors which were hanged railed <m him, saying, If thou be 
Christ, save thyself and us. But the other answering rebuked 
him, saying, Dost not thou fear God^ seeing thou art in the 
same condemnation? And- we indeed justly ; for we- receive 
I the due reward of our deeds; but this man hath done nothing 
i amiss. And he said unto Jesus, Lord, remember me when 
I thou comest into thy kingdom. And Jesus said unto him, 
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Verily, I say unto thee, To day shalt thou be with me in 
paradise.” 

The officer lay with his eyes fixed on the reader, eagerly 
drinking in each word. When he stopped,* the dying man said, 

‘‘ If that man was saved, / may be and, raising his clasped 
hands and eyes to heaven, he said^i; with the most intense 
earnestness, “ Lord, remember me when then comest into thy 
kingdom.” A calm smile passed over his face, and the life- 
less body sank back into Patj arms. The spirit had returned 
to God who gave it. Let us hope that the Holy Spirit led 
him, even at the last moment, to look to Christ with real faith 
as his Saviour. This clergyman at that time, according to his 
own statement, cared neither for his own soul nor the soul of 
any lather person ; but he was so much struck wi|h this occur- 
rence^ that he went home to pray and read his Bible : he 
“ obtained mercy,” and became an active servant of Christ. 

Reader, do not you put off to a (lying moment the seeking of 
pardon and salvation by believing in the Lord Jesus Christ. 
Listen at oime to the invitations of the gospel. “ Seek ye the 
Lord while he may be foimd, call ye upon him while he is 
near: let the wicked forsake his way, and the unrighteous man 
his thoughts: and let him return unto the Loltd, and he will 
have mercy upon liim ; and to our God, for he will abundantly 
pardon.” “ Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thon shalt i 
be saved.” “ If ye then, being evil, know how to give good ^ 
gifts unto your children : howmuebmore shall your heavenly 
Father give thefHoly Spirit to ftiem that ask liim.” “ God ! 
so loved the world, that he gave his only begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth in him should not perisli, but have ever- 
lasting life.” “ Search the Scriptures.” “ l^diold, is the i 

accepted time; behold, noiv is the day of salvation.” “ 7b- | 

day if ye will hear his voices harden not your hearts.” I 

“ Acquaint now thyself with Him, and bo at peace.” j 


I 

I 

THE CONFLief AND THE VICTORY. ' 

There is a to be fought; 

An uphill race to run ; 

A crown of glory to be sought ; 

A victory to be won. 

Oh, faint not, Christian, for thy sighs 1 

Are heard before the throne ; ! 

The race must come before the prize, 

The cross before the crown. | 





THE BARRED DOOR. 

There lived in a town in England, two men; the one was rich 
and the other poor. Tho poor man had come as a stranger 
from a great distance to tlie town just mentioned, to look for 
employment, ural if you had met him in the street, you could 
liardly have failed to think tha^ he was truly an object for 
pity and relief. Ilis dress waf torn and soiled ; his shoe# 
scarcely clung to his feet, and his face was pale and hollow as 
if hunger were gnawing aw.ay his life. It was enough’ to 
awaken the feelings of compassion in any heart to .see him 
walking feebly along in the midst of a driving rain, and 
piercing winti, witliout home, or friends, and not knowing 
where he was to .seek .shelter for the night. Hut low people 
passed him, for as the evening was cold and wet, they only who 

June, IHoft. ^ j j 
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were compelled to do so, left their warm fire-sides at home, 
and exposed tliemselves to the inclement weather. His tremb- 
ling voice as he asked alms was unheeded by tliose to whom 
he spoke ; they hurried on their way, and hardly gave a glance 
at the wretched beggar. What should he do in that pitiless, 
poking rain ? Lie dowri and die on soi^e door-step ? 

As he took hold of the railing before a large house to pre- 
vent himself from falling, a carriage stopped at the door, and 
a gentleman got out. %The gentlman’s attention was imme- 
diately aipiested by the appearance of the suffering object 
before hiM^ and having put a few questions to him, he directed 
his servants to bring him into the hall, and supply him with 
food, and make him a bed in the coach-house for the night. 
Nor i^as he satisfied with this. Having further inquired into 
the man’s history, and having learned that he had been reduced 
to his present miserable state through circumstances, rather 
than through any fault or recklessness of his own, he obtained 
for him a situation, where he was able to earn some shillings 
a week, enough for his support. The maa who had received 
some education, and was naturally quick and shrewd, gradually 
advai]ced himself in the world, laid his earnings by, and was 
appointed to fill places of trustl 

Years had passed away, and you would not have recognised 
in the portly merchant who sat in his counting-house, superin- 
tending a numerous staff of clerks, the poor hunger-stricken 
man, who once asked alms of the heedless passer by. He had 
a seat in the town-council, with tiie prospect of some day filling 
the honourable office of mayor. But what was singular, he 
was now living in the very house, at whose door lie would have 
sunk down in liopeless despair, had not the gentleman, who 
alighted from his carriage, stretched out the hand of charity, 
and supplying all his wants, proved to him a true friend. 

Wheie was this gentleman now? Alas! a great reverse 
had befallen him. He had been a wealthy merchant, renowned 
j; for his "benevolence as much||^s for his riches, but lie had lived 
ifcto see all his fortune gradually slipping away from his hands. 
The failure of those whom he had trusted, and some unsuc- 
cessful speculations, had left him a bankrupt. He might 
perhaps have lived on the kindness of his friends, but prefer- 
iilg to gain a livelihood by his own exertions, he accepted a 
clerkship in a provincial bank in a small town in a distant 
county. His salary, with the little he had saved from the 
wreck of his property, sufficed for a time to supply all he 
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needed, and would have still been eiwugh had not failing health 
obliged him to relinquish the situation which- he held. He 
now soon found himself reduced to absolute poverty ; and in 
this extremity he determined to apply for aid to his friends. 
So he again sought his native town. 

On the way he thoug^ht of the different friends he had), and 
of the offices of kindness he had been able to do them. One 
friend especially was much in his mind ; the man whom he 
had relieved on the stormy night referred to, and whose success 
was mainly owing to his benevolent exertions. he would 

make known to him his distress, and give him an iiff|)ortunity 
of proving his gratitude to the benefactor who had been the 
means of raising him to the position which he held. 

A cold winter’s evening had long closed in, as the traveller 
approached his old house, now tenanted by hijj prosperous 
friend. He rang the bell, and the door was immediately 
o]3ened by a Ibotiiiari in smart livery, who, with a stare, inquired 
what he wanted. It was evident that the servant thought that 
a man so shabbily dressed had no business at the front door. 

{ To the inquiry if his master were at home, he at once replied 
1 that he was engaged, and could not be seen. A card was 
placed in the footman’s hand, and he was intreated to show it 
to his master ; and while he was gotie up stairs, the stranger 
was obliged to wait outside the door. The servant soon 
brought back the answer that his master was occupied with 
some friends, and could not be seen. “ It is impossible,” 
thought our traveller. “ He cannot have looked at the card, 
or it’ he has, he cannot know the circumstances under which 
I ask for an interview. So he took out another card, wrote a ! 
few lines in pencil, and asked the servant to put it into his 
master’s hand. 

The man took it with a grumbling voice, and ungracious 
manner, saying, ‘‘ he was sure it would be of no use to go 
again.” And he was right, the card was returned, with the 

message that his master was sorry he could not see Mr. , 

but that lie sent him half a sovereign for his present nCed. 

A burning flush covered the face of the stranger — a stranger 
he felt indeed : the money so heartlessly offered was indig- 
nantly rejected, and turning away with a bursting heart he 
heard the door shut behind him, and the key turned in the 
lock as though to make his exclusion doubly sure I 

We need not ask the reader what he thinks of the conduct 
of the man, who though he owed all he had to the kindness 
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of his friend, yet shut him out from his door? You are 
indig-nant at such heartlessness ; you blush for one so devoid 
of the common feelings of humanity ; so utterly unworthy, so 
deserving of all condemnation. He that could act Jn such a 
IialMOner, you feel, as the person described, should be a mark 
finger of scorn. Ah, say you sp ? And yet may it not 
wlaid of thee, 0 reader, ^'Thou art the man !” 

“How?” you ask. — ^‘Impossible! No one can lay such 
guilt to my charge.” 

“ Wefe^let us see. You have a Friend who lias showered 
his blessiSgs upon you. lie has given you all that you pos- 
sess ; tiie house which shelters you ; the raiment which covers 
you; the food which supports you/ If you have health, it is 
his gift ; if you iiave friends, tliey come from him ; he it is 
who supplies all your need ; and tlie tokens of his loving- 
kindness, are about your path, and about your bed, and attend 
upon all your ways : “ In him you live, and move, and have 
your being.” . You know to whom we refer. It is your God 
pf whbm we speak; that God who has given you the greatest 
of all gifts, his only begotten Son, who was “ in the bosom of 
the Father.” “ Herein is love ; not that we loved God, but 
that he loved us, and sent his Son to be the piopitiation for 
our sins.” When w'c were in danger of jierishiiig, wiieri we 
were “’enemies to God by wicked works/’ when we wore alto- 
gether “ gone out of the way,” then did God give his Son to 
humiliation and suffering, and shame and death, that wo might 
be rescued from the WTath to come. He knew llie value of 
our souls ; the glories of lieavei* ; the wretchedness of hell, 
and therefore “ lie spared not his ovvn Son,” hut ^^’onnded• him 
for our transgressions, and “delivered him up for us all,” so tliat 
“he was bruised for our iniquities; the chastisement of our 
peace was upon him,” that by his stripes we might be healed. 

And what has been your return ? How have you shown your 
gratitude to this loving God ? His demands have been very 
simple, very reasonable. “ My son,” he says, “ give me thine 
heart.” Have y^ou done so? or have you not rather treated 
iiis claims witli contempt, even though he has besougiit you' to 
yield yourselves to his service? Besought you; yes, for does 
he not say : “Behold, I stand at the door, and knock: if any 
man hear my voice, and open the door, I will come in to him, 
and will sup with him, and he with me?” He has “ knocked” 
at your heart by mercies and by judgments ; by promises and 
by warnings ; by the whispers of conscience ; by his written 
word and by his preached gospel. He lias “ knocked” in your 
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tilings of happiness, for he would by kindness win you to him- 
self ; he has ‘‘ knocked” in your hour of sorrow, for then, when 
otlier comforters failed, you might listen to his voice, and let 
him in. And what have you done? You have “ barred ifie 
doorT You have shut out from your heart this gracious 
You have said, if not by your words, at least by your actkl&tf 
“ Depart from me, for 1 desire not the knowledge of 11^' 

1 ways.” And is there no base ingratitude here ? is there no guilt 
in this rejection of God? Yerily there is, and guilt enough to 
overwhelm your sOul in destruction, 
j There can be no sin so fearful as his who sins against re- 
j deeming love. Sucli guilt surpasses even that of devils. And 
I if angels who kept not their first estate are reserved under 
chains of darkness against the judgment ol the great day,.” what 
will be the punishment of those who not only break God*^ law, 
but despise God’s gospel; and who not content that Christ 
should be crucified once for their sins, ‘‘crucify him afresh” 
by their iin})enitence and unbelief, “and put him to an bjperj 
shame?” It must be something; inconceivable, and beyoiid they 
reach of man’s thought. What infinite misery, what depth of 
I -anguish, must be the portion of those who “trample under 
foot” the blood of the cross ; who scorn the love of God, and 
despise the gift of his Son ! Tlien resist not this beseeching | 
God any longer ; open your heart to him; turn at his call. 
There will then be full pardon for the past. Tlie blood of 
Jesus Christ can cleanse you from all sin, “Believe” only 
on him, “ and thou shalt be saved.” There is sufficiency of 
power in the Holy Spirit to subdue the corruption of your 
nature. Ask in the name of Jesus Christ for the Holy Spirit, 
and he shall be given you. “ For if we, being evil, know how 
to give good gifts to our children ; how much more shall our 
heavenly Father give the Holy Spirit to them that ask him?” 
Yield yourselves to this loving God, and when “ he stands 
knocking at the door of your heart,” do not, oh do not be 
guilty of the tremendous sin of “ barring the door.” 

C. D. B. 


FORBEARANCE. 

“ How very provoking! how discouraging are such instances 
of ingratitude !” exclaimed Mrs. Norton, as she seated herself 
in her arm-chair, after returning from a charity school which 
she had instituted some time before, and chiefiy supported both 
by her money and exertions, ^‘Who would have thought,” 
she continued, “ that a person whom I rescued from such 
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distress, and placed in so comfortable a situation as mistress 
of the school, could ever have displeased me? Yet she did the 
same thing before — closed the school and went off, diverting 
herself, when I was supposed to be out of the way ; and al- 
though I forgave her, she has now done the very same thing. 
I cannot overlook such conduct, she shall be dismissed ; justice 
must be practised as well as mercy. Even Mr. Meriton, witli 
all his forbearance, would admit this.” 

Mrs. Norton was sincerely religious, and had long been an 
active and tiseful labourer in her part of the Lord’s vineyard, 
which was a country parish ; but her temperament was natu- 
rally sanguine, and led her to form sucli high expectations 
about the success of her efforts as the course of events seldom 
realized, so that she was subject to frequent disappointments 
and consequent depression of spirits. On such occasions this 
lady usually made her complaint to her pastor, Mr. Meriton, 
from whom she was sure to receive sympathy and council. He 
.was now recovering from a fit of illness, and unable to leave 
home ; so when she had concluded her soliloquy, she set off to 
walk to his house ; having first filled a little basket with the 
best flowers which her conservatory afforded, as she knew that 
the old gentleman was fond of them. 

She found him seated, with books before him, and welcom- 
ing her with his usual cordial smile, he said, after looking in 
her face, Something has discomposed you my dear friend. 
Have you, in the failing of some favourite whom you thought 
quite perfect, experienced the truth of which 1 so often 
remind you, that human nature, even in its regenerate state, is 
still prone to err ?” 

Ah ! Mr, Meriton,” she replied, “ I know you think me 
too easily provoked, but when you hear the circumstance 
which has now annoyed me, you wifi not wonder that I feel it 
much.” She then repeated the cause of her present discom- 
posure, concluding with an avowal of her determination to 
put the young woman who had oflended out of her employ- 
ment as schoolmistress, and appealing to Mr. Meriton if he 
did not think she deserved it? • 

He answered, “ Yes ; unless there is some extenuating cir- 
cumstance with which you are uuacqnaiatecL” 

^ That is not likely,” said Mrs. Norton ; and as the old 
gentleman made no reply, she added, rather annoyed that he 
had not more warmly entered into her feelings on the occa- 
sion, “ You were reading when I came in. I ought not to 
interrupt you.” 
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‘‘Nor need you interrupt me, my dear friend. I was read- 
ing the book which you love,^* drawing a Bible towards him, 

“ and had found some enjoyment in the fourth chapter of 
Jonah. I believe there is matter for ‘ godly edifying' in it 
als<j : and I will now, if you wish, trace with you the thoughts 
which were passing through my own mind on this portion of 
Scripture.” 

“ You could not gratify me more,” Mrs. Norton replied, i 
drawing up to the table at which he was seated. 

“ Well, my friend, in reading this chapter, I was first led 
to think, how apt we are to admire in God’s character what i 
we find ourselves greatly indisposed to imitate. So it was 
with Jonah. ‘ I knew that thou wert gracious and mereifiil,’ 
he says to the Lord, evidently admiring these attributes in the 
Livine mind, and plainly declaring that he did so. He seems 
with adoring joy to consider, that God was slow to anger, and 
repented him of evil. Still he could not bring his own soul 
to this ; he could not imitate God and do likewise. Stranger 
yet, the exercise by God of those very attributes which Jonah 
was thus adoringly admiring, causes him trouble and vexation. 
Instead of making an effort to imitate the mercifulness which 
he commends, he is angry at the display of it in the Lord’s 
dealings towards Nineveh. How stxunge,' how inconsistent 
w^ould this state of mind seem in the prophet, did we not know 
ourselves, and discover similar feelings in our own hearts. 
Are we not often ready to admire wliat we refuse to imitate, 
and the exercise of which makes us angry 

“ It is but too true,” said Mrs. Norton, “and your remarks 
on Jonah’s conduct have made me more fully conscious of it 
than I ever was before.” 

“ And how does the Lord deal with this mind in Jonah ?” 
Mr. Meriton continued. “ This seems an interesting inquiry, 
and we get an answer to it in the chapter. There was a 
mixture of the precious and the vile in the state of mind which 
the prophet betrayed. His admiration of God was precious ; 
then tlie disinclination to imitate what he admired, and his 
anger at God’s acting in character was vile. The Lord, with 
patient grace, sits down to separate the one from the other. 
He prepares the pot and the furnace that he mdy sit over his 
metal and refine it. He does not look only at the vile things, 
and cast the whole lump away, as we, with truthless indiffer- 
ence, often do ; and Jonah was angry that the Lord was not 
doing this very thing with Nineveh, But God did not do thi? 
very thing with Jonah himself. He looks at the gold as well 
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as at the dross, and in fiie way of love, which is ever a patient, 
toiling- principle, and will serve its object to tlie end rather 
than give it np, he casts the whole lump into the refining 
pot, heats the furnace — preparing the gourd, and the worm, 
and the east wind — in order to bring forth his loved but erring 
servant as a vessel unto praise. 

‘‘ Thus Jonah might learn how evil and self-coiulemning 
his displeasure at the non-fulfilment of his prediction against | 
the great city was. Because, if he so rejoiced in the gourd j 
which came up in a night, and withered in a night, and for ! 
Avhich he had not laboured, could he wonder that I he Lord i 

I should rejoice in Nineveii, its people, and “its cattle, which were , 
all the work of his hand 

‘‘It was, indeed, a beautiful lesson on forbearance,” ob- | 
served Mrs. Norton, “and T have often wondered that the j 
prophet should require it. But you, my good friend, have | 
suggested that we need such ourselves, and my conscience now 
whispers, ‘ Wherein thou jndgevSt another, thou condcinncst 
thyself ; for thou that jndgest dbest the same thing.’ ” 

“ And far, far more inexcusable is tlie Avant of that lovely 
virtue, forbearance, in us, than in the prophet Jonah,” said 
Mr. Meriton, “ living, as we do, under a, dispensation of 
mercy and love, arid Avitli such instances of God’s goodness 
and long-sufTcring' towards sinners before us, as ^yer(^ displayed 
durijjg the Avondroiis season of his sojourn among jiru), Avhen 
he Avas in Chri>t, reconciling the world nnto liiniself. Well 
might the apostle exclaim with I'^ference to this event, ‘ Be- 
loved, if God so loved ns, Ave ought also to love oije another,’ ” 

1 John iv. 11. 

I Mrs. Norton was silent for some time, as if thinking over her 
pastor’s Avords ; she then said, “May we suppose tliat Jonah 
profited by the lesson given him?” Mr. Meriton answered : 

“We have seen the process, and I do think Ave may assume 
that it accomplished tlie work designed by the Divine refiner. It 
is, however, left untold, and left so, perhaps, tliat Ave may quit 
so serious and practical a Scripture under the fine and various 
impressions which so abrupt a close is Avell calculated 1o leive 
behind it ; and which close seems to me one of the beautiful 
and perfect strokes of tlie pen of inspiration.” j 

“ Thus considered, its abruptness is very beautiful,” replied 
the lady. 

“ Thus,” continued Mr. Meriton, “ there is, as I said, both | 
enjoyment and edification to be found in this short cluipter. j 
Dear friend, I invited you to sit down iit the table with me, 1 
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and if the feast have been pleasant or nourishing, let us give 
the praise to him who is the Lord of it.^’ 

“ I trust I do so,” she answered ; “ but I must also thank 
you, dear sir, for pointing out this striking lesson on a virtue 
ill which I am but too deficient. On the occasion which 
brought me to you, this lias been manifested, for I have not 
lieen slow to anger, nor forbearing with respect to the person 
who offended me. But it is not too late to repair my fault so 
far as she is concerned, and for the future to try and fulfil, with 
the Holy Spirit’s help, the apostolical maxim, M’orbeariiig one 
another, and forgiving one another, even as God for Christ’s 
sake hath forgiven us.’ ” 

“The closer our imitation of the meekness and gentleness, 
the perfect forbearance towards our fellow-creatures wliich are 
so beautifully exemplified in our Redeemer’s character ; the 
holier, and consequently the happier shall we be,” said Mr. 
Meritor! : “ always being cautious not to give encouragement to 
vice. In this respect you will have no difiiculty on the present 
occasion, my friend ; for, I rejoice to tell you, your jiroti'gee 
has not been in fault. Thinking that you were from home, 



she called here to request I wmiild explain and excuse her 
smiden absence- Her father, whose desertion caused the dis- 
tress from which you were the means of rescuing her, has re- 
turned from Australia a reformed character, bringing with 
him what will enable him to reside at home and make her com- 
fortable ; and slie is gone to the seaport where he landed, to 
meet him at his request.” 

“ Oh ! how hastily I eonderancd this poor young woman,” 
cried Mrs. I\’orton. “May I, in future, when rejoicing as 
Jonah did because our God is ‘ gracious and merciful, slow to 
auger, and of great kindness’ — oh! may T humbly strive to 
imitate what I admire.” e. f. g. j 

THE FUNERAL PARTY. 

One of the great privileges of the Christian while passing 
through the world, is the knowledge of the fact, that God is 
his Father ; that the great Almighty Being, who formed the 
universe, has adopted him as his beloved child. And if the 
thought be full of comfort in our happiest hours, i^till more 
full of sweet consolation is the same thought jn the time of 
sorrow ; for then we look up to Him through our tears, with 
a child-like belief that his present dealing with us is (he dis- | 
cipline of a wise and tender parent, who is thus chaste ning us 
for our good. 
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The present world is not otir rest, or our final home ; we are 
at present living away from our Fat her^s house. Did he send us 
no affliction, we might soon love the stranger-land too well, 
and our hearts would cease to pant for the better pleasures and 
more enduring joys of our father-land. “ No chastening for 
the present seemeth to be joyous, but grievous ; nevertheless 
afterward it yieldeth the peaceable fruit of righteousness unto 
them which are exercised thereby,” Heb. xii. 11. And God 
does thus exercise his children ; he trains and educates them 
by the afflictions of life, to “set their affections on things 
above,” and to find their all in him. 

I have been led into this train of reflection, by recalling the 
following circumstances. I received an invitation to the house 
of a friend, for the purpose of spending a few hours, with a 
small assembly of Christians, on the occasion of a very affect- 
ing and solemn event. On that day, the (body of his son, a 
young man, twenty years of age, had been carried to the grave. 
I found the sorrowing parents and weeping sisters and brother, 
in that deep grief which usually succeeds the final parting 
with the uemaiiis of those long cherished and fondly loved. 
In addition to the family of the departed were several friends, 
who, like myself, had come to w'eep with those who wept, and 
to comfort one another with the words of Jesus. It was a 
pleasant and profitable evening; we felt the Lord was there, 
and we could say with the wise man, “ It is better to go to the 
house of mourning than to the house of feasting.” 

After reading the word of God and prayer, we sat convers- 
ing about the wonderful ways of God’s providence, and the 
means he adopts to draw to himself the hearts of his peo])le. 
It was at last proposed that one or two should tell the rest, of 
the particular discipline their heavenly Father had recently 
been exercising towards them. 

The first who spoke, was the individual around whose hearth 
we were assembled. He said, “ I have long known, and I 
humbly trust have been led to follow, the Lord Jesus Christ. 
My first serious impressions were received in a sabbath-school 
in London forty-five years ago. Since then I have been 
enabled, by God’s grace, to endeavour to walk in the way of 
the Lord’s comftnandments, and have found it a delightful road. 
I married happily, and have been blessed with a family of 
affectionate and dutiful children. But though goodness and 
mercy have followed me all my days, my path has not been 
free from rough and stony places. I have had the ordinary 
troubles of a family man, and of late years they have thickened 
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about me. Consumption, that insidious disease which so often 
ravages families, entered mine. One fine youth, after several 
months’ sufi'ering-, sank into the grave. Oh, how I wept over 
the bier of my first dead child I the blow was heavy, and hard 
was the struggle to keep down the rebellious murmur; but, 
blessed be God, he did enable me to submit to his holy will. . 

“ A year had scarcely passed, ere 1 was again bereaved ; 
this time, it was one nearer to me, and dearer ; the beloved 
partner of my pilgrimage was removed from earth to heaven. 
She had long been struggling with the malady, and the fatal 
dart was hurlerl at last. Ah me ! that was a trial ! a part of 
my very soul seemed tp be taken from me. I stood in all the 
loneliness of widowhood ; but I knew she was gone to be with 
Josus, which is far better, arid thus my God consoled me. 

Months passed, one after another, and again I stood at the 
grave’s mouth — a second child was taken from me. ‘ Lord, 
why is this ?’ I trSnbling cried ; ‘ wilt thou pursue thy worm to 
death?’ Several years have passed since then, and now again 
the Lord’s Iraml is upon me.* You are here, as others have 
been before, to offer your sympathy and prayer w^th me and 
mine in another trial. This day have I laid my third full- 
grown son in the grave. His sickness has been long, but 
patiently borne. I trust he was taught of God. I have often 
brought my children in prayer to Jesus, and now they dwell 
with him. In looking back upon the departure of those four 
well-beloved of my heart, I can say, ‘ These all died in faith.’ 

I sorrow not as those without hope, the Holy Spirit has blessed 
my instructions to them, and now they shine in glory. "V ery 
strong is the attraction they present to me, to the upper and 
better world ; I shall go to them, though they will not return 
to me. This, I think, is the lesson God would teach me.” 

Thus did my friend record the discipline of his heavenly 
Father with him ; he had been exercised thereby, he had had 
lesson upon lesson, yet the Lord knew he had need of them. ' 
As he sat before me, his face shaded with one hand, the other : 
thrown around the neck of his youngest born, 1 knew his 
tears were flowing, and his heart was full ; and the effort was 
a great one, which enabled him to respond to the words of 
Job, “ The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away ; blessed 
be the name of the Lord.” 

The next speaker was a cheerful, ha|||>y-looking map of 
God. His countenance seemed to tell us that “ the joy of the 
Lord was his strength.” He had long trod the paths of faith 
and holiness, and his hair was growing grey in* his Master’s j 
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employment. He turned over the leaves of the hymn book he 
held ill his hand, and said impressive! 5^ “Here is a hymn 
that will suit us very well, — 

‘ God moves in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform, etc.' " 

j He read it throu^li, and then said, “ I have often, when 
singing that hymn, felt its truth, and realized its beauty. How 
true it is, that our unbelief wrongly interprets the Lord’s 
dealings with us. Is he not our Father? and do not all his 
! dealings bear the seal of a falher’s love and benevolence? Like 
I rny dear lirother yonder, I have been exercised, and still am, 
j by trial, not in the same way as he, but in a more painful 
i manner. I am the fatlier of but one child, and that child is 
! my calamity. I have nourished and brought him up, and he 
I has rebelled against me. Oh ! my heart yearns over my wan- 
1 dering boy, my s})irit longs for the prodigal’s return. I in- 
I structed him, tried to train him in the way of righteousness, 

I prayed for him, as only a parent can pray for a beloved child, 
j but all has yet been in vain : he is giddy, liard hearted, stnb- 
j born, iiicorngible, a blight u})on his father’s hopes, a blot u])on 
j his father’s name, ^ a foolish son, a grief to his father, and a 
1 bitterjtess to her that bare him,’ anti >vhat trial so heavy as 
j this ? 

‘ Oh ! sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is 
To have a tliankless child.’ 

j Fondly did I watch over his infant years, greeted witli in- 
tense delight his o})ening faculties. Ilis lisping tongue I 
taught to say, ‘ Our Father who art in lieaven,’ yet sometimes 
when that holy name has been blasphemed by him, I have 
wished that he had never been born; J liavefelt that it had 
been better had I followed iiim to a baby’s grave. Sometimes 
j I fear the Lord has given him up, and again my faith in our 
j good and kind Fatlier will not let me imagine tliat all qur 
; prayers for him are in vain. I call upon my soul to cheer up, 

I aud I^dasli the tears from iny eyes and cry, ‘He shall yet arise 
i and come to his Father.’ 

j “And, perhaps, this trial was a needful one. I loved the 
I boy too well ; he had a larger portion of my heart than my 
i S.aviour. His conduct has driven me to the mercy seat ; ray 
j own soul has thug^^een more closely united to my heavenly 
Father. I have seen less in earth to allure me, and more in 
Christ to win me ; and far more clearly have I understood the 
position of the rebellious sinner in the sight of a holy Cud, 
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and the 13ivine compassion that has made that sinner’s salva- 
tion a possible thing.” 

Our friend having finished his narrative, read with deep 
solemnity the fortieth cliapter of Isaiah, and led the little band 
in a humble, fervent, and simple prayer to the God of all con- 
solation. There was that about him which told us, that in 
him was found the “ })eaceable fruits of righteousness.” 

.Just at my left hand, sat a lady who had recently been 
called to pass through a vale of tears. It vvill perhaps be better 
to give the substance of her narrative, than to detail it pre- 
cisely as related. 

ller’s had been a happy family. Her husband was a pious 
man, adorning the profession of the gospel, and she herself 
was active and useful in the church of Christ to which she 
belonged. One daughter and a son enlivened their home, and 
shed a lustre upon tlieir path. Several years pas.sed in peace; 
then came change. The (laughter married with her parents’ 
consent, and, as they thought, comfortably. Her husband was 
kind, her home was well furnifthed, her j)rospecls seemed brigiit ; 
but ere long unfavourable reports w ere heard, they proved too 
true ; the jiewiy married man had to fly Ids country fo escape 
the rough hand of tlie law, and his wife went with him, and 
the sorrowing parents w ere left to mourn over her fate : “ Oh !” 
said the mother, ‘‘ it is a heavy trial to have our daughter 
removed so many hundreds of miles from us; you dojjt know 
sir, how our iic^ans have bled for that child, but our hope and 
})ray(;r that the Lord will sanctify this sad event to her 
soul’s eternal good ; he leads by a way that W’^e know not.” 

This was not all their trial. The son, their remaining child, 
fell sick, and death seemed to have marked him for his prey. 
Days and weeks did the fond mother anxiously w^atch by his 
bedside, marking every change, now hoping, now fearing, pray- 
ing that if it w ere the Lorcl’s will, Iser boy might be sf»ared ; 
and i)rayer earnestly, believiiigly offered in the great He- 
deemer’s name was heard. He who w’as brought dowm to the 
gates of death revived, and at the period of our meeting, had 
almost recovered his wonted health and strengtli ; but as the 
mother sat among us, I knew how^ Jier lieart yearned over her 
far-away daughter; how it lingered in fond recollection about 
the last look, tlje last word, the last embrace; and it needed 
but a word to unseal the fountain of H|r tears, and to call 
forth all the mother’s gushing feelings towards her absent 
child. Absence' makes the heart grow fonder, and each week 
as it passed, but strengthened the desire to see and embrace 
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her once more. Ah 1 why are these things so ? Not in wrath, 
but in Jove are these trials sent; they spring not from the 
dust. A Father's hand inflicts the blow ; a Father's love sends 
the affliction. Anxious mother, do not rebel, do not murmur. 
Look up to your home above; pray to “your Father who 
seethin secret," pra 5 Mn faith, pray earnestly, and those prayers 
shall not go unanswered. Instance severs not from God; 
your child in that far ofl land is seen by him ; from you to 
him, from him to her, with more than lightning’s speed, a 
message c-an fly ; and perhaps, praying-mother, even now, your 
prayer is answered, your cliild is saved. 

There was another in tliat small company, who, though young 
in years, had yet seen trials ; not to the extent of the other 
three, yet enough to tell him, that in the world he should have 
tribulation ; enough to teach him, that his Father in lieaven 
would have him seek for a better and more enduring rest than 
earth can afford. He had been drawn, by circumstances over 
which he had no control, into a lawsuit, the issue of which 
was uncertain, and the failure* of which, on his part, would 
blight his prospects for many years to come. A Christian can 
never be brought into litigation without its being a severe 
trial to him, and so it was in this case ; but He by whom man’s 
goings are ordered, had chosen this discipline to exercise his 
child. I was glad to hear him say, “ I have been enabled to 
commit my case to the Lord, 1 have rolled my burden upon 
bim, and truly he has sustained me ; I could^ot have believed, 
liad any one told me, that I should have been so ve||v cheerful 
under these circumstances; and to him I leave tlie result, 
believing it is among the ‘all things ’ which work together for 
good to those who love the Lord, and are the called according 
to his purpose." 

There were others in that room who might have told us the 
peculiar way in which the Lord had tried them, but the hour 
was getting late, and we were obliged to se]')arate. We took 
leave of each other, with the feeling that we were brethren and 
sisters ; belonging to one family ; having one Father, one elder 
Brother, even Christ, and one final abode. W e may never 
all meet again on earth, but we trust to meet there, and “ never 
part again." As I walked home, 1 thought of that future re- 
union, and the dellpil and joy we shall then experience in re- 
counting all the way by which the Lord our God led us here 
below. We shall then, I doubt not, see how tendir a Father 
j he has been to us, and how kindly he has dealt with us ; that 
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those circumstances which constituted our heaviest trials, were 
the shields he threw around us to protect us from far more 
serious disasters. And with a fresh burst of praise, and a 
more joyful hallelujaii at each fresh recollection, we shall join 
in the song of the redeemed before the throne. f. b. 

THE OLD GENERAL. 

AN AUTHENTIC NARRATIVE. 

It is believed that them^ are two kinds of forces in nature, the 
repulsive and the attractive : and the same may be sakl to 
exist in human beings. We occasionally see people who have 
the power of attracting every one to them, while we remark 
others who repel every one who comes near them. Old 

) General was one of tlie latter, for he was feared and 

hated by all who knew liim, and in his own family was a 
perfect tyrant. For example, he was often known to follow his 
wife and daughter to a party, and order them to go home in- 
stantly, without assigning, or iiaving, any reason whatever for 
iliis peremptory command. 

But those who excite fear in others, are often much tor- 
mented by it themselves, and certainly few more dreaded the 
cholera vhen it first visited this country, than this fierce 
soldier. Hoping thereby to avoid it, he removed, with his wife 
and daughters,’ from the country town in which he resided, to 
a retired watering place. It happened that an excellent clergy- 
man was ^Iso spending the summer at this quiet spot. With 
his usual desire to benefit those around him, he invited all who 
liked to do so, to attend his family worship. every morning at 
ten o’clock, and many availed themselves of this privilege. 

The general’s daughters had just lost a much loved sister, 
and although this event had not appeared to soften their father’s 
heart, it had much saddened the poor daiighters’. Some good 
ladies who resided in the place, therefore, hoping to soothe their 

wounded hearts, offered to take them to Mr. C ’s house ; 

and also invited them to come to their own residence, where 

Mr. C read and explained the Scriptures once a week in 

the evening ; but their father sternly forbade them going near 
Mr. C , or any of his family. 

About a week after the general’s arrival, the clergyman’s 
wife was suddenly attacked with illness, |piich had at first all 
the symptoms of cholera, although it afterwards proved to be 
of anothef nature. The old soldier was greatly alarmed, and 
with his usual eccentricity, and disregard of the comfort of 
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otliers, he used to awake the invalid every moruing at seven 
o’clock, by a thundering knock at the door, to inquire how she 
was. 

Soon after Mrs. C was well enough to rejoin the family 

at breakfast, the general, to her great surprise, called just 
before the hour for family prayer. As the people began gra- j 
dually to arrive, he, to her great embarrassment, still lingered i 
on, and at length, when the room was beginning to fill, j 
stationed himself at tlie door, so that every one was obliged to j 
push past him ; seeming greatly astoiaished to find themselves j 
in such close contact with this fierce-looking man. The door | 
was as usual left open, and he continued standing by it, during | 
•the singing of a hymn, the reading, and expounding of a ' 
chapter of the Bible, and the prayer: he then silently de- 
parted. 

The next day he appeared again, took no notice of any one, | 
but remained standing at the same spot, except at the prayer, i 
when he knelt on the top of a form. Ojj the third morning, ; 

he shook Mr, C warmly ky the hand, when he came in, 

and at prayer fell on his knees, and buried his face in his 
hands. 

The next morning he came at nine, and had a long conver- 
sation with the clergyman before the worsliip commenced, and , 
continued to visit him, and receive his public and ju’ivate in- , 

structions, until Mr. C returned to his fidck. The exact 

purport of the conversations were only known to themselves, i 
and God ; l)ut the result, through the 8})irit’s influence, was, ' 
that when the general returned f»ome, an acquaintance remarked j 
concerning him, “ The lion has become a iamb.” He proved | 
the truth of those striking lines, j 

“ Is there a thing that moves and breaks i 

A heart as hard as stone, ! 

Or wariris a heart as cold as ice ? j 

Tis Jesus* blood alone.” j 

To him “ the grace of our Lord was exceeding abundant : 
with faith and love which is in Christ Jesus.” lie obtained j 
mercy,” that in him “Jesus Christ might show forth all long- ! 
suffering, for a pattern to them which should hereafter believe ; 
on him to life everlasting,” 1 Tim. i. 14, 16. | 

Some time after the general’s return home, his spiritual in- i 
structor went to tile town in which he lived, to attend a mis- j 
sionary meeting. The old man called upon him, and expressed I 
a strong desire to speak at the meeting. His wish was grati- ! 
fied : and to the great surprise of his fellow townsmen assem- ' 
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bled in the town hall, the stern looking* old soldier rose to 
second a resolution, which he read with a tremulous voice, 
from a paper which quivered in his trembling hand. He then 
said he had come there {hat night, to make an open confession 
of his faith in Christ; and whilst he recorded his own sinful- 
ness, and the love of Christ through whose death he had ob- 
tained pardon, the tears chased one another down his furrowed 
cheeks, and many a man in the room dashed the tear from his 
eye, while he looked with deep sympathy at the stern old war- 
rior, the depths of whose very soul seemed to be harrowed up ; 
even children who were there, looked on in silent wonder. 

Years passed away, and the old general lived on in a quiet 
Christian way, still an eccentric, though no longer a tyrannical 
man. At length he was called away, and, we trust, sleeps in 
Jesus, through whose grace he had become so changed a man, 
that liis wife and daughters sincerely mourned for him who 
had once been one of the most repulsive men that ever sad- 
dened a home. 

One fact must be added to prove still further how practical 
his religious feelings were. Some months after thq general 
luad become acquainted with the clergyman, who by God’s 
blessing was so useful to liim, he wrote to ask bis advice as 
to some money tliat he had obtained many years before by 
exorbitant interest from a spendthrift. The transaction was 
strictly legal, but the general thought not Christian-like 

and wrote, If General know's his own mind, no earthly 

consideration would induce him to a repetition of it.” 

As his clerical friend advised his doing so, he wrote to the 
person with whom lie had Iiad the trasnsaction, offering to re- 
turn the money which he felt was more than he ought to have 
taken ; it amounted to six hundred and eighty pounds. He 
1 wrote, “ Give all the praise and glory to the Almighty and our 
I blessed Redeemer, for having mercifully given me the inclina- 
i tion and means to obey what I conceive to be his commands.” 

; The gentleman replied, “ I need scarcely say, that my sur- 
I prise was very great on reading the contents [of your letter], 
and I. cannot iniagine a more striking and beautiful instance 
; than it displays of upright and conscientious feeling. I beg 
I you will accept my best thanks for it.” v. a. 
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DARKNESS AND LIGHT. i 

“ The people that walked in darkness have sc^en a gr(?at light; they 
that dwell in the land of the shadow of death, upon them hath the light ! 
1 shined,” Isa. ix. 2 ; Matt. iv. Id. ' j 

j So ME; doubtless, of our readers have, in their younger days at j 
I least, climbed the lofty mountains of our country, or of other 
lands, to survey the beauties of the surrounding regions? A’ou 
have ascended before daybreak to catch the sun as it rises. 
Night still broods over the valleys.- And liow many objects 
are enveloped in its sliade! In the towns, in the villages, how | 
much sleepless misery! How many siifferers who exclaim, | 
‘‘ Would to (Jod it were morning!” How many are iridulgitig 
in pleasant dreams whicii will soon be' exclianged for sad 
realities I What sins, what crimes have been committed under 
cover of the niglit; for there are evil works that “ love dark- 
ness rather than light.’’ But the grey dawn appears on the 
horizon ; the beasts of the forest retire to their dens ; the birds 
with their jo}^'ul notes celebrate the return of clay. At last, 
the sun appears and sprea<ls nevOife over all nature, and those 
who were iu darkness now see a great light. 

But sucli a scene is only an emblem of the darkness and 
the light which occupied the })rophet’s thoughts. IJe was 
contemplating another darkness far more inteii'^e, and anotiier 
light far more brilliant; another shadow of death far deeper 
than that [)resented to us by sleep. The darkness to which 
he refers, was that which the Holy Spirit describes by the j 
apostle Paul, Avlien he says, that men refused to acknowledge i 
God in his works: tlmt they did not glorify him, neither I 
were thankful; “but bftcame vain in their imaginations, and j 
their foolish heart was darkened. Professing themselves to be i 
wise, they became fools, and changed the glory of the incor- ! 
ruptible God into an image made like to coiTu[)tible man ; — j 
and worshipped and served the creature more than the Creator, I 
who is blessed for ever,” Horn. i. 21-23, 25. Ignorance of 
spiritual things, idolatry, corruption, tyranny prevailing, such 
was the state of the Gentile world before the coming of 
Christ. The Jews, the people whom God had reserved for 
himself, although they knew the Almighty and his laws, 
were also involved in the darkness of sin, insensible to the 
threatenings of the prophets who foretold the Divine chastise- 
ments, and strove to rouse them from the slumbers of spiritual 
death. 

To (^sipate this spiritual darkness, a spiritual light was 
needed. That which the prophetic vision of Isaiah beheld^ 
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was the same tliat Balaam had already seen from afar. IMum. | 
xxiv. 17, and other prophets had announced, and of which there 
was a vague presentiment throughout the e«ist. It was the 
Only Begotten of the Father, who calls hhnself the Light, and 
is also called “ the Life’* and ‘‘ the Word,” God manifesting 
himself in the flesh directly to man. Nothing less would be 
powerful enough to dissipate the thick darkness in which the 
world was enveloped. Jesus alone can translate us from dark- 
ness to light, from death to life, and deliver us from the pov/er 
of Satan unto God. 

But could the appearance of the Son of God in Judea, his 
short life here below, and even his teaching and expiatory death, 
dissipate by their Divine light for ever and throughout the 
world, ti)e darkrress of mankind? Is it an absolute genera! 
fact, that mankind as they really exist, or at least the nations 
who wear the Christian name, now walk in the light, anci no 
longer dwell in the shadow of death? Alas ! it is sutficient to 
look around us, to know tliat this is not the case. We hear 
mncli indeed of this “ enlightened*’ age; its plulov'sophy is 
paraded before us; we are pointed to its telegraphs and its 
railways ; and in truth man has extended Ids reseaffthes in 
every direction ; the results of human industry are enormous. 
But this vaunted progress is onlj" for the present world and j 
time ; and the greater its advance, the more to a great extent 
are men tilled with pride and self-confidence ; the mure are 
they blinded and their eyes veiled, so that they do not discern 
the true, eternal light, the light of the glorious gospel of Jesus 
Christ, '2 Cor. iv. 4. For this reason, Jesus said to the 
enlightened” Jews of his day, “ Take heed therefore that 
the light which is in thee be not darkness,” Lukexi. 35. And 
in our times the same warning is ajiplicable to those wiio boast 
of light that is not derived from him, and to whom the words I 
of Isaiah apply, Woe unto them that call evil good, and good | 
evjl ; that put darkness for light, and light for darkneiss ! Woe 
unto them tliat are wise in their own eyes, and prudent in their 
own sight!” Isa. v. 20, 21. 

In the present day as in the times of Isaiah, though the out- 
ward man may see the light of the sun, though men in their 
social capacity rejoice in the progress of industry" ; yet men 
considered as moral and immortal beings who must appear i 
before God in judgment, in other words, men in their essential I 
characteristics, may, in a very lar^e proportion, be still de- | 
eenbed as “ a people walking in darkness, and dwelling in the ; 
land of the shadow of death.” Their minds are darkened by j 
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the hardness of their hearts; their knowledg’o of God and of 
themselves has been misapplied ; they have taken their own pre- 
judices for truth, in order to indulge their carnal inclinations ; 
they Jiave become vain in their imaginations, and their foolish 
liearts have been darkened, though they are not conscious of 
it. Men believe that they see, and know not that they are 
blind and poor, and miserable and naked, John ix. 41 ; Kev. 

iii. 17, 18. 

This being the state of the great bulk of mankind, it is the. 
sanie light as that of which Isaiah s])eaks, that alone can en- 
lighten us to salvation. The same God, who on tlic day of 
the creation commanded the light to shine out of darkness, 
must shine into our hearts, to give the light of the knowledge of 
his glory in the face of Jesus Clirist, and thus call ns out of 
darkness into his marvellous light, 2 Cor. iv. 6 ; 1 Vet, ii. 9. 
This is a work which must be accomplished in the soul of 
every individual for his salvation. Salvation is not iUi affair 
of nations, or of this or that cliurch. God does not save men 
in masses, in groups, or by classes, it is a eonceru of indi- 
viduals. ‘‘Ye shall be gathered one by one,” says Isaiaii, 
xxvii. 12. Jesus, the true light, must enlighten you persojj- 
: ally, you Peter, and you Mary ; your soul must be illumiualcd 
by iiis Spirit. Jesus must be formetl, and, as it were, bom in 
you,” Gal. iv. 19. Then the birthday of Christ uill be to you 
a true festival, and the birth of Je.sus will be to you “tidings 
of gr(;at joy.” 

Put in order that Christ’s light may l>e a matter of giGai 
joy to you, the darkness of evil, of sin, of spiritual dea’i) must 
be felt as a burden from which you seek to be delivered. A 
traveller once visited the catacombs at Pome, ibose Aast 
i caverns where so many Christians lived and died during tlie 
I persecutions of the ages. With a t.orcli in his baud he 
1 traversed tliose subterraneous passages and vaults, and eonteni- 
; plated the tombs of the martyrs. Ail at onev, his toreii went 
I out, and he was left in this immense labyrinth unable to find 
I bis way out. One day, two days passed ; sometimes in gloomy 
j despair, sometimes in vain eUbrts, he groped about in this vast 
repository of the dead. At last he fell down exhausted, but 
I on looking around him, lie perceived a faint gliinuier. Hope 
gave him some strength ; lie dragged himself alung in that 
j direction, and after a while, emerged into dayliglit "and life, 
i Oh liow radiant did the sun ajipear to him ! How lieantiful 
! was nature ! How marvellous was that world to which he was 
I restored ! What made every object with which lit' had been 
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j familiar so ititeresting*, was the contrast between his deliver- 
1 aiice and tlie awful darkness in which he had been buried. ’ 
i Only be awakened to a sense of your misery, your state of 
: sin and condemnation ; acknowledge your inability to extricate 
j yoniNcIf from it; and in your agony direct a look of prayer 
and Idith to Jesus, and Iiis light will arise in your darkness ; 

you will be delivered, and all things will appear new. ‘‘I 

I am tlie light of the wmrld said our Lord, ‘‘he that follovveth 

' me shall not walk in darkness, but shall have the light of 

life,” John viii. 12, xii. 46. 

Only he who believes in Jesus, and follows liim, and has 
the light of faith, will be saved. But this light is oflered to 
all. There are favourable seasons for individuals ns well as 
for nations, when the grace of the gos])el is presented to them ; 
wlien ilie Lord sends messengers to set before them the word 
i of truth and mercy. If tins message be w^elcomcd, God 
blesses il, and grants, according to his promise, grace upon . 
grace. If it is despised an<l rejected, the result is fatal. J^sus 
w^ept over Jerusalem, becjnise, it knew not the day of* its 
visitation, and was about to sulfer the consequences of its 
blindness by its destruction. 

J'Vl low-sinners, receive instructich. J'o-day is tlie accepted 
time; to-day is the day of salvation. The light of the gospel 
is no long(T like a contraband article that is not allowed to 
i pass over oiir shores. Kow we can easily procure the word of 
I life, the gift of our heavenly Father to Ids children. We can 
' s(‘ck to extricate from darkness those who have long lived in 
j ignorance; we can instruct them frerdy in the word of (dod. 
iiow long the opportunity may last, God only knows! Jf w^e 
do not protit by it, if we abuse it, it may leave us never to 
return, or we may be removed for ever. Jvet us not neglect 
this great salvation. Let us work while it is day; let us walk 
in the light w’hile we have the light. JAit us make use of it 
! not- only to distinguish and reject falsehood, but to seek and 
follow the truth. Let us not be led astray liy tli(‘ false, lights 
of the world, but constantly be guided by the ])ure light of 
the gosped of Je.sus. May there be many for av horn Jc siis has 
been really born a Saviour; to whom he will be more tlian a 
mere name which is often taken in vain ; their light, llicir 
liope, tlieir .salvation, their joy, their life, their all! 

May it be trul}'^ said of us, “ The people who sat in darkness 
have seen a great light ; and light is risen on them who dwell 
in the region of tlie shadow of death.” God grant it ! .Vmeii. 

G. s. 
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- A JEW’S « GOOD CONFESSION/’ | 

The following statement was publicly made by a convert of | 
the Jiouse of Israel, on his baptism as a Christian. Being a i 
foreigner, the style is foreign, but it is better to give the con- ! 
fession as it was uttered, than to impair its simplicity, and 
heart-language. 

Never felt I myself so much convinced of the words of 
the prophet Jeremiah as I do now — ‘ Ah, Lord, I know not 
how to sj)eak, for I am a child !’ Truly, dear hearers, I stay 
as a child in this country, not well acquainted with its lan- 
guage, and as a child in Christianity. It does not want many j 
words to convince you of my inward feeling at this^ very time, ) 
but you will sympathize with me, if you only consider that in ^ 
the moment that I do confess that Jesus is the Christ, will a 
happy, loved ])eriod, in which T was surrounded by most kind 
l^arents, families, and friends, be closed. They- who once 
IpveTl me will henceforth aot bless me, and the doors of my 
home will be shut for ever. \ shall have to meet with more 
than one Shimei, calling after me, ‘ Thou son of Ihdiab’ But 
I have iiot sent the ark of God back, as king David did when 
left home. No ! the fhrone of mercy was and is before 
me. This is the only treasure I carry with me — all others I 
have left behind me. The star of Bethlehem weiit before me, 

I followed Him — His true light J perceive now. 1 speak of 
the blessed Redeemer’s star which I did follow. That I am 
a believer in Christ, I will now declare before his people. If 
I am askerl liow I became a believer in the Messiah, I can 
only say, by the good grace of God; as the Redeemer said, 

‘ No man can come nigh to me, e^ cept the Father draw him.’ 
Infidelity M^as only known to me after its name; I lived in 
the orthodox rabbinical faith, and my ]>rayers were always 
mingled with deep expressions for the coming of the Messiah. 

I spent my time in the study of God’s holy word day and 
night, and preached with all ray strength the rabbinical 
Judaism. Looking over the state wherein rabbinical Judaism 
is now placed, I said often to myself, ‘ Is there no balm in 
Gilead.; is there no physician there? Why then is not the 
health of the daughter of my people recovered ?’ . 

“ The Jewish religious life seemed to me day by day more 
a dead one, when I did compare it with the life in the neigh- 
bouring Christian congregation. ]t was a most critical state 
where I had then been placed. I stood between dead Judaism 
and living Christianity. The words of the prophet describe 
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best what 1 felt there — ‘ I have been like an angry man, 
which dreameth, and behold he eatetii ; but he awaketh, and I 
behold his soul is empty : or as when a thirsty man dreameth, 
and behold he drinketh ; but he awaketh, and behold he is faint, 
and his soul has appetite.* The propheticaljiredietions of the 
Messiah I read with the rabbinical explanations, therefore I 
could not believe that Jesus was the Christ. But so soon a^ I, 
at tlie university, heard them out of the mouth of Christian 
theologians, with their interpretations, I must confess that their 
words contained more light than the rabbinical. But it was 
not sufficient to bring me nigh to Christ, it was only a se(*d 
sown into my heart which in later time sprang up. God, in 
his providence, had compassion on my soul, and sent me a 
good man, who spoke to my heart about Jesus. 1 searched 
then the Scriptures, under deep prayers, and there I met the 
Angel Jehovali. This was the time of my day-break, I 
struggled with the angel, but I said unto him, ^ I will not let 
thee go, exce])t tlioii bless me.* Me blessed me, showed me, 
the w(di of living water, as he ^)nee did unto Hagar. I will 
not describe the troubles 1 bad, leaguing my fatherland ; but 
the Lord spoke to me — ‘ Be not afraid, I am with thee whither 
thou goes!.’ It was a great ])rovidence of the Lord to bringj^ 
me ij;to this country — there J had opportunity enough to see^ 
tlie pure living CJiristianity ; and the words spoken ii'om this 
pul})it liave been a balm to my heart. I am now fully con- 
vinced of my sinfulness, and that there is now no other liope 
for me than to ily to the bosom of Jesus. J believe that he 
is the true Rede(‘mer which should come to Zion, and unto 
them that turn from tFausgressioii in Judah. 

Staying now in the holy of iudiest, where not, like Samuel, 
my mother did place mC'; I shall therefore, if the Lord calls 
me, either by day in the hour ul’ hajapiness, or by night in the 
hour of misery, I shall know the Lord’s voice. I shall not 
fancy the priest Eli did call me. Ko ; henceforth I have only 
one lligh Priest, even Cl»rist! He lives in me, and 1 Jio))e to 
lieconie a living member in his body. Iii my past time 1 see I 
only a Jung night, where, at the close of it, I saw the heavenly j 
ladder, and the angels of (xod descending and ascending upon ; 
the Son of man. Like as »lacob arising in the morning erected 
a meuKjrial, at once promising to build there a tein})le, so do i 
I. The few words spoken to you shall stand as a witness be- j 
tween God and me. And I pray that the Lord may keep me j 
and give me bread to eat and raiment to put, on, and I will 1 
build a temple to the Lord — I mean, I will remain in his I 
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service and glorify him. The words once written at tliis very 
day at the cross, I will declare them openly — ‘ Jesus, the King 
of the Jews;’ and I wdll add, the Hedeemer of all niankiud. 
Yea, gracious Saviour, I have confesssed thee — reniciiiber me 
wlicn thou comest into thy kingdom !” — Jewish Ilemhl. 


A VISITOR’S NARRATIVE. 

‘‘ Tlioa shall love tlie Lord thy God with all thy heart,” etc. 

Not having lately met witi) much that was encouraging in 
my district, I was wishing one morning that I miglit have 
some interesting work given me to do for tlie Lord, and put 
up a sliort petition to that eliect. That afternoon, while talking 
with the woman of a house at which I called, she ha]>pened to 
name a poor woman, ]\Irs. C — , wlio was dying of coiisimiption 
very near, and who, she thought, would he glad to see me. I 
had never heard of her before, and 1 at once lio])ed that tins 
might be the work I had be(‘U asking for. 

1 went, and found a very })leasiiig young woman, evidently 
in the. la.st stage of consumption. She appeared pleased to s(‘e 
me, and 1 soon began to si)eak to lier about her soul. She 
W'as very willing to li.stem ; but on questioning her closely as 
r^anled her state before (iod, 1 found that, thougli she 
admitted in general terms that she was a sinner, there was 
evidently no real conviction of sin in her mind. iShe tohl me 
that, looking back on her past life, she did Jiot know anything 
])nrticular she had done wrong, or that distressed her to re- 
member. She had tried to do her duty, to bring up her chil- 
dren well, and, as far as she knew, had never wronged any one. 

1 admitted that all this was very likely, and said it was very 
jmobable she had b(^eu a good wife and a good mother (botii 
were true in an unusual degree), regular at church, Ijonest, 
industrious, kind to her nciglibours, etc., and, in fact, drew 
a toleralJe picture of moral excellence, which I allowed might 
be, and 1 believed was, a faithful jmrtrait of herself. But I 
mentioned to her the command, “‘Thou shall love the Lord 
thy (Jod with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and witli all 
thy strength, and with all thy mind,” showing her that it liad 
c(|ual force with those, “ Thou shall not kill,” Thou shall 
not steal,” etc. Using M‘Cheyne’s invaluable argument, that 
mural and social virtues in the dilfereiit relations of life only 
add to our guilt that God should be the only Father not 
honoured, tiic only Friend not loved ; I showed her what infi- 
nitely higher and stronger ckiims God has upon our hearts. 
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and afiectioijs, and service, as our Father, Creator, and Ke- 
deeiner, than all earthly friends and relations, however near 
and dear ; and proved to her that the fact that we not only 
did not, but could not, love God with all our heart, so far 
from excusing us, only set our guiltiness in a stronger ligiit ; 
for how hard, and selfish, and wretched must that heart be 
that cannot love its best Friend and Benefactor, its most tender 
and loving Fatlier. 1 then tried to bring home to her con- 
science the fact tliat every day, evei'y hour, every momeiit of her | 
life slie had been breaking tliis first, this great commandment. 
Thou shaft love tlie Lord thy God with all thy heart.” 

It was wonderful to see how she tell under the power of this 
word of (bxi, (■,arri(d home, J d(>nbt tmt, by the S})irit to her 
soul. ;hie wept, and, feariii;> t!»e efleet of strong emotion upon 
iier weak frame, 1 said uently, ‘"Ido not wish to distress you: 

1 only wish lo speak faithfully to yon for your soul’s good.” 
She replied in a choking voice, ‘‘ Oh ! yon dont distress me. 
Go on ; ])ray l’O on. i feel it’s all true; ev(Ty word is true; 
])ut I nev('r tliou^ht of it iti this way before.” . 

As it was possible, from her weak slate, that I miglit never 
see Ik'V again in this v. nrld, 1 eoidd not leave her without 
})reaching to luir Jesus;” and lie who has the ‘‘ tongue of 
tlie It'arned/’ on purpose “ that he may speak a word in season 
to lliem that are wcarv,” doulitless suggested tin? ])assag(! 
about wliich 1 should speak io her. It was this : “Jesus 
Christ, tli(* same yesU'niay, to-i'ay, and for e^’e^.” 

1 told her, that (iiou^li it was oiir own sin and niistuy that 
I we (lid n()t and could not 1()V(‘ God, yet he had provided a 
remedy ; so that though her guilt was great, in that she iiad 
been breaking this command every moment of her life, yet 
there was Oiic who liad taken away sin, and it away by 
the sacrifice of liimseif, wlio had not only snfleri'd the j>nnish- 
meijt due to disobedience, but wlio liad himself, in tlie stead 
of sinners, and for tliem, ])erfectly ol)eya‘(l this great com- 
mand ; and that, cotning lo iiiin just as she w'as, and casting 
her ]joor, iielpless, guilty soul on him, and looking lo him 
alone, God would for his sake pard(^a and accept her as | 
though she liad ne.vcr si».ii(’d. ' I 

1 then showed her how tlie pity and compassion of Jesits, 
will'll he was on earth, flowed freely foith on all who felt tlx'ir 
need of it ; how k'e received all wdtii overliowing nx'rcy and 
most tender ])ily ; how lie sent none away, etc. : and then 
showed lier liow' his liciirt was still the .‘•anie in lieav cn ; that 
he was the ^anie Jesus there that he had Ix'di Jktc; the same 
i 
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yesterday, lo-day, and for ever ; and that there was the same 
mercy and pardon and love for her, if she repented and be- 
lie\ed on him, tliat the vilest sinners received at his hands 
when here below. 1 then left her. This was Saturday. 

On Monday I went again, and spoke a few words to her. 
She seemed dozy and in pain, and hardly opened her eyes. I 
felt a little disappointed, fearing tlie deep feeling she had 
manifested had passed away, and rose to go. With sudden 
energy she opened her eyes, looked earnestly and imploringly 
at me, saying, ‘‘ Must you go? Oh 1 do come again. I'hose 
blessed words you told me last time have never been out of 
my mind, ^ Jesus Christ, the same yesterday, to-day, and for 
ever.’ Every time 1 have waked, though sometimes in agonies 
of pain, those blessed words have been ringing in my ears.” 

1 sat down again, but did not stay very long ; but she drank 
in every word 1 said. From this time 1 saw her nearly ev^ery j 
day for about three weeks, when I was obliged to leave home | 
for a time. Her growth iij knowledge and feeling was v(*ry 
remarkulde ; very steady, without any excitement or extrava- 
gance of any kind. 1 always made a point of repeating and 
speaking principally on some one particular text,* wliicli 1 
thought suitable to her state, for meditation afterwards; and 
she once told me she did not know how it was, but the text 
I left with her always remained so much in Jier mind, and 
seemed just the very thing she wanted. 

I re})eated to her the text, I have blotted out, as a tliiek 
cloud, thy transgressions, and, as a cloud thy sins,” remarking 
that the innumerable tiny drops of which a cloud is made up 
might remind lier of tlic unnund>ered sins of thought, and 
heart, and life, which till now she had not observed or been 
conscious of, but when gathered together formed, indeed, a 
thick black cloud between God and her soul; but since God 
has said, I have blotted out, as a thick cloud, tliy transgres- 
sions;” since he has taken away the cloud which hid liis face 
from her sight, she might now, as a believer in Jesus, look up 
with confidence as a r<*conciled child, and see only smiles and 
tender love arnd pity where she had feared to see only frowns 
and anger. She deriWi very much comfort from this text. 

For a long time she could not say fully she believed she 
w^as forgiven ; but she used to say she was sure a change had 
taken place in her ; that she believed tlie Lord had sent me to 

* I earnestly recommend this practice to all who are in the habit of 
visiting their poorer brethren for the purpose of instructing them, espe- 
cially the sick and dying. 
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her in love and pity to her soul, but that she had not the 
assurance she wished for, but she believed the Lord would 
give it to her before he took her away, often adding, “ You see, 
1 believe the Lord is just a^tryiiig of me.” She evidently 
expected some sort of special revelatioti of pardon to her soul, 
from which notion I endeavoured to draw her, by showing her 
that the living Christ, as set forth in the writteii word of 
Jehovah, was to be the ground of her faith and hope ; that 
such words as these, “Look unto me, and be ye saved;” 
“ Him that cometh to me I will in no wise cast out 
“ The blood of Jesus Christ cleansetli from all sin;” “ Who 
his own self bare our sins in his own bod)^ on the tree,” etc., 
were quite warrant enough to her, as a believer, that her sins 
were ail pardoned, without any special revelation to her soul ; 
and tliat in simply believing tiiat Go<l meant what he said, and 
in looking to Jesus alone, and thinking over all he had done 
for her, she would find peace flowing into tier soul. 

She often referimd to our first interview, saying, after nearly 
a fortnight’s interval, “ I believe I could repeat nearly every 
word you said to me that day\ How I did study on it !” 
Once she said, “ How 1 wish you had come to me months ago,” 
I pointed out to lier that tlie Lord iiad sent me, and doubtless 
at the right time; and she most sweetly acquicv^ced in this, 
as she did in everytliing in which she could trace his hand. 

She was somewhat backward in taking to herself the full 
comfort of the blessed tidings of salvation, though it was 
evident that lier soul was really resting on Jesus, and on him 
’ alone, and that she was filled with love and ])raise and tlnink- 
I fulness for all he liad made known to her. 

I I once read to her Cowper’s l)eantiful hymn, “Jliere is a 
; fountain filled with blood,” which greatly ])leased her. She 
never let me go witiiout my reading or repeating it to her. 

) She suffered very much, but was very patient; and w^he once 
I told me she could bear all and be quite happy if sl)e could 
I have me always with her to talk to her about Jesus. I douht 
not there was much wisdom in my being removed from lier lor 
a short time before her death, as she was, perhaps, leaning too 
much on the creature, and tlic Lord would liave her trust 
herself alone with him. The anxiety with which she watched 
for my vhits, and earnestly implored me to come again, suffi- 
ciently showed thi.-^- I doubt not the Lord revealed himself 
much more fully to her soul when left alone wdtli him, for 
“ His glory^will he not give to another.” 

The last time 1 saw her she earnestly commended her motlier 
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to my care, and begged me to speak to her as })Iainly ps 1 had 
-done to iierself. About a week after I left^she died in great 
sudering, but I have reason to believe in “ ^fect peace.” 

“ Thou shalt love the Lord thy (jod with all thy heart,” 
etc. Header, have you done this ? Have you done it one 1 
I moment of your life ? Is there a day, an hour, a moment of 
your past life that you can lay your finger upon, and say. 
Then, at that time, I loved God with all my heart ?” I do 
not ask, Have you loved him at all ? Have you loved him a 
little? Have you loved him as much as you could? lint I ! 
ask, Have you loved him with all your heart, and soul, aud j 
iiiind, and strength? You know you have not. Yon know j 
you have loved iiyiuy things more than God. Then yon have | 
been living every moment of your life in disobedience to tliis | 
“ finst arui great command,” in direct rebellion against God, | 
though yon knew it not, felt it not. You are verily guilty | 
before God. 1 do not ask you, Have yoy^ been a murderer ? i 
a thief? a drunkard? a blasphemer? a sabbathd)reaker ? | 
You may have been none of all these; you may have been j 
very decent, and moral, and outwardly religious; but you j 
have not loved God with all your heart as he has bidden yon, | 
and are, therefore, in danger of everlasting wrath. Oh ! tlnm, ! 
search this out. Confess it before God. Lay your guilty | 
soul bare before Jdiii. "Tell him that you know that you do | 
not, that you cannot, love him as In; n'quires, and seek pardon j 
and peace, and grace and strength, where this poor woman i 
sought it, and you shall find it too. j 

And to those who, through grace, do love our Lord Jesus 
Christ ill sincerity,” I would say, Are you st'eking to live up 
to the s))irit of “-this first and greui. couimauduient ?” Are 
you giving him the first, the highest, the chief ))lace in your 
i hearts? is he, in your eyes, -the eliiefest among tliou- 
1 sand,” and “ altog(gher lovely ?” Can you say wiih David, 

I “ Whom have I in heaven but thee? and there is none upon 
earth J desire beside thee.” If you are earnestly aiming at 
this, yet mourning over the cohiuess of your love, remember 
the way to get it rekindled in your hearts is by lielieving his 
love to you. “‘We have known and believed the love that 
God liath to us. — God is love.” — “ We love him, becau^e lie 
first loved us.” o. b. 
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THE HIT OF BACON. 

You wish, my friend, to know the origin of the little meetings 
at my house, for reading the Scriptures to the poor in their 
own language, which you witnessed when you were here 
during your recent visit to Ireland, and I take the first oppor- 
tunity of gratifying the wish. When I came to reside in this 
remote place, and felt my heart yearn for the people around 
me, who were as sheep having no shepherd, so far, at least, as 
instruction in the full and free salvation of the gospel was 
concerned, 1 resolved, by treating them with every kindness 
in my power, to try and win their confidence so far as that 
they should be ready to listen to me whenever an opportunity 
offered to speak a word in season to thpse who were perishing 
for lack of knowledge. My neighbours were not long in 
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discovering my feelings towards them — so far, at least, as the 
desire to administer to their temporal necessities — and I soon 
had reason to suspect that they were inclined to take advan- 
tage of the discovery, and that I must use some caution if I 
would avoid imposition. 

1 had, one day invwifiter, returned from a lopgvwalk among 
the hills, and after dtniog, was settled in my. arm-chair by the 
fireside, with writingwiesk s^pd books on the- table near me, my 
pet cat and dog a^eepon the hear thru g,-aij;d every prospect 
of passing a comfortable evening, 'when the servant came into 
the room to say .tbat f a manvwho lived about a mile distant, 
named Mick i^liivian, wanted to see me. I went to the 
kitchen where >lie^ was, and iruquired his business. In that 
whining tone^wMch I bad learned \from experience to regard 
with some degree of suspicion, be told me that his sister, the 
only daughter of bis poor olddather and mother, was very ill, 
and that she ’bad been ordered a bit of bacon as the only 
remedy likely to give her ariy relief. ^ 

“ Who ordered it?^’ said I, ^^'for it seems rather a strange 
medicine.” 

“ The doctor to be sure, your honour,” be replied. 

“What doctor? 1 must be certain there is no mistake 
before I give it.” 

“Why, sir, I can’t just say it was the doifetor, but a very 
knowledgeable woman said it would cure her; and so my 
motlier, and* my father too, said there was not likely to 

give it as yourself, nor so gt>od tnor so kind a gentleman to 
the ])oor in the whole country , and they told me to step over 
and ask your honour’s housekeeper for it ; and 1 did nor mean 
to trouble yourself, sir, but the housekeeper says slie has 
orders .ot to give such tilings vtithoui telling you, sir.” 

*■ She is quite right,” I replied. “If what you ask for is 
lik dy to do good to your sister you sHall have it with pleasure ; 
j and It' ascertain that, I will go to see her, as I know some- 
thing of what should be given to sick people.” 

“ Oh ! sure your honour is not in earnest,” exclaimed Mick 
Sullivan, looking much dismayed: “it is a long walk; it is 
a cold night,” he expostulated, as he saw me putting on a 
great coat; but I heeded him lud, and off we went. 

When we drew near to the cabin where Mick resided, he 
stopped. “ Sir,” said he, “ I must ask your honour to wait 
here for a little while. The big dog Bran is a great rogue, 
and would fly at you, and tear you, before I could hinder him ; 
so I will go round to the back door, and tie him up safe, and 
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then come for you ; and please, sir, don’t stir till I come.” I 
stood still, tlioug*h strongly suspecting that the dog whom he 
had invested with the Ossianic, but not unusual name of Bran, 
had no existence except in Mick’s own poetical imagination ; 
and when my guide proceeded to make his way to the rear of 
the house, I went on to the front, and looked in at a small 
window sufficiently destitute of glass to give me an oppor- 
tunity of seeing and hearing all that passed inside. 

There was a large turf fire, on which w«re placed two iron 
pots, one of them filled witii potatoes. Eound the hearth were 
seated the old couple to whom the cabin belonged, their only 
daughter, the sick lady for whose state Mick had tried to 
excite my sympathy, an<) who looked a fine personification of 
rosy health, and three or four others, who were neighbours and 
had come to visit the Sulii' ans. The old woman had near 
her a basket of cabbage, which, it seemed, she had just pre- 
pared to put down to boil, ami on the table was a wooden 
platter filled with eggs. “ VVliy then, Jack,” said she, in lier 
native tongue, which, you are aware, I understand, addressii g 
one of the visitors, “it was a great thought of you to bring 
that cabb'age, and we are obliged to you ; and more obliged to 
you still for staying to eat it with us. Where did you get 
it?” 

“ I will tell you then,” replied Jack. “As we were all 
coining over to sit with you this evening, like as we used to 
do when the times were good, but as we seldom do now that 
sorrow is every where, when we were passing by Mr. 
Gorman’s garden we saw a piece of the wall that fell in the 
storm last week. There wa-s plenty of fine cabbage in>ide 
that Mr. Gorman will never use, nor give away, so we 
thouu:lit it only a charily to bring some of it with us.” 

“Well,” said another, “if Micky only brings the bit of 
bacon from the great house, to put down with it, we’Jl have a 
snug supper together once nioie.” 

“ And if lie does not,” lepJied Micky’s sister, “we can boil 
this handfiil of eggs that 1 was going to take to the market 
to-morrow.” 

Just then,|he back door opened, and Mick entered. In a 
few words he gave intimation of the present state of affairs, 
and in as few the others arranged how best to meet the 
dilemma. The girl darted into ihe sleeping aparirnent. and 
got into bed, ready to act tlie invalid if occasion required. 
T^he basket of cabbage was placed in a corner, and tiie platter 
of eggs in a drawer, and then Mick opened the front door^ 
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saying, Your honour may come in now, there is no fear that 
the dog will hurt you.” 

“I am sure of that,” was my reply, as I entered the 
dwelling, where the usual hundred thousand welcomes awaited 
me, notwithstanding the inauspicious circumstances under 
which I appeared. The party were reseated in perfect tran- 
quillity, the visitors having assumed the aspect of comforters 
to the mother, who was apparently in trouble at the dangerous 
state of her dauglfter. In fact the whole scene had been so 
well and so quickly got up, as to furnish me with a new proof 
of the versatility of Irish intellect, and renew the deep regret 
which 1 often experienced when I saw the natural cleverness 
of my poor countrymen perverted to bad purposes for want of 
proper instruction. 

On asking to see the invalid, the mother immediately led 
me to her bedside, Slie was beginning to give an account of 
her ailments, when 1 took her hand, and said, “ Come, get up 
at once; you know you are quite dressed,” and returned to 
the group in the kitchen, leading the plumj) rosy Katie with 
me. Before any one had time to express surprise, 1 continued, 
“ You were preparing supper, Mrs. Sullivan ; do not let my 
visit delay you : your daughter has no ailment to prevent her 
partaking of it.” 

‘SSiipper, your honour!” exclaimed the mother ; “lobe 
sure the potatoes are down, for how could these poor men that 
are liar d at work all day do without something? but in the 
other, pot, sir, there is only w ater to — ” 

“ To boil those cabbages,” said I, pointing to the corner. 
‘‘ They look good, may 1 ask w here you got them ?” 

It was Mr. Gorman that sent them to us, sir, wlien lie 
heard that — ” 

“ Stop! stop I” I again interrupted; “ it makes my blood 
run cold to hear you. My good Iriends, I am going to speak 
very jilaiiily to you, and pray believe me that 1 do so because 
I love you, and am anxious about your everlasting happiness. 
You are all quick enough to guess that I have found out the 
trick you intended to play on me to get the bit of bacon. 
Don’t be uneasy, don’t apologize ; I forgive you from my 
heart, because there is much in myself that needs forgiveness. 
But oh ! my friends, you have offended another who hates sin. 
You have odeiided God by telling lies, w^hich he has declared 
he will punish with everlasting destruction.” 

‘‘We are bad enough surely, your honour,” said old 
Sullivan, “ but I don’t think he’ll be too hard on us.” 
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I ‘‘ Sullivan/’ I answered, “ we have but one way of knowing 
i how God will act towards us. He has given us Ids book in 
which holy men of old wrote as God’s Spirit directed, to tell 
us these things. Here is that book, God’s own word, and I 
will read for you. what he says about liars.” . I drew an Irish 
Bible from my pocket ; uneasy looks were exchanged among 
my auditors till they heard a few words in tlieir own language, 
and then, as I have ever found to be the case, tlu^y listened 
with profound atteintion. I read the following passages : ‘‘ He 
I that telleth lies shall not tarry in my sight;” ^^Lie not one to 
another.” “ Tliere is,” I said, “ a most beautiful description 
of the happy ])lace where those who are saved will dwell here- 
after. We are told who those are that will not be let in there, 
and among them is he that ‘ loveth and maketh a lie.’ And 
listen to tliese awful words, ‘ All liars shall have their part in 
the lake which burneth with lire and brimstone : which is the 
second death.’” Ps. ci. 7; Col. iii. 9; Rev. xxii. 15; xxi. 
8. These* woi’ds seemed to make a* great impression, - and, 
with an expression of alarm, some of my hearers crossed 
themselves. 

“ Mr, and Mrs. Sullivan,” I continued, addressing myself 
to the old couple, there is another commandment given to us 
by the great God. He says to parents, ‘ Train up a child in 
the way he should go,’ Prov. xxii. 6. Now, I fear you 
have not done this. In one short evening you have made 
your son tell lies, and your daughter feign sickness, in order 
to deceive me.” 

“ Oh ! tiien that was a bad thing,” observed one of their 
visitors. It was Jack. 

I replied to him, “And was it not a bad thing of you to 
take, 'these cabbages from Mr. Gorman’s garden when God 
has commanded, ‘Thou shalt not steal.’” Jack hung down 
his head, and silence j)revailed for some minutes. I then con- 
tinued; 

“You said just now, Sullivan, that God would not be too 
hard upon us, by which you meant that he would overlook 
what you consider little sins. His word declares the very i 
contrary ; listen : ‘Whosoever slmll keep the whole law, and 
yet off'eiid in one point, he is guilty of all,’ ” James ii. 10. 
They seemed to understand and feel this solemn declaration. 

“Tell me,” I said, “for you are all quite*shrewd enough 
to know ; if the magistrate who administers justice in this 
neighbourhood were to overlook little offences, such, for 
instance, ^ stealing some heads of cabbage, what do you think 
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would be the consequence ?” No one spoke. Come, Jack/’ 
said I, tell me truly what effect would it have on you?” 

Jack, with his head still hung down, but laughing a little, 
answered, “ Why then, sir, if I thought I would not be pun- 
ished, I’m afraid I’d take it the oftener.” 

“ And would you respect the magistrate for overlooking 
small offences, and not enforcmg the law?” 

“ Well then, sir, to tell the truth, I think I would not” 

‘‘ Nor respect th6 law which was not likely to be enforced ?” 

‘‘ No, sir.” 

‘‘ Then can we for a moment suppose that God will ever 
suffer his holy law to be broken without punishing the trans- 
gressor ? No, my friends, we have all sinned, and are all guilty 
before him.” Their looks if not their words expressed the 
question, “ What shall we do to be saved ?” And, as well as 
I could, I told them the glad tidings of full and free salvation 
through Him wlio loved us and gave himself for us. I then 
read aloud an account of his birth from Luke’s Gospel, and 
they listened with evident delight. 1 told them that 1 would 
always be happy to read for tli^m. 

You have already, my friends,” said I, heard enough, T 
hope, to make you regret those bad practices vrliich God hates. 
Jack, you will surely, on your way home, take back Mr. 
Gorman’s cabbages to him. Do you, Mick Sullivan, come 
to my h{)u*<e lo-rnorrow morning, and you shall get some that 
are equally good, also the bit of bacon to boil with them; 
and, if the Lord will, let us all meet here to-morrow evening 
at supper time, when I will read for you another portion of 
the history of Him who loved us and gave himself up for us, 
whose blood cleanseth from all sin. May his Holy Spirit 
apply these truths to our hearts.” 

The proposal was received with much thankfulness ; the 
meeting took place and was establisiied weekly. It soon in- 
creased ill numbers, so that we wen^ obliged to hold it in my 
barn. The priest, of course, o})[>osed il, and 1 had sometimes 
fears that he would succeed, but lie has never done so ; and, as i 
I trust to the everlasiiiig benefit of many, my poor neighbours 
continue to hear, in their own tongue wherein they were born, 
the wonderful works of God. e. f. g. 

UNCHANGEABLE TENDERNESS OF JESUS. 

There is a danger of its being supposed that a change has 
taken place in the Lord Jesus since he left this world. It is 
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•difficult for some minds to conceive of him as still the tender- 
he^irted, compassionate Saviour that he was on earth. What 
exaltation, majesty, grandeur, glory, he has inherited! you 
may say ; there is a wide gulf now between him and me.* 
But are you warranted in entertaining such a view of him ? 
Perhaps yoii would reply, It must be admitted by every one, 
that the fact of his being condescending and kind, during the 
time of his humiliation on earth, does not prove that he is so 
still, now that he is enthroned in heaven. But look at one or 
two circumstances recorded in connexion with him, after his 
resurrection, which may lead you to believe in his unchanged 
tenderness and love. 

When ‘‘ Marj^ Magdalene, and Mary the mother of James,’* 
having brought sweet spices to anoint desus, came very early 
in the morning to the sepulchre, after ho had risen from the 
dead, invested with ‘‘ all power in.hcaven and in earth, and they 
found the stone rolled away,” — on entering into the sepul- 
ohre, they saw an angel, who informed them that the Saviour 
had risen ; and he added, “ Qo your way ; tell his. diseijdes 
and Peter that he goeth before you into Galilee.’* Now that 
message, doubtless, had been left by Jesus with the angel. 
Tell IVter es})ecially. He knew Peter’s sorrow. Others were 
not aware of the tlepth of his distress, but la his Lord it was 
perfectly known. Hence his first object after his resurrection 
\ras to send him a message, that, wliile it staunched the bleed- 
ijjg lieart of the penitent, might indicate his own unchanged 
affection towards him. 

“ Having loved his own, he loved tliem to the end.” lie 
did not, it is true, after his resurrection, associate so fami- 
I’arly with them as he had done before ; but he gave them 
many striking and precious tokens of his deep affection, and 
his intense interest in their comfort and welfare. The term 
by which he designated them illustrates this. Before his death 
he said to them, “ Henceforth I call 3^11 not servants, but I 
have called you friends but after his resurrection, he drew 
the cords of love still closer, and called them his brethren. 
“Go tell my brethren,” said he, “that they meet me in 
Galilee.” “ Go tell my brethren ; and say unto them, I 
ascend to my Father and your Father, to my God and your 
God.” “ Thus he reserved the tenderest appellatiou for the 
last ; as though he would provide against all their suspicions and 
fears that he would forget them, as he rose in dignity atjd power, 

* This is in effect the ground taken by Romanists and others for the 
mediation and intercession of Mary and the saints. 
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by showing them that he loved the more, the more lie did for . 
thern.’^ 

Then see him, as he enters that gathering-place of the dis- 
ciples, on the evening of the first day of the week, when, with 
i closed doors, “ fpr fear of the Jews,” they conferred together 
with sorrowing hearts — and standing in the midst of them, he 
says, Peace be unto you,” and, with significant tenderness, 

“ shows to them his hands and his side.” And observe him 
returning to them, “ after eight days,” that he might remove 
the unbelief of one who was absent on the previous occasion, 
and saying to Thomas, ‘‘lleach hither thy finger, and behold 
my hands ; and reach hither thy hand, and thrust it into my 
sitle ; and bo not faithless, but believing — and say, are not 
these proofs of his unchanged tenderness and grace after his 
resurrection? 

But, to remove the slightest doubt from your mind, that 
when Jesus left the earth his heart was as compassionate and 
tender as before he was crucified, listen to his last solemn 
command to Ids disciples— “ T|iat repentance and remission 
of sins should be preached in his name, beginning at Jerusalem.” 
And remember, it was in Jerusalem that prejudice and every 
malignant passion had prevailed against him. Many there, 
who ought, on tliQ principle of mere justice, to have shouted 
hosannas to him, had cried, “ Away with him ! crucify him !” 
Priests and rulers, and the infatuated ])(‘oplo, had exulted at 
the sight of his sufierings and tleath. Tiie voice of Jerusalem’s 
iniquities cried to heaven for vengance. But, now that Jesus 
was about to ascend his triumphal chariot, and enter heaven, 
he said to his disciples, “ Preach the gospel to every creature, 
beginning at Jerusalem,” (to, tell of salvation, through my 
blood, first to those who shed it. Go, invite those to pardon 
and salvation, in my name, who despised and blas})liemed it. 
Toll them I will forgive them — accept them — save them. 
Let every street and lane in Jerusalem resound vvith the mes- 
sage of my grace. And then, having announced my salvation 
there, ])r()daim to the whole world the ‘‘ faithful saying, 
worthy of all acceptation, that Christ Jesus came into the world 
to save sinners.” — “ Whosoever will, let him take the water 
of life freely. Do not these latest utterances of Jesus upon 
earth prove that he was still the unchanged, tender, and com- 
passionate Saviour? And when he ascended on high, it is said 
he “ received gifts for men, yea, for the rebellious also, that 
the Lord God might dwell among them.” 

But there is no lack of proofs of his tenderness, even since 
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his enthronement amidst the glory of his heavenly kingdom. 
When* the first martyr of the Christian church was standing in 
the council, amongst his enemies, who were tlursting for his 
blood, Jesus unveiled himself to his beloved disciple, and so 
strengtliened him that he could not forbear exclaiming, Be- 
hold, I see the heavens Opened, and the Son of man standing 
on the right hand of G od.” And when his enemies hurried 
liirn away from the council, in a paroxysm of rage, and stoned 
him, he was enabled, by the presence and grace of the Saviour, 
calmly to lay his bleeding brows upon his bosom, and breathe 
out his soul, saying, Lord Jesus, receive my spirit.'’ 

So, when Christ flashed conviction across the mind of Saul 
of Tarsus, as he journeyed to Damascus, on an embassy of 
persecution, he said, “Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou me?” 
— thus identifying himself with his oppressed and sufl'ering dis- 
ciples, and showing how thoroughly he sympathizes with them 
in all tliey are called to endure. Observe, too, how he com- 
passionated Saul of Tarsus himself, in the agony of conviction. 
It was necessary that there shoyld be deep compunction where 
there had been crimson-hued transgression. But Jesus would 
not allow him to suffer more than he was able to bear : hence 
he directed Ananias to repair to the broken-hearted penitent, 
with the message of his mercy and tenderness. 

Subsequently, in the history of Paul, Jesus frequently ex- 
pressed his tender regard for this apostle. Amongst other 
instances, notice when he was distressed by the “ thorn in the 
flesh,” and earnestly prayed that it might depart from him. 
Jesus compassionated him, and said, “ My grace is sufficient 
for tliee and then the apostle said, “ Most gladly therefore 
will 1 rather glory in my infirmities, tiiat the power of Christ may 
rest upon me.” And again, when he had to stand before the 
arch-enemy of the Christians, Nero, and could say, “ At my 
first answer no man stood with me, but all men forsook me,” 
he added a noble testimony, “ Notwithstanding the Lord 
stood with me, and strengtliened me ; — and 1 was delivered out j 
of the mouth of tlie lion.” | 

Now, these are but a few of the recorded expressions of the 
Saviour’s tenderness, after he ascended to the majesty and glory 
of the skies. Let not the thought, then, be entertained hy 
you for a moment, that there is the slightest abatement, in his 
exalted state, of his tenderness and grace. “We have not an 
High Priest which cannot be touched with the feeling of our 
infirmities; but was in all points tempted like as we are, yet 
without sin,” “ For in that he himself hath suffered, being 
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tempted, he is able to succour them that are tempted.” Sucti 
an Higli Priest became us.’’ Whatever were the perfections 
that rendered him attractive and lovely while he was upon 
earth, the same qualities now distinguish him in heaven. 
“ Upon his vesture and Ins ttngh” there is the name, sparkling 
with the brightness of celestial glory — “Jesus Christ, the 

SAME YElTiLRBAY, TO-BAY, ANB FOR EVER.” 

Rev. J. W. Richardson* 

THE CRADLE HYMN. 

One of the promised offices of the Holy Spirit was to bring to 
the remembrance of the apostles whatever the Lord Jesus 
Christ had said to them. We, therefore, should not despise 
or overlook the faculty of memory, but, learning a lesson from 
God\s "vvord, should try to implant what is good and holy on 
the minds of children, trusting that even if for a time the 
world, and what is in the world, cover it with a veil so thick 
that it may seem forgotten, tlie time may come whem some 
circumstance, it may be a very trivial one, will recall it to the 
memory. The prayers and liymns of childhood, forgotten in 
the hurry and bustle of the world, and during active life, have 
been re}Joated on the deathbed of the aged. lie that has 
lived for years in heath(*n countries, beyond the sound of the 
church-going bell, can tell what he has felt when the first peal 
struck his ear on his return to his native land ; what a crowd 
of recollections rushed into his mind as it recalled 

“ Thoughts of home and love and that sweet time 
Wlieu first he heard their evening chime.” 

’ “ Lulled in the countless chambers of the brain. 

Our thoughts arc linked by many a hidden chain. 

Awake but one, what myriads rise !” 

An instance of this awakening of recollections by touching 
one link of the mysterious chain of memory occurred not many 
years since in the neighbourhood of those countries to which 
all eyes are turned at the present time. A German noble- 
man, in the service of a northern power, was travelling with a 
numerous suite in the north of Persia. They were a 4ong | 
day’s journey from Karmanshah, when their road led them 
amongst the mountains. It was in the month of March ; and 
w hilst in the valleys spring seemed far advanced, amidst the 
mountains all was wintry. As they went on the air became 
darkened, and soon a snow shower was driving in their faces. 
Calculating by the rate at which they had hitherto travelled, 
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I they expected to have soon got through the mountain passes. 

I It was not the fault of their guides that they now found they i 
had missed the road, for the snow-storm into which they were | 
riding had covered and hidden the track. | 

At an hour when they ex})ecred to have been housed in a 
comfortable dwelling, they found themselves on the bare hill- 
side, with no means of refreshment for themselves or their 
horses. Hungry and tired as they were, they determined to 
halt and wait the clearing of the atmosphere ere they attempted 
the dangerous descent of the hill. They, therefore, rested 
under shelter of some of the high rocks. At last the air 
cleared, the sun shone forth, and they saw before them a 
beautiful valley surrounded by hills, down which ran seveml 
streams, ^rh^ch, uniting, formed a river through the vale. 
The volumes of smoke vliich rose from some spots proved 
that the dwellings of men were scattered here and there. 

One of the younger of the party, who was a stranger to the 
habits and manners of the coutitry, exclaimed in delight, ‘‘ Oh 
how glad I am to see that kosj)itable roof! We shall pro- 
bably find a comfortable resting-place at that large buililing 
there. It must belong to the chieftain of the valley.” 

‘‘ The hospitable roof indeed!” said the German nobleman, 
who knew more of the manners of the people. You know 
little of tlie inhabitknts of these mountains and valleys, or of 
their rulers. Tist-law governs here; nor need we Germans 
be too severe in our jmignieiit on those who know not Chiist- 
ianity if vac remembth’ tiie robber knights who inhabited castles 
along the Uhine, the nuns of which still remain, and who led 
kud» hiw less l!v(\s long after the light of Christianity had shone 
I on that country. The chiefs of these mountains resemble 
those robber knigiits, willi this ditleience, that tlie various 
fkfnihes or tribes are at jieace among themselves, and only 
pilbige strangers. They fall on parsing <taravans and single 
travellers, and rob them of their gO"ds and arms, but seldom 
kill them — never, u^le^s 0})p()sed in tlieir attempt at lobbery. 
Such are the men on who>e hospiiality you are couming. 
There is, however, something una<’Countable in their conduct, 
for t'liere are many instances of their treating })assing travellers 
with klndne^s and hospitality. Let us hope it may be our 
case, d'here \AOiild be no use in our attempting to lesist, 
should they attack us, for even their wives and daughier^ are 
taught the use of arms.” 

'i'he travellers set forward on their descent into the valley, 
and the horses, as if they scented the warm stable wuere tliey 
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were to rest, hastened their pace towards the tillage, sur- 
rounded by fields and gardens. They approached the large 
building already spoken of, whicli struck them as resembling 
a feudal castle, with ils liigli walls and lowers. There could 
be no doubt of its being the chieftain’s castle, and the caval- 
cade entered tlirongh tiie open gate into the court-yard. 
Scarcely had, they got in when a respectable, strong-looking, 

I elderly man approached, and addressed them courteously in 
Persian. lie was accompanied by several younger men. 
These were the lord of the castle and his sons. They bade the 
strangers welcome, invited them to dismount, and offered to 
take charge of their horses. The officers gave their* horses 
and fire-arms to their own attendants, warning them in German 
to be on their guard, whilst they followed their host into the 
interior of their dwelling. 

I A large hall seemed prepared for guests. The walls and 
I the floor were covered with carpets of various colours, and 
the richest stuffs were thrown over various pieces of furniture, 
without any regard to order or .arrangement, as if to be shown 
^nd displayed in a warehouse. There was no iKied to ask 
where these European goods had b('en procured ; it was very 
e^’ident they were the spoils of caravans. The old chief in- 
vited the strangers to be seated on the divans, covered with I 
the richest gold and silver embroidered silks ; and some rer- I 
vants soon entered with a cup of (iofiee for each of the stran- 
gers, some preserved fruits, and jhpes and tobacco. 

The German officer who seemed so well acquainted with 
the manners of the people now said to bis companions, You 
may safely lay aside your svords and pistols. I would 
pledge myself for your safety and that of your property, for 
you are guests of tin* house, and as such your host would 
1 himsdf defend you from danger as if you were Iiis blood 
I relations.” 

! Althougli the conversation between the host and bis guests 
j couhl only be carried on through an interpreter, yet on botli 
I sides it soon Ix'came free and unconstrained ; and they felt so 
much at ease, that some luse iVom their seats and strolled 
about iho iialls and courtyard. In a long narrow room all 
sorts of weapons and fire-arms were hung on the walls and 
pillars. On t‘xaiuining them they proved^ to Ite the work- 
manship of eoiintries far distant from each oilier. 

On tlie chief being asked how he bad contrived to get sucli 
a variety in that secluded valley, he frankly answered, “Some 
! were sent me as the spoils of war from my ehiest son, who is 
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in foreign service ; and the others we got from passing travel- 
lers, who, as their numbers were fewer than ours, gave them 
up without dispute. You must know that when friends visit 
us as you have done, kindly and openly, we are glad to see 
them, and their company enlivens our solitude, and* makes 
variety for us. When, on tlie contrary, they pass without 
taking notice of us, and try to elude our observation, we go 
forth and take something as a memorial of them. Generally 
j we take only their arms, their beasts of burden, and any mer- 
cantile wares they may have ; but at times we take their fine 
clothes as gifts to our wives and daughters. We then let 
them pass on safely.” 

While tills old robber tlms confessed his mode of obtaining 
what he wished for Avithout the slightest shame, or any appa- 
rent consciousness of its dishonour, one of those who had 
sStrayed into the courtyard returned into the hall, and called 
the attention of his companions to a most interesting scene 
without. 'I'lie women servants of the fortress were busied at 
tlie large well in the courtyard, and amongst them was a 
youiig girl of about fourteen or fifteen, who, as well as the 
other Avomeri, both slaves and free, was unveiled, and whoae 
fair complexion and light hair were a strong contrast to the 
dark eyes and black hair of those around her, whilst she 
spoke their language, and seemed unconscious of any dif- 
ference. 

A groom, of pious and godly character, belonging to the 
German nobleman, was watering his horse at the well ; and 
wiiiLst doing so was singing the evening hymn of his native 
Wurtemberg. As verse after verse Avas sung in a loud voice, 
as if the man thought only of his own feelings, and paid no 
I attention to those around him, for some time none of the maid- 
servants took any notice ; but at length the fair-ljaired girl 
started as if something unusual had seized her attention. She 
seemed agitated by some strange feeling; and, setting down 
her Avatcr-])itcher, stood besi<ie the groom, silently staring at 
him. Then she knelt, and, folding her hands in the attitude 
of prayer, tried to sing a few notes and words of the hymn ; 
but sobs and tears prevented lier. The old WurtembergeTs 
attention was now drawn to her, and he spoke a few words to 
her in his native tongue, the only language he knew ; and the 
girl, with a smile of joy Avhitdi contradicted her tears, pointed 
to herself, saying, “ Yes, — Jane.” 

The man continued to address her, and she answered by a 
few unconnected wordvS, among whicli Avere, however, father, 
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mother, Barbara, Anna, Maria, plainly to be distinguished ; 
and she stretched out her hand towards the north. 

Wiiile this was passing, the whole travelling i)arty had come 
into the yard. “ If I am not mistaken/’ said one of the 
officers, “ this girl will prove to be the daughter of one of 
those natives of Wurteinberg, who, some years ago, attempted 
to form a settlement in a fertile region of the Caucasus, but 
were mined by an unexfiected inroad of Tartars, and some of 
them carried otf, no one knew wliither.” 

The old chief and his sons had by this time joined the 
assembly round the well. The leader of the party asked him, 
through the interpreter, how the girl happened to be in his 
household. The chief answered, \vilhout the slightest hesita- 
tion or embarrassment, that he had bought her from a slave- 
merchant for a pair of old pistols of very little value. She 
was at that time, he said, quite a clnld, and spoke a language 
which nobody understood, and he had not asked the slave- 
dealer anything about her, so he could give no information as 
to where she came from. 

Tiie worthy and pious groom Continued speaking to the girl, 
wiio listened with a pleased and smiling countenance, and 
' gradually a few more words came to her recolJeeJiou, and a 
few broken sentences were formed. He slowly repeated a few 
words and expressions of the dialect of his own ])roviiice, and 
she showed by sig-ns and by toncliiiig the objects lie named 
that she understood him. Jt seemed plain that she was the 
daughter of Wiirtemberg ])arents, and probably of some of 
those colonists who had attempted to settle in tlie Cauttasus. 

The old chief did not refuse to part with the girl vvheii 
ofl’ered a fine musket and a sword with a costly handle in 
exchange for her; and in making clioice of them from amongst 
a number, he slio wed himself a competent judge of sucli articles. 

The guests were treated with the utmost kindness, slept 
upon the most luxurious beds, with every comfort and accom- 
modation the castle aflorded, and, after a plentiful tneal next 
morning, set forward on tlieir journey, accompanied part of 
i j-^e way by the sons of the old chief. 

I \ The fair-haired girl travelled with them, confided to the 
care of the groom, whose sonor had led to her being of the 
party. She gradually remembered more of the language of 
f her early childhood ; but her recollections of hofne were few 
I and indistinct. She could recall tlie image of some one bend- 
I ing over her and singing ; and she even repeated two verses 
of the song, from which it was supposed that it was her 
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mother ^vhose hgiire she thus recollected, singing- in a sweet 
tone, 

How much better thou’rt attended 
Than the Sou ofGIod could l)c, 

When from heaven he desc(‘iidcd, 

And became a cliild like thee ! 

Soft and easy is thy cradle ; 

Coarse and hard thy Saviour lay : 

W'iicn his birth-place was a stable, 

And ills softest bed was hay.” 

I I'lio groom 'recogniscii this as part of Luther’s cradle hymn, 
with whicdi the mothers of his native provirjce often lull their 
habeas to rest. The girl also gradually recollected the Lord’s 
Pra\er; but ibis was the whole .'^he could recall to memory. 

'WIkui they got to the end of their journey the nobleman 
caused inquiry to be made arnoijgst the colonists spoken of, 
and it was found that a girl called Jane, w'ith her sisters 
Larbara and Anna Maria, had beta) carrit'd off by the Tartars. 
The two sisters had been ransomed and restored to their 
parents; but Jane bad not be^n discovered, and it was sup- 
posed bad died. The groom wats allowed to escort her home 
to her parents, and he never could speak without enV)tion of 
her meeting with them and her sisters. Oh,” he said, “one 
could })etter understand the parable of the lost son after wit- 
nessing such a scene. The j)arents esteemed her lost, and she 
was found ; they thought her dead, and she was alive.’’ 

Hut what power tiierc was in that ewening hymn and that 
cradle liyrim ! What a blessing )ipon the habit of singing to 
the Lord, as was the custom of' that girl’s home, and of the 
groom ! The oflieers all about her liad spoken to each other 
in their native German ; tln^ girl understood not a word. The 
servants had spoken to their horses in provincial dialect; she 
heard, without knowing what they said : but when the hymn 
which had been sung at her cradle struck her ear, her mind 
and memory were at once aroused ; thoughts of home, of 
parents and sisters, and hap})y recollections of childhood, were 
awakened. Happy are tlie children on whose hearts and 
memories are early imprinted good and holy thoughts. As in 
this girl they may be put a.side, unthought of amidst other 
scenes and companions ; Init where such seeds are sown in the 
heart, they ma^ yet be called forth by Providence and by 
grace, and bring forth fruit unto eternal life. e. m. f. 
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HOME KEVIEWS. 

SIR WALTER SCOTT. 

I AM afraid, papa, that we have ratlier a hard task for you 
this evening,’’ *said Richard Travers to his father ; nothing 
less than a review of the great Sir Walter Scott’s works. We 
have,, if you approve, decided on reading some of them by 
way of recreation after the study of Paley^s works, in which, 
by your recommendation, we have been engaged with much 
enjoyment.” 

“ It, is, indeed, a serious undertaking that you assign me, 
my dear children,” Mr. Travers replied, “ and acknowledged 
to be such by those v/hose abilities are more equal to the task 
than mine. I remember to have lieard a minister of distin- 
guished talents, who was about to address a young man’s 
association on tlie character and writiiigs of Sir Walter Scott, 
j observe, ‘ To speak, as I shall now be expected to do, of 
genius, magnificent, yet fallen and erring ; genius, withal un- 
consecrated, because unemployed u[)on any subject closely 
connected with man’s .restoration from the fall ; to do this 
without eitlier too highly exalting it when we conteni})late its 
I splendour, or unduly depreciating it when we consider its 
! defects, is no very easy, perhaps I should say no very possible 
task ’ I can now fe(‘l the force of the remark,” Mr. 'i’raver.s 
! continued, with a smile, ‘‘since you have placed me in the 
position which called it forth.” 

“ Hut, papa,” said Emma, “ I do not think that, on the pre- 
sent occasion, there can be much danger of' your too liiglily | 
! exalting the genius with which you have to do.” ! 

“ Perhaps not, my little Emma ; but there may be some | 
danger that your enthusiastic admiration of that same genius 
might prevent your discerning the faults into which it has 
fallen. For this reason I shall try to point some of them out. 
j 1 feel most anxious, my children, that you should strive to 
1 acquire a habit of exercising your judgment impartially when 
indulging in the gratification of taste or the acquisition of 
knowledge by the perusal of the most admired authors ; other- 
wise there must ever be danger of your calling that which is 
evil good.” 

“ I am afraid,” said Richard, “ that to exercise an impartial 
judgment is difficult when the mind is under the spell of such 
j an enchanter as Sir Walter Scott.” 

“ It is^ my son ; and we feel averse to finding any fault 
with what delights us : but there is the greater necessity for 
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acquiring tlic habit I liave referred to, and bringing all that ! 
we read or hear ‘ to the law and to the testimony,^ remember- 
ing tiiat, ‘ if they speak not according to this M'onl, it is be- 
cause there is no light in them/ Isa. viii. 20. 

Papa,” said Emma, ‘‘Eichard spoke as if our minds re- 
quire recreation after the deeper studies which w{3 had been 
j engaged in. Do you think that this is really the case? and, 

I if so, is such light readingas Sir Walter Scott’s fictions lawful 
j for a Christian to indulge in ?” 

1 “ That the mind requires relaxation after any great mental 

I exertion I have no doubt ; but your second question is one 
I wliich I have more difficulty in replying to. Many excellent | 
j Christians object altogether to the perusal of works of fiction; j 
while others, whom we must suppose equally spiritually minded, j 
I see nothing wrong in occasionally gratifying a refined taste in | 

I tliis way. There not being, that I am aware of, any rule laid 
down in Scripture exactly applying to the case, I would say, 

! let every one be fully persuaded in his own mind.’^ 

“ But what is your own opinion on this point, papa?” 

Well, my children, I think that much indulgence in light 
literature of any sort is not only at variance with the command, 
^Redeem the. time,’ but has, in many ways, an exceedingly 
injurious effect upon the mind. You know 1 have often warned 
you, and now do so again, against novel-reading in general as 
a most st^diictive and dangerous amusement. Still, I do not 
see how we can supjmrt the o}>iiji()ii that the reading of works 
of fiction of every kind is to be condemned. We must in each | 
case be guided by tlu' cliaracter of a work. With reference j 
' to tlios<; of Sir W. Scott I cannot say that I think it wrong 
to read them, witli a, view' to unbend the mind after more 
arduous and serious study — and for such a purpose only do ' 
I conceive it allowable to do so; for there are few which you | 
will find more free from Iiarm than the writings of Sir Walter j 
Scott. You will tluTe learn nothing that is immoral, but a j 
good deal that is true and needful to be known.” j 

“ Do you refer to bis prose or his poetical composition. s, , 
papa?” inquired Anne. | 

To both ; but, perhaps, the remark is peculiarly appro- 
priate to the poems. Of these the gifted author was heard to 
say that they contained ‘no line which, dying, he would wish 1 
to blot and for simplicity, purity, and truthfulness I believe j 
they are not excelled. IS or would I hesitate to place them in 
the liands of a youthful reader in preference to most cornpo- | 
sitions which possess the deficiency I have before referrecl to, j 
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and do not touch upon the mo$t important and delightful of 
all subjects.” 

Do not these observations apply equally to liis prose 
fictions, papa ? Are not they also unexceptionable ?” said 
Emma. ^ 

“ I think not. Although, in this department of literature, 
Sir Walter has immeasurably distanced all competitors, and 
although, by means of them, he has conferred a benefit in 
having created and fostered a taste both in writers and renders 
of that spenies of light literature, which has caused many of 
them to turn with disgust from the extravagant and impro- 
bable, still I cannot speak of Jiis prose fictions with unqualified 
approbation.” 

‘‘ Well, papa, judging by such of them as I have read, I am 
at a lo5s to imagine wliat you (‘.an have discovered in tliem 
that is objectionable,” observed Eichard. 

‘‘ First, then, 1 object that oaths a,nd blasphemous expres- 
sions are often put into the mouths of the speakers, which 
must ever most painfully gratci upon the Christiaifs ear. Ilis 
defence of duelling, and introduction of its practice nnccn- 
sured, are very ol)j(H.‘tionable. 'I’lien, if you liave read 
‘Woodstock,’ or that interesting tale eiititled ‘ Old Mortality,’ 
you must surely have remarkt^d how scriptural quotations and 
allusions are often introduced in circumstances so ridiculous, 
that it makes a most painful impression upon a mind accus- 
tomed to regard the word of God \nth any portion of that 
reverence wliich is its due.” 

“ But, papa, would not Walter’s sketches of the Puritans 
and of the Covenanters in tliesc^ stories have been incomplete 
^f ho had not put this peculiar language into their mouths ?” 

I fear so ; for though many who used it were doubtless 
zealous and devoted disciples of the Lord, still I cannot but 
think the quaint and familiar manner in which the words of 
holy writ were introduced into tlieir conversation had an evil 
tendency. Omitting it would, therefore, have made the por- 
traiture of character incomplete; but surely you will at once 
perceive that the danger of painting an inadequate likeness 
would scarcely furnish an excuse for doing what was wrong.” 

“ Certainly not, papa,” replied Emma; “ and I will own 
that I have sometimes felt how unpleasant it was to liave a 
passage of God’s word associated in my mind with what was 
ridiculous by means of those peculiar phrases which Sir Walter 
introduces into his works.” 

“ It is, indeed, unpleasant, and even painful to those who 
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feel that wo'rd to be ‘a lij^ht unto their feet aud a lamp unto 
their path.’ It is, however, pleasant to think that our gifted 
author, while on the whole adherittg to a tone of pure moralit}^, 
never wilfully or desigpedly .speaks of religious truths but 
with becoming reverence.” . 

‘‘ Well, papa, you will also acknowledge that much useful 
historical knowledge may be acquired, and in a very pleasant 
way, from his h^torical novels ?” » 

^1/. Travers shook his head, saying, “ I fear that you will 
deem me too severe a critic when 1 cannot give your favourite 
author unqualified praise, even in this particular. It is ob- 
vious that, ill writing these tales, Sir Walter never hesitated 
to make history yield to fiction ; so that if you depend upon 
them as a source of historical information your knowledge will 
be very inaccurate.” 

Was not 'Sir Walt€u* Scott a very amiable man, papa?” 

“ Remarkably so. I have seldom heard of a more excel- 
lent character among those of whom we could not have a ^con- 
fident assurance that they were 4he subjects of that vital change 
produced liy the rccef^tion of gospel principles. Ills biography, 
writteti by his son-in-law, Mr. Lockhart, is one of the most 
interesting works of the kind that 1 have ever re^d ; and I 
would recommend you all hot to miss an opportunity of read- 
ing it. Tlie end is melancholy, but contains a striking lesson, 
illustrating ilie truth of the royal pr^cher’s assertion, tfiaCt 
‘ all is vanity.’ All, which has nothing for its object beyond 
the b()undarie‘s of tins present mutable scene.” 

‘‘ Well, papa,” said Richard, “'while we enjoy these de- 
lightful works we sliall, I hope, do so with the caution you 
recommend.” 

“ I hope so, my dears. And now I do not think that I can j 
more a]>propriately close my remarks than by a quoiation from 
the lecture * on this subject to which I have already referred; 

^ Would that we could speak more highly of the productions 
of this surpassing genius; but we may not, for we cannot but 
lament that it was employed so exclusively Uj ion the adorn- 
ment of “the life that now is;” tliat its glorious light was 
never shed where light can alone be truly said to be glorious, 
where its rays would have been undiinmed by passing I^Jirough 
a polluted medium, untarnished by falling up»)n gross, un- 
sightly things.’ If, after reading the eventful history of this- 
remarkable man, any of you are stimulated by the example of 

* By Rev. Richard Chester, at a meeting of the Young Men’s Asso- 
ciation, Cork. 
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his many noble and endearing qualities to try, in these respects, 
to be like him^ it will be well.* • But how much better, if any 
of you are wajrned by hk re^ltless, unsatisfying, and most dis- 
appointed life-T^his hopeless, cjouded, broken-hearted death — 
to build yotir hopfes for tiin6 Wcl for eternity upon a loftier 
and a sprejf foundation th^ dhrth affords, even upon the one 
Foundation than which none can lay 

anothei*. If little home review tliis evening shall not 

have been in vain.^’ 


THE JD AY AFTER THE FAIR. 

JO BE READ THE DAY BEFORE. 

Breakfast time had arrived at No. 9, Bowl arid-street, 
in a country town, and the master of the house was very 
anxious to have Ms morning meal. Usually, it was all ready 
as regularly as the sun,- at a quarter to eight : but this morn- 
ing lovery thing was In confusion, and it was not till some 
minutes past eight, that breakfjjst was ready, and then not in 
very good order. The reason for all this disorder was, that 
the servant who had lived with them for three years, and in 
whom h^ «mployej's had put much confidence, was missing: 
and so the care of tlie children, and of all the household affairs, 
devolved on ^lie mistress. The fact was, Jane had gone to 
fair the day before^ and had dot yet come back. True, 
she had gone witli the’ permission of her master and mistre'^s, 
but with strict injunctions to be home at eight o’clock. They 
had gobe themselves, and taken the two elder children with 
them, in the afternoon, and on ^heir return, Jane went ofi'with 
a friend, a showy young woman, with whom she had recently 
formed an acquaintance. Both were in iiigh spirits, and the 
last words Jane was hesyjC to say were, 1 will be sure to be 
home in good time.” She fully meant it, but did not con- 
sider Ihe danger of entering into temptation. 

J'lie clock struck eight, but the parting promise w^as not 
fulfilled. Time rolled on — nine, ten, eleven, and no Jane. At 
midnight, tlie vexed mistress retired to rest, but could not .sleep, 
partly on account of the discordant din of tlie fair, wiiich could 
be bean! in the disiance, but still more in consequence of the 
vexing^hougiyis and fears which haunted her mind. Morning 
came, but the absent servant came not. Where was she? 
Alas! that fatal night! The foolish girl, led astray by her 
new companion, had drunk deep of wdiat they call jdeasure ; 
time passed aw'ay unobserved ; she was led on step by step, till 
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at length she was betrayed and rained, and resolved would 
return to her qomfortable place of advice no more, There 
slie was respected and Toved, for the children were Inuch 1 
attached to her : but hoW could she go back mow? hqyv could 
she go to her parents’ house ? — aftd hQ,*yielding to the voide of 
evil counsel, she resolved to go forwardya the path of sir), 
come what would. And what could COme out .guilty misery, 
i and probably a wretched death ? And noW/tvljo shall describe 
I the useless regret of her employers ? ^'Too late they blanked 
{ ^^jemselves for letting her go, and for &ting the example by 
I going themselves. Who shall portray the.agony of tlie sdberi 
industrious parents of the lost girl, wiven the whole trutii con- 
cerning their beloved cliild was told them ? And who shall 
paint the future of the wretched young Woman herself ?» And 
the cause of all this mi^chief and misery was the fair. 

It was nearly the hour when dinner should have beerf^ on 
the table, in a small cottage in Albert-lane. The littje chil- 
dren looked wistfully into the mother’s face^ and asked for some- 
thing to eat. Tears gushed into her eyes, her heart yearned 
over her suffering little ones, but she had no bread to give 
them, and no money to purchase any. A heavy sound as of 
hard breathing was heard in the next room. It was father 
of this starving group ; he was not sufl'ering from any disease, 
but he had been all night at the fair; yes, he had been there 
for the three preceding nights, and had spent money enough tQ;^ 
have kept his family for r fortnight, for he was a good work- 
man and could earn a great deal of money when sober. He had 
not only spent his wages, but had ev(*ii stripped the house of 
several things, in order to gratify liis wicked passions ; and now 
1 his children want bread. The father of the drunken fair- 
I frequenter, who was a sober sort of man, had taken him there 
I when he vvas a boy ; surely there cou^ be no harm in it then, 
and to the fair he would go every yeaf; and enjoy himself, as 
s he called it, while his poor family were starving. How many 
have acted thus ! Yet parents still pursue this evil course, 
and influence their children to do the same, and to send the 
mischief down to coming generations. 

Supper time had come m a pleasant cottage near the road- 
side, not far from the place where the fair was held. A con- 
siderable party had gathered round the table, an4^the subject 
of conversation, during supper, was the fair which vas just 
I finished. All said ^hat they were very glad that it was over ; 
all agreed tliat the whole thing was a great nuisance, com- 
plaining that it brought all the riffraff of the neighbourhood 
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together; tha4; people were afraid of- having their houses 
robbed, that deoeat females could not for some days venture 
out after night^'fali ; and all concluded, that it would be a good 
thing for the neighbourhood if it were quite done away, j 
Each one of the company had^a tale to tell of something wrong 
that had happened, and some sakl there weie many degrading 
crimes, acts of brutal violence^, and words of indecency and 
blasphemy, tod bad to be uttered. Yet, strange to say, almost 
every one in that company had patronized that wicked fair by 
going to it in the *early part of the day ^ and each could tell 
of persons among dhe gentry military, who had been 
there also, while tradesmen, and some of them very respectable 
people, had been seen there in considerable numbers. 

At length, .one of the company, who had sat silent for a 
time, asked, Can any one mention a single good thing 
connected with the fair? We have heard much respecting the 
harm done by it ; what good has it ever clone, or is it capable 
of doing any 

■ Not one present cohld answer the plain question, and all 
sat silent. At length, one observed, “ Certainly we got no 
particular harm by going there, but I fear that we set a bad 
exampl%;^we have encouraged others to go, and so wc are in 
a measure responsible for all the injury which others have got 
observation led to an animated conversation, 
and lhe result was that most present agreed that they would 
go there no more, andHhat they wouJid endeavour to hinder 
others from going. Let me advise the reader to come to the 
same resolution, and to adopt the same course. 

The fair ! Surely the unclean spirits of darkness must hover 
over it, and the curse of God rests upon it, and the blood of 
ruined men and women cry out against it. 

Some Christian missionaries, who have gone there to warn 
others and distribute tracts, have said, that when night closes 
over tlie scene, the fair, and the neighbourhood around it, 
present a scene too bad to be described, and that the results 
which have come to their knowledge have been most distress- 
ing. Reader, stand clear of this abomination, which seems to 
invite the thunderbolts of God. Mothers, fathers, children, 
servants, go not, near the fair. You may have seeds sown 
there, br yo^i^tnay sow seeds in others, which may produce a 
fearful crop of misery. Let no reasoning induce you, no 
example seduce you, to go to a place so fraught with mit?^ 
chief. 

The writer of this tract once passed along the high road 
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close by a field where for many successive generations a large 
fair had been annually held -7- a fair which he can testify from 
personal knowledge has been productive of all the evils referred 
to in the preceding observations. The thought darted into 
his mind as he walked by the scene of so luuch sin, Where are 
those persons now who thronged this place of sinful pleasure 
many years ago ? The question was terrible to purstie, Alas ! 
what a preparation for eternity is a fair ! What a school id 
which to learn how to die ! 

The day after the fair, and the day after every other scene 
of sinful enjoyment, must come ; and when the season of seuvsual 
excitement is over, which do you think will have the most 
pleasing reflections — those who have taken wise counsel and 
stayed away, or tlg)se who have rejected it and followed a 
multitude to do evil 

Remember also, reader, that the hour after your death will 
come, and the day after your funeral will come ; and wliere, 
oh! where will be your eternal dwelling place? As the fair 
cannot be the way to heaven, so neither will stopping away 
from this or any other sinful worldly amusement be enough to 
take you there. Many content themselves with very slight 
grounds for their hope of heaven. They will talk much of 
! what they have not done. They have not been drunken or 
! dishonest, or disorderly people, and therefore they hope that 
j God will liave mercy on them#. Vain hope! Abstainingfrora j 
outward sins njay do yourself and others* good, as regards this 
life, but neither these things, nor any good thing which you 
can do, can avail for tiie salvation of your soul. To be saved, 
you must, not only stay away from Salaries fair, but you must 
go to Christ. Plearken to his voice, and receive his blessings, 
fall in with his proposals, yield yourself to him with a living 
faith, and whatever may have been your history and conduct 
! in the past, all shall be well for the future. “ Ho, every one* 
\that thirsteth, come ye to the waters, and he that hath no 
'money ; come ye, buy, and eat ; yea, come, buy wine and milk 
without money and without price. Wherefore do ye spend 
money for that which is not bread ? and your labour for that 
which satisfieth not? hearken diligently unto me, and eat ye 
that which is good, and let your soul delight itself in fatness 
Isaiah Iv. 1,2. Labour not for the meat which perisheth, 
but for that meat which endureth unto everlasting life, which 
the Son of man shall give unto you : for him hath God the 
’ Father sealed, ’’John vi. 27. J. c. 
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THE LOST SAVED. 

Several years ago we were crossing the Atlantic Ocean. 
One afternoon the passengers were sitting in the cabin, when 
we heard a cry, tlie most fearful that ever rings through the 
ship, A man overboard !’' We hew to the deck, and there 
saw struggling in the water a cabin-boy, who a few moments 
before had gone out on the bowsprit to bring in a seamaids 
clothes, and had been swept oft' by a powerful wave. He saw 
it coming and tried to hold on, but his little arms were too 
weak for a mighty billow. The wind was blowing almost a 
gale, the sea ran high, and the waves wcrC'- roaring. As the 
ship flew before the blast, the boy was every instant drifting 
further away from us. The scene at this moiiumt baffles 
descri])tion. The whole ship’s company arid passengers were 
gathered on deck — women crying, and ail in consternation 
that they could not instantly snatch him from a watery grave. 
The voice of the captain rang through the ship, ordering the 
boats to be let down, and the sliij) to be put about. The 
mate and a couple of stout sailors sprang into the boat, and it 
tvas lowered away. In an instant she touched the sea, and 
with long and swift strokes of the oars the seamen drove her 
through the water. It was a pull for life. 

The boy by this time had drifted a long way astern. We 
saw him afar off, a mere speck upon the waters, now altogether 
lost from sight, and now tossed up into view by a wave. The 
boat grew smaller in the distance. Rising and falling with the 
waves, it sometimes almost sank out of view. How great was 
I the anxiety with which we followed tiie boat ! At length it 
seemed to approach the distant speck ; a motion was made as 
if men were catching at something in the water — as if they 
were pulling something on board. A nd then the l)oat turned 
its head toward the ship. As yet we could not see distinctly 
whether the boy had been picked up or had sunk. The boat 
came alongside, and was hoisted up by tlie side of the ship, 
with the hearty pulls of almost all on board. W e were lajt 
quite sure of the result, till we saw the mate step on th(i deck, 
wrapping in his strong arms a wet, shivering, almost dead 
boy. IS ever did we experience such a feeling of relief as at 
that moment. A murmur of approbation and joy, thoogli 
almost choked with tears, ran through the ship — a thrill like 
that which runs through heaven when a human soul,. ship- 
wrecked and about to perish, is rescued and brought back to , 
God. I 
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And is not every man somewhat in the situation of tiiat 
boy, struggling^ on the sea of life? And \vhen one is saved i 
from the billows which threaten to engulf him, there goes up I 
from those on high, who are spectators of the scene, a shout i 
like the sound of many waters. n. y. e. j 

I 

TIIK FACTORY GIItL; OK, “THE ONLY REFUGE.” ! 

While walking' liomeward.s through a thickly-peopled part of ! 
a manufacturing town, a widow asked for help on behalf of { 
her daughter, by whose industry alone she had been for many 
years supported, but wliom disease had rendered incapable of 
further exertion. Being interested by the widow's tale of 
sorrow, I look the opportunity of finding her out; nor was I 
long in doing so — a kind Providence directed my steps and 
brought me to her. I asked more particularly about Iier 
daughter; whereupon the mother conducted me to her room, i 
There I found, lying upon a bed of sickness, a poor factory 
girl, of about twenty-three years old, whose physical strength 
and energies rlieumatic fever had entirely prostrated. 

After inquiring about her bodily sufferings, and expressing 
sympathy with her in her atHiction, 1 tried to ascertain what 
were her prospects beyond the grave, when, alas! I learned 
tiiat, like many others of her race, this immortal spirit was 
standing on the ^'erg(3 of life, to all appearance unsaved and 
unfitted for the better country above. The alUimportant 
business of the soul’s salvation had rarely been the subject of 
her thoughts. Though, when younger, she had received in- 
struction at a Sunday-school, the sabbaths of her maturer years 
had seldom witnessed her attendance at a place of worship, 
and slic confessed herself to be indeed a careless sinner. 

1 endeavoured to show both the mother and the daughter 
the folly of living unpre[)ared for death and the future state, 
and to point out God's sparing mercy and compassion in still , 
affording them time and o{)portuniry for repentance. In pri- i 
vate conversation with the poor girl, I directed her attention j 
to Christ our only refuge, the great atoning sacrifice for sin ; 
reminding her how God had manifested alike his great abhor- 
rence of sin, and his great love to us in giving his only Son to 
die, that we, through faith in him, might be saved from con- 
demnation for sin, and from its power. I urged her to re- 
pentance, and to earnestness in seeking the ‘‘ pearl of great 
price,’' pardon and salvation, and the gift of the Holy Spirit 
j for Christ’s sake. I closed ray visit by pleading with God on ' 
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her behalf, promising to provide her with some instructive f 
books and relief to her lemporal necessities. . 

After this interview 1 continued to pay her frequent visits, 
and always found her glad to see me, and ready to listen to 
my efforts to instruct her, and to the portions of Scripture 
which I read ; tears of contrition and vows of amendment 
proving that her mind was awakened and her feelings aroused, 
and leading to the hope th^t the sword of the Spirit had pierced 
her conscience, and tfiat Divine grace was melting her heart ; 
nor did I doubt the efficacy of the balm of Gilead to heal the , 
wound. She often acknowledged the hand of a gracious God 
in this affliction, saying how different would be the course of 
her future life if spared to dwell longer on earth. 

Her . mother informed me that she frequently asked for her 
Bible, and seemed fond of poring over its sacred pages, though 
for some time she failed to realize its saving truths. Iii this 
state of mind weeks passed over, and without any material 
improvement in her bealth. 'Fhougli the fever was abated, 
there lingered still a disease which nature could not shake off, 
and her case became less andfless hopeful. 

One Saturday afternoon the widow came to my residence 
in much distress, beuging me to go immediately to her 
daughter, who, she feared, was dying. I complied with her 
request, and hastened to their dwelling. It was evident that 
a change had taken place. The poor girl was .suffering in- 
tensely, both bodily and mentally, and wept much because, as 
she said, she was not prepaie<l to die. ‘‘And why are you 
afraid of death ?” said I. “ Oli, because of my sins, my sins!” 
she replied. I was thankful for the deep concern she mani- 
fested, and rejoiced to tell her tl»e glorious tidings that “ God 
hath laid help upon One who is mighty to save,” even tfie 
Lamb of God, tliat taketh away all sin. On this blessed, 
faithful Redeemer — on this merciful, covenant-keeping God — 
*1 encouraged her to trust; to Jay ker sins on Him, who, 
having been once bruised for our iniquities, chastised for our 
peace, is now willing, waiting, and ready to speak the reoon- 
cilipg word, and to receive the penitent sinner into his family. 

I referred her to the thief on the cross, who, in the eleventh 
hour, exercising faith in the sinless Saviour, whom he saw 
suffering the same ignominious death as himself, cried, “ Lord, 
remember me when thou couu-.-^t into thy kingdom,” and re- 
ceived the gracious reply, 'fo-day shall tliou be with me in 
paradise.” But I was not then to have the satisfaction of 
witnessing her entrance into the liberty of the children of 
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' Ood : she was unable to exercise that act of self-appropriating 
faith which cries, — 

Jesus, the Lamb of God, hath bled ; 

He bore my sias upon the tree ; 

Beneath my curse he bowed his head ; 

’Tis finish’d ! he hath died for me 

and I left her in much and deep anxiety. And, oh, what a 
lesson I had learned of the value add importance of early piety, 
of seeking the mercy and favour of God while in health and 
strength, and of securing to ourselves, by humble faith, a 
mansion with the blest, ere sickness and disease have wasted 
the earthly tabernacle. How great is the folly of those who, 
spending the vigour of youth in sinful disobedience of God’s 
laws and neglect of his love, never bestow a thought on the 
weighty matters of eternity, till, forsaken by health, the pro- 
babiliry of death, and of meeting an angry Judge, wrings 
from ili(‘m the important (piestion, ‘‘ What must I do to be , 
saved?” Oh that some of these careless ones had witnessed 
the painful anxiety of Sarah F — ; surely they would have 
learned wisdom, and not have delayed ‘‘ to seek the Lord while 
he may be found, and to call upon him while he is near.” But 
He wiio has declared that “ He deligliteth not in the death of 
a sinner,” but had rather that all would turn, repent, and live, 
did not permit death to hurry this seeking soul into eternity 
without the assured hope of glory. Again she rallied, and a 
few more weeks were added to her pilgrimage here. 

Thinking that tiie prayers and advice of others might prove 
an assistance to her, 1 requested the town missionary and a 
pious female who lived near to vi.sit her. A week or two 
afterwards, on my entering the apartment, I was struck -with 
her altered appearance, her former sorrowful, anxious counte- 
nance being exchanged for a happy peaceful smile, which 
seemed expressive of a glorious cliange within. Such, indeed, 
was the cheering reality. From sin, fear, and darkness she 
had found in Christ a refuge : she had been enabled to cast a 
believing look at Calvary’s cross ; had beheld there Christ, 
the Lamb slain and in those bleeding wounds had the 
poor factory girl found sure and stedfast ground for her soul’s 
anchor. 

Thus rejoicing in God her vSaviour, with gratitude which 
flowed from her heart, and waiting the summons to join the 
ransomed family above, she lingered for a few more weeks, 
during which time her answers to niy inquiries as to whether 
she felt Christ to be her Saviour and Redeemer were always 
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satisfactory. The words, sweet Jesus,” often fell from her 
lips, and her remarks to her mother were full of confidence in 
the Divine goodness. Begging her not to weep, she would 
say, God will take care of you, and teach you what to do.” 
i On one occasion, when her friends would have thought her 
far too weak for such an effort, she sang one or two verses of 
that beautiful hymn, ‘‘ IV^ God, the spring of all my joys,” 
and another by Dr. \TOtts. As God not un frequently 
strengthens the faith of his dying children by giving them a 
glimpse of the glory that awaits them, so she often seemed to 
j be thus favoured. On the last of her earthly sabbaths some 
j kind people gathered around her bed to sing and pray and read 
tjie book she loved, which seemed to cause her real enjoyment. 

After this, as she approached her end, she was seldom quite 
sensildc ; and on Wednesday morning her happy spirit took 
its flight to swell throughout an endless existence the song of 
praise to her Bedeenier. 

On the incidents now related my mind dwells with peculiar 
pleasure and thankfulness tb Almighty God that his provi- 
dence ever guided me to the home of Sarah F — ; and espe- 
cially do I adore the riches of his sovereign grace manifested 
in the salvation of this brand plucked from the burning : and 
glad shall I be if what has afforded to my humble efforts to 
bring sinners to Ciirist such an encouraging incentive, should 
stimulate others to seek for similar opportunities of extending 
the Kedeemer’s cause, looking for their reward to Him who 
has promised that ‘‘ They that turn many to righteousness 
shall shine as the stars for ever and ever.” While to any 
reader who may be as yet careless and indifferent, may the 
danger, the anxiety, and the happy end of Sarah F — speak, 
by the mercy and grace of God, with an irresistible voice of 
warning, impelling him or hereto seek now an interest in the 
blood of Christ, a refuge in the Divine Saviour, and a title to 
a glorious mansion in the realms above. 

My God, the spring of all my joys, 

The life of my delights, 

The glory of my brightest days, 

And comfort of ray nights. 

In darkest shades if he appear, 

• My dawning is begun ; 

He is my soul’s sweet morning star. 

And he my rising sun. 


L. F. F. 





“PKlv’SKCUTKD, liUT NOT FOKSAKKN,” 

* r-f 

“ I SHALL p;ivt* yon another week, ]\Iartin, and you will just 
think over what I liave said. ► 1 have no wish to discharge 

you ; but if you persist in this course 

Squire Woodlands did not complete his sentence in words, 
but he gave an emphatic gesture and look which sufficiently 
explained his meaning to the poor man, who stood, hat in 
hand, by his horse’s side. They had met on the outskirts of 
the squire’s park. It was a fine Saturday evening in spring. 
The squire was riding homewards to dinner ; the man— his 
|Second gardener— was on his way from work. 

I trust you will give riie a hearing, sir?” Philip Martin 
began, humbly and hesitatingly ; but he was cut short by his 

master. 

Aiuivsr, 1855. 
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No, no ; I haven’t time now to listen to your preaching, 
and one word is as good with me as a hundred. You know 
my mind, and that is enough ; at any rate, if you have any- 
thing to say, you maj” say it next Saturday riigiit. I shall 
expect your answer then and, without waiting for the 
reply, or remonstrance, or whatever else it might be,, which 
trembled on the poor man’s lips, he touched his fine riding- 
horse with his whip, and a minute afterwards turned in at his 
park gate. 

The gardener stood still, as though rooted *to the spot, 
looking after the squire, until he had disappeared ; even 
then he waited till the last faint clatter of the horse’s hoofs 
had died away in the distance, and then he slowly moved 
onwards. If any one had been by at that moment, and 
narro<vly watched him, he might have been seen to cast his 
eyes upwards for one short minute before he turned on his 
way liomeward, and his lips would have been observed to 
move, though no sound escaped them. Perhaps a tear might 
have been seen to glisten in his eye, too ; but if there was one, 
he hastily brushed it away. 

Mr. Woodlands was a large landed proprietor ; almost the 
whole of the parish belonged to him, and much of the adjoin- 
ing parishes also, fie was a man of respectable character, 
but lie was evidently ungodly ; God was not in his thoughts, 
and he had a strong aversion to any serious profession of the 
religion of Jesus Christ. He did not like the humbling doc- 
trines of the gospel; he knew nothing, and he wished to 
know nothing about them. The language of the apostle 
Paul was exactly applicable to him : — “ The natural man 
receivetii not Ike things of the Spirit of God ; for they are 
foolishnessVunto him : neither rjan he kno>^ them, because 
tliey are spiritually discerned,” 1 Cor. ii. 14. It wiis on these 
grounds that he had fastened a quarrel on his gardener. 

The squire, as he was commonly called, was not naturally 
perhaps an arbitrary man, but it is difficult for any one to feel 
that he has almost unlimited authority over numerous de- 
pendents and not be tempted soineliraes to abuse that autho- 
rity, especially if such a one should be very lit tle under the 
influeJnce of that blessed and elevating code of divine morals 
which enjoins masters to give unto their servants that whiclte 
is just and emial, knowing that they themselves have a Maste|i 
in heaven, Col. iv. 1. And thus it had come to pass, that 
though the squire was, in some respects, liberal, aii4 in. some 
cases charitable, according to the common but incorrect ac- j 
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, ceptation of tlie word “ charity he was feared rather than 
loved. If he was not altogether a liard and unjust master, he 
was an exacting and despotic one ; his will was law, and 
it was very difficult to conciliate him tvhen once he had taken 
offence. 

Piiilip Martin was comparatively a young man. He had 
worked for Mr. Woodlands ever since he was a lad. He was the 
! sou of ail old tenant farmer, who had fallen into reduced circum* 
stances, and died in poverty when Philip was a boy ; and the 
squire had been kind to the orphan, in noticing him, sending 
him to school, and eventually in taking him into his service in 
his gardens, where he had given satisfaction, and had become 
particularly clever in the management of greenhouse flowers. 

A year or two before tlie date of our story no one would 
have supposed that Philip and his master would ever have had 
a misunderstanding on the subject of religion, for the gar- 
dener was as careless and indifferent about his soul as can well 
be imagined, and was, in fact, very much disposed at times to 
be wild and dissipated, as well as habitually profane. There 
•was but little, alas! in the circumstances by which he was 
surrounded to awaken or deepen any good impressions in his 
mind. The village was a godless one ; there was a form of 
godliness, to be sure, in the single weekly service of the 
house of God. The Scriptures and prayers were read, but in a 
very hurried and careless way, while the gospel never ascended 
higher than the reading-desk ; indeed, tiie character of the 
minister may be understood from his frequent custom, after 
the service was over, of passiVig on to the village green, some- 
times in coinpapy with the squire, and there standing to 
witness and applaud the sports of the village youths, as they 
profaned tlie day of rest by cricket, or foot-ball, or quoits. 

Mr. Woodlands wished it to be so. He would have been 
sadly chagrined if a minister of another stamp had had the 
cure of souls in his parish, and as the living was in his gift, 
he had taken care to keep out of it one who, understanding 
and feeling experimentally the value of real religion, would i 
have watched for souls “ as those who must give account.^* 

Philip Martin had been one of the best cricketers in the 
parish, and as cricketing, even at proper times and seasons, 
often leads to excess in drinking, he had, unhappily, partially 
I given way to this degrading and ruinous habit. This, how- 
ever, the squire, his master, had overlooked, or, at mo>t, met 
with a slight reprimand. 

In these, his irreligious and thoughtless days, Philip had 
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married, and his wife was as gay and thoughtless as himself. 
He had good wages, and a pleasant cottage to live in, how- 
ever ; and, as he was industrious in the main, his circumstances 
had ever been comfortable, and he was looked upon as a re- 
spectable young man, and as having a permanent situation for 
life as one of the squire’s gardeners ; indeed, in process of 
time, he might reasonably hope, with due care on his part, to 
rise to the position — and an enviable one it was — of head gar- 
dener at the Hall. 

While affairs were in this state, and wlien Philip had been 
married some five or six years, the providence of God opened 
a way for the faithful preaching of the gospel in a neighbour- 
ing parish church. The parish was a small one, the chtirch 
was small, too, and ancient ; the living was only a poor vicar- 
age, and irreligion abounded. A different state of thin^^s 
was brought about, however, when the gospel of Jesus Christ 
began to be proclaimed. The little church soon became better 
filled than it had been in former days, and at length it was 
crowded by attentive hearers^ who listened as to some new ^ 
thing. There was a great and marked improvement, too, in 
the moral aspect of that village. Sabbath sports w^ere discon- 
tinued, the village public-house was comparatively quiet on 
Sunday evenings, and among the more hardened of the vil- 
lagers there were one or two, who, having gone to church to 
mock and laugh at the solemnity of the services, had been 
known to retire from it to ask, with the Philippian jailor, in 
agony of soul, “ What must I do to be saved ?” 

These events naturally made some noise beyond the limits of 
that small parish, and many persons from tlie country round 
went to the little church to hear for themselves the strange 
things which, had been reported of the new vicar. Among 
these was the wife of Philip Martin, and the result was that 
she became alarmed for the safety of her immortal soul. At 
her repeated solicitation, her husband, on one occasion, ac- 
companied het to the house of God, and it pleased God, by 
the influences of the Holy Spirit, to convince the hitherto 
careless and ignorant man, “ of sin, of righteousness, and of 
judgment.” For a long time he was in deep distress; he 
went again and again, and found no relief from the terrors of 
his soul : he obtained a Bible — for, until then, the blessed . 
book had not found a place in his cottage, and he diligently 
read it. Light at length broke in upon his soul ; he found 
tl^t there was hope for the guilty, because “ the blood of 

Jesus Christ, God’s dear Son, cleanseth from all sin.” He 

’ 1 
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1 had joy in believing, and the peace and love of God were 

j shed abroad in his heart. 

I His wife, in some degree, passed through the same experi- 
ences, and found the same consolation, and thenceforth they 
rejoiced together in the 8aii>e hope, and, as often as they could, 
went in company to the little church, though it was two miles 
from their cottage, where they had first heard the gospel 
preached. 

It may be readily inferred that a change in the young gar- 
dener’s conduct, as well as in that of his wife, soon became 
visible — a change corresponding to that which had passed over 
their souls. They brought forth fruit meet for repentance. 
Philip Martin was no longer to be found among the cricketers 
on the village-green on summer Sunday evenings. Instead of 
this, he was in his cottage, with his wife, reading the Bible, 
and teaching his eldest child to read it too. He entirely dis- 
continued his visits to the Brown Bear — the village public- 
house, and his language was* freed from the profanity which, 
at one time, had disgraced it. He made no pretensions to 
being religious above his nei^bours, but these things could 
not be liidden, neither could it be denied that his home seemed 
a happier one than before, and that both himself and his wife 
were, in many respects, ditierent from their former selves ; 
nor is this sur])rising, if we bear in mind the statements of 
Scripture, Miat ‘‘ if any man be in Christ, he is a new crea- 
ture; old thing?; are passed away; behold, all things are 
become new,” 2 Cor. v. 17. 

It is not surprising either that this marked change in Philip 
Martin brought upon him much scorn and contempt, and some 
persecution also, from his former companions, wlio began to 
think it strange that he ran not with them to the same excess 
of riot. He bore this patiently and meekly, however, for he 
knew that, but for the grace of God, he should still have been 
as they were, and this same grace taught him, and ‘helped him 
to follow the example of the Lord Jesus Christ, “ who, when 
he was reviled, reviled not again ; when he suffered, he threat- 
ened not ; but committed himself to Him that judgeth righte- 
ously,” 1 Pet. ii. 23 . 

But a sorer degree of persecution awaited Philip Martin 
than the scoffs and jeers of his fellow workmen. It soon 
came to the knowledge of Mr. Woodlands that his young 
gardener was strangely altered. He himself missed him from 
the village green when the Sunday evening sports were going 
on, and he very soon began to show his displeasure in various 
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ways, which it is not necessary to mention ; at length, how- 
ever, it took the form of direct and active persecution. 

Those who have felt the love of Jesus Christ shed abroad 
in their hearts are anxious that others should know the same 
blessedness. So it was with Philip Martin. Although he 
was for some time silent, from timidity and true humility, he 
felt at last that he could not but speak of the things which he 
had seen and heard. He saw around him much which grieved 
his soul, and that his neighbours were being destroyed for lack 
of knowledge ; he, therefore, invited one and another to ac- 
company him to the house of God, and with some success ; 
and when two or three had yielded to his solicitations, and 
acknowledged that there was something in what the preacher 
said, and that if what he said was true they were in a bad 
position, Philip, after much hesitation, invited them to come 
quietly to his cottage on Sunday evenings to hear the Bible 
read. This had been going on through several months of the 
winter, and, very much beyond the young gardener’s expecta- 
tions, or even hia intentions, these social meetings had at 
length crowded his cottage kitchen with attentive listeners to 
the word of God. Philip had also begun to venture to offer a 
few words of simple prayer at the commencement and close 
of the reading. 

There was nothing in this, one would have supposed, to 
excite either alarm or indignation in Philip’s master; but in- 
dignation, at any rate, was excited when he* heard of it, and 
he forthwith declared that he would have no such doings on 
his estate ; and soon afterwards meeting with his gardener, 
in the manner and at the time we have narrated, he peremp- 
torily ordered him to discontinue his Sunday evening meetings 
forthwith, and not only so, but t© leave off* going to church 
out of his own parish : and, as a test of obedience, he re- 
quired of him also to take his share, as formerly, in the 
Sunday evening games on the village green. 

With a heavy heart Philip bent his steps towards his home. 
We have said it was a pleasant cottage. It was situated not 
far from his master’s park, and pains had been taken to make 
it not only neat and comfortable within but picturesque 
without. It had a good vegetable garden behind, and a 
flower garden in front, which, always kept in flrst-rate order, 
was at this time gay with the blossoms of spring. 

Philip’s first impulse, as he drew near to his cottage, was 
to pass on, and shut out from his sight the scene which had so 
often given him pleasure, and of late thankfulness too ; so 
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that he had felt, notwithstanding the drawbacks of his situa- 
tion, that the lines had fallen to him on pleasant places, yea, 
that he had a goodly heritage, Psalm xvi. 6. « But his wife 
was just then coming out at the cottage door, and had seen 
his approach. He opened the garden gate, therefore, and as he 
walked up the path to meet her, tried to banish from his 
countenance the look of care which he well knew beclouded 
it. lie was sd far successful that Mrs. Martin did not at first 
perceive it. 

‘‘ I am glad you are come home, Philip,” said she, as her 
husband entered the cottage ; for poor Mary Green has 
been wanting to see you very much, and I told her you would 
look in this evening. Poor thing, she is very bad.” 

“ I am afraid she is,” said Philip ; “ I don’t think she is 
likely to get over tliis illness as she did her last.” 

“ She cannot, I’hilip ; the doctor has quite given her up, 
and says she has not many weeks to live.” 

‘‘ Poor thing,” said the gardener; ‘‘Pll go and see her if 
she w ishes it, but I don’t knov^ what she can have to say to 
me.” 

“ I can tell you, Philip,” replied the wife, and her eyes 
glistened with happy tears as she spoke. “ She wants to 
lliauk you for tlie good her poor soul has got by hearing 
the Bible read in our cottage on Sunday evenings; you 
know how regular she was in coming till she was taken ill, a 
month ago.” 

If all the poor girl wants with me is to thank me — 
the young gardener began, but his wife interrupted him. 

“ No, that is not^ll, Pliilip; she wants to tell you a little 
of what she feels in her awn soul, because she thinks it will 
encourage you to go on reading the Bible to everybody that 
wdll listen, and not to be weary in well doing.” 

W^ll, I’ll go and see the poor girl,” said Philip, sorrow- 
fully ; “ but, Hannah, you don’t know that these Sunday 
evening readings are to be given up.” 

Given up, Philip!. No, I hope not. What do you 
mean ?” 

The squire says he is determined to put them down, 
Hfcimah,” said the gardener, more mournfully than angrily. 

^ Oh, Philip I do you really say so ? Why, what harm can 
the^ do to any one?” 

“He did not tell me that, exactly,” he replied ; “ only that 
they were methodist doings, and he will not have any me- 
thodism in the parish while he is master at the Hall. And 
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there is something else, Hannah — and the gardener repeated 
the alternative which had that evening been placed before 
him. 

‘‘ Philip,'’ said the young wife, when het* husband had done, 
‘‘ I did not think the squire could bo so hani ; but it seems to 
me as though this is permitted to try us, whether we are 
willing to forsake all and be Christ’s disciples. It is a sore 
trial, Philip,” said she, and she burst into tears. 

It is, Hannah ; and if it were only to give up these Sun- 
day evening readings, though they have been very precious to 
us, I do not know what I should say, while the squire is our 
master and we live in one of his cottages.” 

“ Not know what to say, Philip? Why, surely the 
squire is not master of our souls, is he ?” said Hannah, 
quickly ; and when we see that good is being done to the 
souls of others— — ” 

“ Yes, but any way, the squire has power to put a stop to 
the meetings by turning us out of the cottage, Hannah.” 

‘‘Then it would be ins doing and not ours, Pliili[) ; and I 
cannot help ftiinkiiig of what the apostle said, you know — 

^ Whether it be right in the sight of God to hearken unto 
you more than unto God, judge ye’ (Acts iv. 19). You re- 
member our readirjg about that, Philip ?” 

Yes, Hannah; but still I do not know what I should say 
if that was all he wanted of us ; but then, about not going to 
hear God’s gospel out of the parish, when we know that it is 
quite another gospel that we hear in it.” 

It would not be right, I arn sure, to obey the squire in that,” 
said the wife. And about your going 4o play on the green 
on Sundays, that would be downrigiit denying the Saviour.” 

‘‘ It would, Hannah, and I coula not do that ; but it is a 
sore trial and the poor gardener sighed deeply. 

“You will go and see Mary Green, won’t you, Philip?” 
interposed his wife , and, receiving a reply in the aftirmatire, 
she hastened to get ready her husband’s supper, though the 
poor downcast gardener had little appetite for it. 

But when, an hour afterwards, he returned from the chamber 
of the dying young woman, every mark of doubt and uncer- 
tainty had vanished from his countenance. It had been pro\ed 
to him, so fir as proof could be given, that God had blessed 
the reading of his own word to a poor sinner who had li^ed 
many years in ignorance, as deep as his own had been, of the 
only way of salvation, through the Lord Jesus Christ. He 
had found, too, how little everything in the world appeared 
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when contrasted with the near prospect of eternity. Nothing 
could have been more opportune for Philip Martin’s right 
decision, and nothing more inopportune for the successful 
operation of Mr. Woodland’s threats, than this short inter- 
view with Mary Green. Truly, it was better — better for 
Philip Martin’s soul — that he went to the house of mourning 
than if he had gone to the house of feasting. 

^^Let what will come of it, Hannah, I won’t give up; I 
can’t give up wliat I know to be right and take to what I 
know to be wrong,” said Philip Martin.^ G. e. s. 

BROKEN PROMISES. 

Life is a vineyard, and in it there are many duties springing 
! up, which God calls on us to cultivate and attend to. In 
childhood they rise, in youth they grow, and in manhood 
their forms become very manifold, but if, by God’s grace, we 
perforin the part of diligent spiritual husbandmen, the fruit will 
at length be rich and ripe. Fiist of all, we must have and cherish 
a rigfit state of heart towards God, seeking acceptance with 
i liim by faith in his blessed Son, and welcoming into our hearts 
I the Spirit of love and grace for the renewal and sanctification 
; of our fallen nature. A number of obligations further arise, 
connected with our condition in this worltl, and our relations 
to one another, every one of which is sacred, for nothing 
which is realty our duty is a thing of man’s planting, but has 
a Divine ground and authority. Never suppose that domestic 
affections, and daily industry, and uprightness of conduct in 
trade and business are not holy duties. Religion must not be 
confined to sabbath-k6epin^ and Bib! e-reading, but must in- 
clude all that our heaveuI^Master by conscience and Scrip- 
ture binds upon us his creatures. 

AVe are told, in the best of books, that a certain man had 
two sons, and he came to the first and said, “ Son, go work to 
day in my vineyard.” This is the very thing that our Father 
in heaven is saying to every one of us ; but with what effect ? 
Some men grow up abandoned and lawless ; their thoughts 
are lawless, their passions are lawless, their conduct is lawless. 
They have no reverence for what is right, no sense of the j 
value of the soul, the authority of tlie Bible, the sacredness of | 
conscience, the love of God. They trample down all that is 
precious and holy ; and, in answer to God’s voice, Do 
this,” they say ‘‘I will not.”* Infidels do so; sensual and 
* To be continued. 
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profligate men do so ; hard, avarkious, thorough-going world- 
lings do so. The same cry goes up from many a gathering 
place for sceptical debate, from many a den of infamy and 
chamber of vice, and from many a counting-house and shop, 
many a market and mart. 

But perhaps some one exclaims, I never said to God I 
will not.” There is nothing more common than for people to 
be ignorant of themselves, and to say many things, which, for 
want of thought, they themselves do not understand ; but God 
hears and understands all- How often does he catch the re- 
fusal, “ I will not,” when the soul does not suspect itself. 
The neglect of any duty, perceived and acknowledged to be 
a duty, is a virtual refusal to perform it. Many who shrink 
from the charge are open to it. Clearly understand tliis ; 
whenever you feel anything to be right, and decline to do it, 
you are refusing to work in your Father’s vineyard. God 
requires you to give him your heart ; what does your worldli- 
ness mean but that you will not ? God bids you make his , 
word your rule ; what does your indifference to its teaching 1 
mean but that you will not ? God calls on you to imitate ! 
Christ ; what does your total dissimilarity to that example of | 
perfection mean but that you will not ? God enj'oins you to 
repent; what does your impenitence mean but that you will 
not ? Whatever any such refusal may proceed from, whether 
misplaced fear or misplaced love, whether from obstinacy or 
carelessness, be sure of this, it comes from a root of evil lying j 
deep in the heart. And remember, moreover, under a beau- 
tiful outward show alienation from God may be there : What 
is within sight of men may be pleasant and fair even as ‘‘ the 
garden of Eden but what is i^iderneath, yet within sight 
of Him who seeth not as man seeth, may be as the subterra- 
nean fires of the plain of Sodom. 

How people deceive themselves by not putting their acts 
into words I Deal impartially with your souls for once. You 
neglect duty ;■ you do not love God ; you do not forsake the 
world ; you do not follow Christ ; you do not repent : mystify 
not the meaning of all this ; honestly translate it ; wrap not 
up its fatal significance in deceptive envelopment of circum- 
locution, but just write it down in plain monosyllables. It is 
saying to God’s command, “ Son, go work to-day in my vine- 
yard,” — I will not.” 

Another form of practical disobedience consists in giving out- 
ward consent to the claims of God, but failing to fulfil them. 
This is exemplified by the second son in tlie parable referred 
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to. “ The father came to the second, and said likewise. And 
he answered and said, I go, sir : and went not.’^ Little as it 
may be supposed by many, nothing is more common than the 
making of such a promise by profession and then breaking it. 
Thus tliere is much of formal religious profession, the effect of 
huriian authority, advice, and counsel, and of submission to it, 
noj on the ground that the thing enforced is right, not on the 
ground of allegiance to the Divine Lord and Parent who 
speaks through earthly teachers, but on the ground of defer- 
ence or love to the human person giving the injunction. Thus 
some appear to make a religious profession simply because 
those around them do so. They live in a religious atmo- 
sphere ; in even going to the Lord’s table, for example, they 
only conform to a custom prevalent in the little quiet home 
world, where they have spent all their days, and than which 
•they at present know no other. True spiritual imitation is a 
living principle full of strength ; but mere conformity to pre- 
cedent, the copying of certain acts, without having the spirit 
out of which the acts should gt;ow, the mimicry of religion, 
is quite another thing. If we only promise to go into God’s 
vineyard, because we see our relations and friends running in, 
but have no love for the work, no love for Him who calls us 
to it, we make a false promise. Compliance with custom is 
; not obedience to God. 

I You may also make a profession of religion under the in- 
fluence of excitement. Some personal trial may have taken 
place. Hope has been crushed. The dark cloud and the cold 
hand of disa]:>pointment have been felt. A friend has been 
taken away ; a father, mother, or brother has been left in the 
grave. An earnest searching appeal relative to the world’s 
vanity and to religious truth has been heard. A kind of dis- 
satisfaction with the present may be thus jtroduceef, and from 
no deeper cause the excite<l spirit, hearing God’s command to 
enter into his blessed service, may promise — Lord, I will 
go.” Excitement, it is true, often gives birth to principle ; a 
sense of the world’s vanity may prepare us to see the value of 
religion, and such feeling may, by God’s grace, rise into holy 
purpose, and take definite shape, and become faith, obedience, 
andTove; but the excitement which ends in itself, which is 
vague, undefined, impracticable, unintelligent, perhaps ro- 
mantic, perhaps morbid, however it may express itself in 
words, though it may prompt the promise “ I go,” will be 
found in the end delusive and false ; it carries with it nothing 
of strength and substance. 
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Many things may tend to produce a breach of promise so 
made. 

If tlie promise springs simply from the influence of those 
we love, it may be broken through the influence of those we 
love. Those whom we venerate may give place 'to . others of 
a diflerent character, who shall be venerated in their turn. 
The present human sovereigns of the soul may be pus|^ed 
aside by others. A new occupant may sit upon the throne of 
the soul, and the one may be the opposite of the old one ; 
friends opposed to religion may come to have full authority i 
over the pliant mind. Will they not undermine its religion ? 
and through art, or perhaps even without design, inspire 
sympathy with themselves, and so by degrees lead the passive 
subject of their influence away from old grounds of thought, 
and fountains of feeling, and objects of reverence ? If reli- 
gious promises only rest on the love of Iminan beings who i 
tiap])en to be in the ascendant for the time, VA'heii their place 
is taken by otiiers of quite another stamp, what is to become 
of the promises under such cd;cumstances ? 

In like manner, if the profession be the result of mere con- 
formity to present circumstances and influence, may it not 
melt away when tliey change? How often have we sc'en 
young persons, when at home, hopeful and promising, reedy to 
conform to religious usages, compliant with ap])eal and advice, 
who, on going from the shelter of home into the open world — 
on being* thrown into temptation, and exposed to evil in- 
fluences, have surrendered themselves to the force of this new 
tide of power, and been swept along, far, far away, like vessels 
from their former moorings. 

So also it may be expected, that if the promise to serve God 
comes out of a gush of excitement, when the trouble is over, 
and the cloUd is cleared away, and the mind has escaped from 
the religious monitor’s spell, the promise itself will break like 
a bubble and melt into nothing. 

So are promises about religion often made and broken. 
How, then, should they be made so as not to be broken?. 
Thus ; — They should be made in answer to the voice of God, 
with a careful pondering of the authority of that voice ; with a 
deep sense of our sinful and ruined st^te, with true faith in 
Clirist, and a simple dependence on him as the only Redeemer 
of the soul, and the only medium through which our service can 
be acceptably offered to our Father in heaven ; in reliance also 
upon the Spirit, as the gracious power whicli the Lord will 
give us for the inspiring and the preserving of true obedience. 
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Have you made the promise which God claims, or refused 
to make it? Now it is a very terrible thing to say, “I will 
not.’' Whatever a person may afterwards do, there is nothing 
that can mitigate the evil of past disobedience. To try and 
diminish the dimensions of guilt contracted is perfectly vain, 
and can never help, but must always injure the sinner’s case. 
A frank and unreserved avowal of our sinfulness is indispen- 
sable, and the first step towards hope. Now, the person who 
has declared I will not,” has no ground for despair if he 
will only imitate the second part of the first son’s conduct. 
He said “ I will not,” but afterwards repented and went. 
“ Whether of them twain did the will of his father?” asks the 
Great Teaclier. They say unto him, The first ; Jesus saith 
unto them, Verily I say unto you, that the publicans and the 
harlots go into the kingdom of God before you,” Matt. xxi. 31. 
Wonderful words, indicating, ymf, that to refuse and repent 
is not so bad as to promise and bre^k the promise ; secondly^ 
that people who have greatly sinned, even publicans and har- 
lots, may get into the kingdom of heaven ; and, thirdly, that 
Jesus Christ, so far from having a heart steeled against the 
profligate, has compassion on them, and opens the gates of 
his mercy for their admission through him. 

Perhaps these remarks may fall into the hands of some one 
who has yielded to strong* temptation, and is npw engulfed 
in sensuality, or entangled in scepticism. We will not despair 
of you so long as any light of conscience gleams over the 
stormy sea of your dark, deep passions. We will not despair 
so long as anything like pure love lingers in your soul. Espe- 
cially we do not despair, because the spiritual truths of the 
gospel are so beautiful, and so adapted to man’s wants ; 
because Christ is so patient and loving, and because the Spirit 
is so mighty and gracious. Nor should you despair, though 
tempted to do so ; but at once gathering up into your broken 
heart faith and courage, flee for refuge to the hope set before 
you in the gospel — “ Believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
thou shalt be saved.” 

Or it may be one is reading this who is haunted by the 
memory of promises and professions broken, saying, “ There 
is no hope for me — I am excluded.” You niake a great mis- 
take if you say that. It is indeed declared publicans and 
harlots go into the kingdom of God before you, but that only 
teaches their precedence in the path of repentance, not yout 
reprobation by the Lord of mercy. Your promises, indeed, 
have been false and hollow, but there is hope of you if you 
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feel that they have been false and hollow — 4^^hat they never 
rested on the right ground — that they were broken because 
they had no root except self and creature reliance. There is 
hope if you turn now to Christ; if you cleave to him; if 
you live in the Spirit, and continue earnest in prayer : sure 
hope — abundant hope — everlasting hope — “ hope that maketh 
not ashamed.” J. s. . 


THE BAZAAR; or, SECRET MOTIVES. 

Pleasant news, Sophy,” said Charlotte to her sister, as she 
entered the room in higli spirits. “ I scolded you for not 
leaving that work to walk with me; but now 1 say, 

* Work, work, workl while the cock is crowing aloof! 

And work, work, work! till the stars shine over the roof!’ 

My news is, that Lady N. is about getting up a bazaar to 
increase the funds of the dharity school, and we are expected 
to assist.” 

“ I am glad to hear it,” replied Sophy ; ‘‘ who told you ?” 

Miss L. commissioned by Lady N. herself, who kindly 
said, that from all she has heard of us, she thinks we shall 
prove very efficient helps ; and we woriT disappoint her.” 

She can have heard but very little of us,” observed 
Sophy. 

Well, she will soon be able to judge for herself. There 
is to be a meeting at two o'clock to-day at her house of ladies 
to arrange the matter, at which we are invited to attend. Now, 
Sophy, we shall get acquainted, and perhaps intimate, with 
Lady N.” 

‘‘ Yes, it will be a nice opportunity,” said Sophy ; but she 
stopped suddenly. 

Why do you look so grave all at once ?” asked her sister. 

“ Just because these words occurred to me : '‘Mind 7iot high 
things* ” 

“ Surely, Sophy, you do not think that it is because Lady N. 
has a title, and associates with the rich and great, that I wish 
to know her ? No, it is because she is an active Christian, and 
in her circle we should meet some of the excellent of the 
earth.” 

Dear Charlotte, I thought not of you, but of myself. I 
too have wished to know Lady N., and believed that it was 
i for the same reason that you do ; but on examining my own 
j secret motives, I found so much pride, so much desire for — 

! shall I own it ? — being distinguished above some of our young 
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iViends, by her ladyship’s notice, that I am trying to dismiss 
the wish altogether.” 

“ Sophy,” said Charlotte, rather crossly, I do think you 
spend time searching out your secret motives for doing things, 
which would be better employed in doing them.” 

‘‘ Ah, sister, it is because I have found my heart to be so 
deceitful, and I should so like to be able, whatever I do, to do 
it heartily unto the Lord, and not unto men.” 

It would be desirable,” Charlotte answered ; “ but do get 
ready for Lady N.^s meeting. We can drive home thi'ough 
the town, and provide ourselves with materials for the pretty 
things we shall make for the bazaar. It is to be very soon, so 
not a moment can be lost.” 

During this conversation their young brother had been 
lying on a sofa, apparently asleep. He was a midshipman ; 
and his foot having, been much hurt by an accident which 
occurred on board the ship he belonged to, he had been allowed 
to spend some time at liome for the purpose of rexiruiting his 
health. “ Sisters,” said he, starting up, “ I want you to do 
something Tor me. You know that the poor sailor who was 
killed when I got this ugly hurt, asked me with his dying 
breath to take a message to his wife and children, who live 
in this neighbourhood, whenever I came home. Jack desired 
me to tell them he was going to be happy with his Saviour ; to 
give them his old Bible and a few books which the captain’s 
sister had given him one day that she came on board ; and to 
say, ke hoped they would learn the way to follow him. I was 
not well enough to go so far as their cottage till yesterday. I 
found them in a sad way. The wife has been ill ever since 
she heard of poor Jack’s death, and as she supported her chil- 
dren by being a laundress, this has made them in great distress. 
My father has given me a few shillings which I want you 
both to take to her.” 

‘‘ Not now, Frederick, we are going to a meeting of ladies 
at Lady N.’s,” said Charlotte. “ Cannot you send the money 
by a messenger ?” 

I could, or I might go myself, but,” he continued with 
hesitation, ‘‘ this poor woman, on getting the Bible, said to me, 
as well as tears would let her speak, that she was wisliing and 
longing for some one to talk to her about religion, and read 
for her, since her illness — to talk of the religion which had 
made her poor man so happy and so good for the last four 
years, and which he had often asked her to attend too. Oh ! 
girls, I wished I could better remember all that our mother 
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taught US when we were little, for I pitied her ; but 1 pro- 
mised to send you to her, and won't you go ? " 

Charlotte answered, “ Certainly, but not now. Our first 
duty is to promote the interests of the school, where so many 
will be taught what is right. . We must not neglect that for 
one person. Come, Sophy, do get ready.” 

“ Weil,” said Frederick, ‘‘ 1 remember what I was taught 
so far as to know that true religion is to visit the widow and 
fatherless in their affliction. Is there not such a verse 
Charlotte ?” 

Yes, and there is also such a verse as ‘ These ought ye to 
have done, and not to leave the other undone.' Each in its 
time, Fred.” And the sisters went to prepare for the drive. 

The thought of the meeting was very pleasant to Sophy, who 
was of a lively, social temper ; and as she felt real interest in 
the welfare of the school, she was also very glad to hear of 
the bazaar, and concluded at once that, as Charlotte said, their 
first duty was to attend to that matter. But this young girl’s 
mind was deeply imbued with a sense of what a disciple of 
Jesus ought to be; and, as she had just told he? sister, she 
had so often found her heart deceitful that she greatly dis- 
trusted its dictates, and made a practice of following the 
Psalmist’s advice (Ps. iv. 4.), communing with it to find out 
those secret motives which, almost unknown to ourselves, so 
much influence our opinions and actions. She did so on the 
present occasion, and the result was that in a f;hort time after, 
she entered her sister’s apartments in her walking dress. '‘Char- 
lotte,” she began, “ I have been considering what Frederick 
said, and as I do think that my first duty to day is to visit 
the widow and the fatherless, I must ask you to apologize for 
my absence at the meeting, engaging for me that 1 will do 
all I can for the bazaar.” 

“ Nonsense, Sophy. Just consider ; Lady N. — all the ladies 
— will think it so strange that you should be lukewarm about 
such a matter.” 

“ I am sorry, indeed,” said Sophy, looking as if she really 
felt it, “ but going to the meeting would be so much pleasanter 
that at first 1 thought it would be right. Now I feel that one 
of us ought to visit, without delay, this sick woman who is in 
want, and who, from Fred’s account, is I trust, < hungering for 
the food of life ;’ and I will do so, as you can better assist in 
making arrangements for the bazaar, and will bring me an 
account of every thing.” 

Without waiting to hear her sister's further expostulations. 
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Sophy set out on her walk ; taking with her a little basket 
filled with some things fit for a sick person, and the money 
which her father had given Frederick. “ I hope and believe 
I am doing right,” she thought ; and it was a pleasant reflec- 
tion, but, as Charlotte said, “ the other must not be left un- 
done.” The widow’s cottage was at some distance from 
Sophy’s residence, so that if she went there often, much of the 
time would be occupied which otherwise she would have 
devoted to working for the bazaar ; and now to make up in 
some degree for this deficiency, she resolved on rising every 
morning an hour earlier than usual. 

To describe the scene of sorrow which the bereaved family 
of the sailor presented to Sophy would exceed our limits. 
Suffice it to say, that after administering, as well as she could, 
to their temporal and spiritual destitution, she became deeply 
interested in tlieir c,ase ; and on laying down the Bible which 
she had been reading aloud, and which, as she feared, the 
sick woman had listened to attentively, chiefly because it had 
been her poor Jack’s book, Sopjiy promised, at her entreaty, to 
visit her a’gain the following day. 

On returning home she found Frederick in the workshop, 
where, being of a mechanical turn, he often amused himself, 
and gave him an account of her visit. That’s a good girl, 
Sophy,” said he, and I will make you something pretty for 
your stall in the bazaar.” 

Charlotte came back in high spirits ; she had taken a pro- 
minent part at the meeting ; Lady N, was most agreeable ; and 
had arranged that each young lady should have a stall to her- 
self at the bazaar. Whoever had most money after the sale 
was to be presented with a fine plant pf camellia in full blossom. 

Oh ! how I should like to get it,” cried Sophy, who loved 
flowers dearly. 

Charlotte had brought home materials for screens, pin- 
cushions, and other matters, upon which both sisters imme- 
diately commenced operations ; but Sophy, as she had expected, 
found her time and attention so much occupied by the sailor’s 
family, that her preparations proceeded slowly. Her sister, 
and other young friends, worked incessantly ; stimulated not 
only by a wish to help the school, but to obtain l^ady N.’s 
approbation, and the beautiful camellia. Sophy felt depressed 
that she could do so little, and at the thought that her stall 
would probably be the worst supplied of any at the bazaar ; 
still she had real comfort in perceiving that her labour of love 
at the cottage was not in vain. Gospel truth had shed its 
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light and consolation on the widow’s mind ; het health was 
improving, and Sophy had obtained employment for two of 
her children, which was a great assistance to her. 

The day appointed for the bazaar arrived, and Frederick 
presented his sister with the toy which he had promised to 
make. It was a perfect little model of the frigate he belonged 
to, very nicely executed. Still even with this addition to her 
store, when the stalls were furnished, Sophy’s was not equal 
in display to any of the others, and as she was known to be 
very ingenious, every one seemed surprised and disappointed. 
Though such articles as she had were purchased, except the 
ship, there was not a hope of her obtaining the flower, and 
she anticipated the shame she should feel next day when ac- 
counts were settled, in presenting so small a sum. At last an 
elderly gentleman drew near, and taking up the little frigate, 
examined it with the air of one who was able to appreciate 
ViS merits. “ Admirably done !” he exclaimed ; “ 1 declare 
it is the E — herself. Pray, young lady, who made this ?” 

‘‘ My brother, sir. He belongs to the E — , and is now at 
home, through an accident on board, by which he ‘was hurt, 
and a poor sailor, whose family lives near us, was killed.” 

“ Ha ! I heard of that — and his family lives about here, 
you say ?” 

Yes, sir,” and she mentioned where. 

Well, I will buy your frigate,” said the gentleman ; 
“ please keep it for me till I come back.” 

This somewhat raised Sophy’s spirits, and she watched for 
her new friend’s return, but in vain ; the bazaar was over, and 
he had not come. At the tea-table that evening, Charlotte 
talked with much glee over the pleasure she had enjoyed at 
, the bazaar, and all she expected the next day when the young 
•ladies were to give the ])rofits of tljeir sales to Lady N. ; and 
many were her conjectures as to the fortunate one wiio should 
obtain the camellia, of which she had hope for herself. On 
this subject Sophy could not help feeling a little mortified, but 
the thought that, as she humbly trusted, she had in this matter 
done what she did as unto the Lord, and not unto men, pro- 
duced the peace of mind which a conviction that our motives 
are right, however they may have been misunderstood, always 
gives. The sound of the hall-door bell was now heard, and 
being unusual at so late an hour, occasioned surprise. A 
gentleman , entered, and Frederick exclaimed, “ Ther captain, — 
come to see me, — how kind !” while Sophy instantly recognised 
her acquaintance of the morning. 
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‘‘ Yes, Fred/’ he replied, I am passing a few days with my 
sister, Lady N., and resolved to enquire about you. Bqt 1 
have business also with this young lady,” addressing Sophy. 
“ Excuse me for not returning to the bazaar to-day, but I was 
unavoidably prevented, I went afterwards to visit poor 
Jack’s family ; I had a regard for Jack, a better fellow never 
w alked the deck. 'His widow spoke a good deal of you, Miss 
Sophy, and all you have been doing for her of late, which, 
when I repeated it to Lady N., enabled her to understand what 
prevented you from working so hard in the cause of her bazaar 
as you might otherwise have done. My sister was very glad 
to hear about Jack’s Bible; and she was the lady who gave it 
to him ; but she will talk to you to-morrow about it when you 
come to settle accounts. Now give me my purchase.” 

She presented him with the little ship, and he laid a five- 
pound note on the table before her. “ Not a word,” he cried, 
interrupting her thanks, ‘‘surely the good ship E — is worth 
that. You wdll take that also,” laying down another, “ and 
supply the wants of Jack’s family as far as it will go. Lady 
N. has promised me to consult with you about providing for 
them in future.” 

When the sisters were next alone together, Charlotte flung 
her arras round Sophy’s neck ; “ Dear Sophy,” she said, “ how^ 
glad I am that the secret motives which led you to seem 
lukewarm in a good cause are made known ! IIow I wish 
that all iniiie for being zealous would bear examining aswelL! 
And now you are sure of the camellia.” e. f. g. 


CHRISTIAN SERVANTS. 

The question has been often asked with deep anxiety by 
the Christian servant whose employers have been thoughtless 
and unconverted, “ What can 1 do to lead them to a sense of 
their guilt and danger, and to induce, them to seek salvation 
through Jesus Christ?” 

In any case great wisdom is needed in seeking the spiritual 
welfare of others; but that wisdom is especially necessary 
when those whose benefit is sought occupy a higher position 
in life. Anything like such direct expostulation an(| intreaty 
as might be deemed becoming when addressed to an equal or 
an inferior, would be almost sure to be resented as an imper- 
tinence when addressed by a servant to a master or mistress, 
and would very likely produce a stronger feeling of dislike to 
the religion which was thus obtruded. 
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• ‘‘Then am I/’ such a servant may ask, “to do nothing? 
Must 1 suffer those whose souls I know to be so precious to 
press on to destruction, without a single effort to call their at- 
tention to that gospel by which alone they can be saved ?’’ 

“ No,” it is replied. “ By the maintenance of a uniform 
consistency, by fhe application of Christian principle to every 
duty of your station, by faithfulness, by diligence, by a be- 
coming and respectful demeanour, and by the cultivation of 
all that is lovely in Christian character, you may do much to 
recommend and adorn the doctrine of God your Saviour. 
Respect may be thus produced for the gospel itself ; a spirit 
of inquiry may be excited ; and by and by those for whom 
you are anxious may be brought under the power of the truth.” 

Two interesting instances known to tlie writer may be cited 
in illustration of what may be done indirectly by converted 
servants for the salvation of their superiors. 

The first case is that of a lady wlio, at the commencement 
of her life, was extremely fond of almost every kind of gaiety. 
There was not one of all the circle in which she moved who 
entered more thoroughly into 'the dissipating amusements of 
fashionable life. The ball-room and the theatre were her 
frequent resort, and her manners and her position in life were 
such that her society was eagerly courted by those of kindred 
tastes with herself. It so happened, liowever, in the pro- 
vidence of God, tliat two of her children were smitten by a 
fatal disease. She watched over them with all a mother’s 
Idving tenderness, and everything that medical skill could do 
was done, but all in vain. In the course of a few days they 
were both taken away. She was inconsolable. She liad no 
idea of the true source of consolation, and as soon as it was 
decorous to do so, she plunged again into the dissipations of 
the world. She failed, as so many have done, in fitiding 
there the relief she sought. All she could secure from the 
most inspiring amuseinents was a temporary forgetfulness, and 
when she returned to her home, it was only to feel more keenly 
the loss she had sustained. One evening, the thought of her 
bereavement still uppermost, she entered her desolated nursery, 
and found her maid, a pious girl, with whose conduct she had 
been miigh satisfied, reading her Bible. Without obtruding 
her occupation, the girl made no secret of it, and there bofore 
lier still lay the open volume. Her mistress’s eye fell upon it, 
and, with a heart yearning for something which might aft<)rd 
relief from her sorrow, she asked the servtint if she found 
comfort there. The reply was simply and modestly in the 
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j affirmative. A brief conversation ensued, and the result was 
] that the lady read the Bible for herself. The hand of God's 
chastisements liad prepared her to receive its message of 
mercy, and she soon found in it the solace which she could 
not hnd in all the pleasures of the world. She saw her need 
of salvation, recognised it as God's purpose in the sorrovis by 
which she had been visited to lead her to the cross, and believed 
with all her heart in the Lord Jesus Christ. She became 
.from that time an earnest follower of the Redeemer, devoting 
no small portion of her time, her energies, and her property to 
the service of God. She subsequently passed through many 
sorrows and bereavements, but she ever found, whilst bowing 
with all submissiveness to the dispensations of a wise and 
righteous Providence, that the consolations of the gospel were 
amply sufficient to sustain her beneath the heaviest trials. 
And yet the instrument of that mighty change — a change 
so replete with blessing to the lady lierself and to many 
besides — was the Christian example of her pious serv^ant. 

The other case was that of a per.soual friend of the writer; 
a young man, scarcely at the time more than eighteen years 
of age, who was engaged as a reporter in a newspaper office. 
He was a youth of gentle and unassuming manners, and of the 
most retiring modesty, but at the same time of much decision 
of religious character. Young as he was, he was regarded with 
the greatest respect and love by all who knew him. So unvarying 
wais his consistency, and so becoming his whole demeanour, 
that even those who had no love for the gospel, and who 
were ready enough to sneer at all religious profession, seemed 
as though in his presence their scoffs must be silenced, and 
, as though they felt that his religion was a reality. 

It was his custom, in accordance with a recommendation 
he found in an excellent work, entitled “ Advice to a Young 
Christian,’' published by the Religious Tract Society, to spend 
half-an-hour, morning and evening, in devotional exercises. 
Whatever demands there were upon his time, that half- 
hour was always regarded as sacred, and he often deprived 
himself of rest that he might en joy his wonted season of com- 
munion with heaven. On one occasion, after he had attended 
an important public meeting, he was about to sit up all night, 
for the purpose of preparing his report, accompanied by one 
of tiie sons of his employer, a young gentleman of amiable 
character, but, as yet, a stranger to the renewing grace of the 
p gospel. The youthful Christian saw himself in a dilemma. 
The hour of retirement had come, and he felt that it could be 
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scarcely right to allow it to pass without snatching at least a j 
brief space for the wonted exercise. After some mental 
struggle he' resolved to ask permission to withdraw for a short 
time, but without assigning any reason for the request. The 
reason, however, was suspected, and by some means ascer- 
tained. The influence on his superior's mind was such that 
it led him to serious thought, and had no slight weight in 
inducing his own religions decision. It may lie observed, 
however, that the act itself would not have exerted the influx 
ence it did, had it not been the act of one whose whole con- | 
duct and spirit were marked by a beautiful and unvarying 
consistency. The youth who displayed this steady adherence 
to what he deemed his duty died at the age of nineteen. It 
i^eemed an untimely removal, for he was a young man of 
much promise; but if he only lived to exhibit an example so 
instructive and influential he did not live in vain. 

There is ho position in life, in whiclf good service may 
not be done for God ; and sometimes that service may be ren- 
dered, and great good accomplished, where the direct inculcation 
of religious truth might be entirely out of place, and where all 
that remains is the silent preaching of a life whicli is actuated | 
by the great principle of loving obedience to Christ, s. a. 


THE ALMSHOUSE ; or, THE OLD MAN^S STORY. 

There lire few way-side scenes more interesting than a cluster 
of almshouses. They awaken within us feelings of sym- 
pathy and benevolence; of gratitude for our own mercies, 
and of pleasure, that the need of others is kindly provided for; 
that the aged and toil-worn there find an asylum, and a place 
of rest, in which peacefully to end their days. 

In a neat room of such a building, near London, lived a 
dear old friend, with whom it was both pleasant and proflt- 
ableTo pass an hour. In the days of boyhood, while merrily 
engaged at play, we often saw an old man walking slowly 
along the road, or standing leaning upon his staff to watch 
our gambols. He was a happy-lookin^ old man, had always 
a sunny smile and a cheerful word for boys at play, and 
such a man wins the young heart. After a time he became 
quite familiar with us, and we daily expected old William’s 
visit. 

“ Boys,” said he, one Sunny day, “ 1 have something at 
home that may amuse and instruct you, if you like to pay 
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me a visit/’ We readily promised to do so, and to the alms- 
house we went. From a cupboard, by the hre-side, the old 
mail produced a number of rare stones and fossils, all neatly 
•labelled. He told us, he had gathered them in Devonshire 
and Cornwall, and ^ave us an amusing description of each. 
He then replaced them, and produced a large tray, on which 
were pinned various specimens of beetles and insects, collected 
by him in his rambles many years before. He pointed out 
their beauty and delicate texture, and added some simple, yet 
loving,, words, about the mighty power and wisdom of God, 
and thi love that is manifest in all his works. 

Such was our first visit to Old William. Time passed on ; 
it made the boy stronger, and the old man weaker. The 
school and the playground were lefufor the active duties pf 
life; but upon my mind the old man had made an impression 
which did not wt^ar off. Several miles separated our abodes, 
yet I often contrived to spend a quiet hour with him. I well 
remember him, sitting in his high-back’d wooden arm-chair ; 
his thin pale face, upon which a smile ever rested ; his bald 
forehead ; his few silvery locks neatly curling round the side 
I of his head ; his spectacles on ; his elbow on the polished 
j round table, and his head resting on his hand, while before 

i him lay the large old Bible, with its cover of green baize, 

j and its numerous slips of paper, marking various passages, 

I which had struck his attention. Dear old man ! He lias 
I passed away, and the asylum that shielded his last days has 
yielded him up to a better and more secure one ; he stands, I 

now, in the home above jirepared for those who love God. j 

There may I, and every reader, join him and go no more out 
for ever. 

Many were the invitations Old William gave me to trust, 
early in life, the Lord Jesus Christ as my Saviour and my 
Guide. Many were the words of warning and of encourage- 
merit I received from him, and many the prayers that went up 
to the mercy seat on my behalf. Blessed be God, I trust 
I they were not in vain. 

j As his life advanced, so his faith in Christ, and delight in 
j the gospel increased. The light imparted to hin^ shone 
“ more and more unto the perfect day.” I don’t know of any 
thing more conducive to the growth in grace of the young 
Christian than intercourse with an old disciple “ just on the 
verge of heaven.” At any rate, I ever found it a great help 
to be with Old William. 

“ What comfort there is in the religion of Jesus Christ to ' 
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an old man like me !” he said to me, one day ; “ what should 
I do now without i|? I am standing at the grave’s mouth, 
my boy, and very soon the clods of the valley will cover me. 
Had I the wealth of worlds, I must leave it all; but my. 
wealth is of a better sort ; it is laiid up in heaven ; that is iny 
bank, and my heavenly Father is my banker. He grants me 
as much as I need while I remain here, and when I reach 
that better land, I shall have an inexhaustible supply; and 
the best of all is, that the whole, ])oth here and there, is his 
free gift to me, through Jesus Christ his Son. I never 
deserved it. I could never have merited it. But li# gives 
it freely without money and without price.” 

‘‘How long,” I asked, “is it since you first began to seek : 
the Lord?” 

“ Ah !” he replied, “ the Lord sought me, else I should never 
have turned to him. Fourscore and four years have })assed 
oyer my head, yet more than half that time I lived without 
God in the world. In my childhood I had not tlie advantages { 
you have had ; no Sunday-school blessed our village, and my 
parents thought very little about their own souls, and still less 
about mine. I grew up gay and thoughtless, active and 
happy ; I worked hard all day, and as I could sing a good 
song and crack a joke, I found plenty of con)})anions as giddy 
as myself, with whom 1 spent tlie evening. Alas ! 1 wonder 
where they all are now. I saved a little mon^y, however, * 
married, went into business, and prospered. 

“ 111 a few years I had several men under me, and a family 
of three dear children ; these were, as 1 then considered 
theni|,^ my palmy days, but I spent them without a thought 
of the Giver of all my mercies; 1 lived a lieathen life in a 
Christian land. But I was not always to continue prosperous. 
A dark cloud of trouble gathered over me. My cliildreii 
caught the smallpox ; and the youngest two died ; my eldest 
son recovered slowly. Tliis sad event was a great siiock to 
me and my dear wife. A serious illness laid me aside for two 
months. The person to whom 1 confided my business was 
faithless, and decamped after robbing me to a considerable 
amount. I was thus suddenly reduced almost to poverty. In 
these trials I first felt the need of true consolation and support. 

I looked to my friends, but many who had clung round me 
in my prosperity, shook me off in my adversity^ and of those 
who did attempt to comfort me, their words fell cold and 
powerless on my^ heart. I had no sincere friend, and 1 almost 
learned to curse the name of friendship. 
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‘‘ Having arranged my affairs with iny creditors, to the 
best of my ability, I obtained a situation ||fhich enabled me 
to maintain my family in humble respectability. I was yet a 
stranger to tlie gospel. True, I sometimes opened the Bible; 
and occasionally I wandered into a neighbouring place of 
worship, but I knew nothing of my condition ,as a guilty 
sinner. I reasoned with myself that in these trials, I had 
been hardly and unfairly dealt witb^ I neglected to train 
up my child in the fear of the Lord ; I never prayed for 
him; alas! I knew not how to pray. He grew up, mixed 
with bill company, rebelled against his parents, and requited 
their foolish fondness and indulgence with harsh and bitter 
words. This trial was more painful than the former ones had 
been. In him our best love and our fondest hopes were 
centred ; and his ungrateful conduct cut deep into our hearts. 
He went on in sin, until, in a fatal moment, he enlisted for a 
soldier, and in a short time was ordered to India. Three 
times we saw him ere he sailed, and then we saw him rio 
more. I was a crushed man ; I lost all heart for business or 
pleasure, I murmured at Provicleuce, and the language of 
my heart was, Curse God and die.^* Oii, had God granted 
I my impious wish, how fearful would my portion have 
' been ! 

In such a mood, I wandered one sabbath morning into 
•the house of God; it was the first time I Jiad entered since 
my son's enlistment. I did not know then why I went — I 
know now ; it was the Holy Spirit that led me there. The 
minister was reading the third chapter of John. I listened, 
and the words struck rny heart. Still more impressed was I, 
when the good man before his sermon prayed that ‘ i# any ^ 
heart-broken, impardoried sinner were there, who had never 
known what it was to he born of the Spirit, he might be 
taught it then for my conscience whispered, Thou art such a 
one. With a stricken heart I listened to the sermon : ft Was 
from the words of Jesus, in John iii. 3: ‘Except a man be 
born again, he cannot see the kingdom of God ;’ and, for the 
first time in my life, I felt I \WiS without God, and without 
hope in the world. I went home more wretched than ever; 
my trials were forgotten in my new anxiety ; my wife could 
not understand it, she urged me to forget what I liad heard. 
‘We have sorrow enough,' she said kindly, ‘do not increase 
it.’ In the evening I went again, and heard the word of 
, truth, and from that time I was a changed man. On my 
re*turn hpme, a young man tapped me on the shoulder, saying, 
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‘ Excuse me, sir, I have seen you twice to day at worship ; I 
have heard of yoip* trial, and heartily sympathize with you ; 
have you enjoyed the services to day?* His earnest and 
kind manner won me directly ; I told him all J felt, and he 
poured such comfort into my soul as I never felt before. 

“ Some weeks passed before I felt satisfied about my state. 
My guilty life rose up against me ; my sins stared me in the 
^ face, and I doubted if Inhere was mercy for me; but God 
blessed my instructor s advice and the prayerful reading of 
his word ; and in his own good time he filled me with joy 
and peace in believing. My beloverl wife obtained like 
precious blessing, and we journeyed on together, till about 
fifteen years ago, when the Lord called her to himself. I 
continued in ray situation, until I became too old to fulfil its 
duties ; rny kind eiiiployers "then obtained thjs neat little 
abode for me, and settled upon me a small weekly sum suffi- 
cient for my few wants ; thus has the Lord mercifully pro- 
vided for my declining days ; oh ! how much do I owe him 
for all his goodness towards me !” 

And have you never heatd from your sou ?” I asked. 

“Yes, I heard once that he was well and had been 
advanced in his regiment. The next information I received 
was from a comrade of his, some three years after ; it stated 
that my son had taken fever, and died in two days. I never 
could learn whether he died 'AS he had Jived, or whether he^ 
became a penitent believer in Jesus Christ. I cah only hope 
that the Lord granted that he had found mercy. 

“ And now, my dear childj^’thc old man continued, gently 
laying his hands on my shoulder, while the large tears chased 
each %ther down his cheeks, “ you have heard the sliort history 
of a long life ; learn from it tlie importance of an early 
decision for God ; how much better it is to give the heart to 
God when it is young and tender, than to defer it to an uu- 
COTlain -after, which, in many cases (though mercifully not in 
mine) never comes. Had I begun to follow^ God at fifteen 
instead of fifty, how many years of sadness might liave been 
spared me ; how many souls ?J[ might have beejj the instru- 
ment of saving; how difierent a life might my poor boy’s 
have been ; and how many sad hours of bitter reflection 
might have been hours of grateful recollection! No time 
like the morning of life to serve God. No ofteriug more 
acceptable to him than the flower of our existence in its early 
blossom. I know what it is to live without God ; and I know 
also what it is to live with God, as a reconciled Father and 
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‘Friend. Choose him now, my child, and avoid the follies of i 
my strongest and heartiest days. I do, thanks to the good 
Lord, look forward to a place in the better world, near my 
Redeemer’s throne ; I do. expect that his blood has purchased 
a crown of gold for my unworthy head ; but 1 often sigh 
when I think that a nearer station, and a brighter crown, 
might have been mine, had I done all I might have done for 
my God in my life’s early days.” 

The shades of the autumn evening were gathering, and I 
said farewell to my dear old friend, having learned a lesson I 
hope ndirer to forget. I often saw him again ; he was ripening 
for glory : one felt in his presence to be treading on holy 
ground. Two years after relating the above, he gently 
breathed out his soul into the hands of Jesus, and, like a tired 
child on its mother’s bosom, he sweetly fell asleep. t. b. „ 


THE OLD CLOAK; or, HOW TO LIKE AN OLD CLOAK 
BETTER THAN ^ NEW ONE. 

I HAVE had a cloak for several years ; the colour is rather faded, 
tiie substance somewhat worn, and the cut is quite out of 
fasiiion. 

‘‘ Why do you not get a new cloak ?” said a neighbour to 
•me, one day. Whether mine was too short, or too long, I do not 
recollect ; I only know it was almost the only one of the kind. 
My income was moflerate ; but I made up my mind to put by 
seventy-five francs for this important object. 

The weather was not severe enough to call for the imme- 
diate purchase of a new cloak, and I wished to wait f(^ the 
I newest fashion and the best materials. But, while 1 was thu« 
in suspense, I was told of an aged female, very pious, but very 
poor, and deprived of all her property by her son's bad con- 
duct ; shivering in her ill-closed garret, she tried in Vain to 
make her little fire burn; she got scarcely anything but 
clouds of smoke.' A voice whispered to me, how much better 
would a good stove warm this wretched apartment, and how 
much happier would tlie old woman be ! 

I turned the matter over in my mind ; I could not buy both 
articles, a good stove and a new cloak. I weighed their com- 
parative merits, and the balance turned in favour of the stove. 
My old cloak was retained in my service as if it had beer! a 
new one. 

The winter came, and brought wdth it more than the aver- 
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age number of frosts. I often visited poor old Jenny; every 
time I found her comfortably seated by the side of her stove. 
One day, the door being ajar, I heard her ask God to bless 
the person who had done her so much good : it brouglit tears 
into my eyes — such tears as accompany the best joys of onr 
hearts. A little while after, I found a neighbour and her sick 
child seated near my old friend. She was willing to share her 
comfortable warmth with those who were more destitute tlian 
herself. As I went down the staircase, I wrapped myself in 
my cloak, and my old servant seemed to possess a beauty and 
a warmth which the latest and most elegant fashion could never 
have given to a new cloak, Glaneur Savoyard, 


PRAYEK. 

Go when the morninj^ shineth; 

Go when the noon is bright, 

Go when the eve declineth; 

Go in the hush of night ; 

Go with pure mind and feeling; 

Fling earthly thoughts away ; 

And in thy cliamber kneeling, 

Do thou in secret pray. 

Remember all who love thee; 

All who are loaded by thee. 

Pray too for those who hate thee, 

If any such there be. 

Then for thyself in meekness, 

A blessing humbly claim ; 

And link with each petition 
Thy great Redeemer’s name. 

Or if ’tis e’er denied thee 
In solitude to pray. 

Should holy thoughts come o’er tliee 
When friends are round tliy wa} , 
E’en then the silent breathing, 

The spirit raised above, 

Will reach Ills throne of glor>% 

Who is mercy, puth, and love. 

Oh, not a joy nor blessing 
With this can we compare. 

The power that He has given us 
To pour our souls in prayer ! 
Whene’er thou pin’st in sadness, 
IJefore his footstool fall ; 
Remember in thy gladness, 
iiis love who gave thee all. 




PEUSECl/rED, BUT i\OT FOKSAKExN.” 


Philip Maktin knew that his master’s tlireats were not vain 
words, spoken only to frighten him ; and on the following 
Saturday evening l)e had to convey to Hannafi the expected 
but mournful intelligence that he was discharged, and had 
noticato quit the cottage immediately. It was no light trial 
of his faith and patience that had happened to him ; and he 
looked round with a sorrowful countenance as he told the 
news. The hpme which was endeared to them both by many 
pleasant recollections, and the garden which he had, in his 
leisure hours, ^aken such pains to cultivate, would be no 
longer his. And, what was worse, he could not tell where to 

Seiptembkr, 1855. I 
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look for another home. Worse even than this, Philip too 
v eil knew that the fact of his having left the service of squire 
Woodlands in disgrace, would shut him out from employment 
elsewhere, in his own or in the neighbouring parishes. Who 
would care to give him work after that? 

He would not have to suffer alone ; and Philip felt this to 
be the heaviest part of his trial. He had not .only a wife to 
care for, but three children, who had hitherto known but. few, 
if any, of the privations of poverty : and the young gar\iener 
could have wept when he looked upon them. 

Nor would such tears have been either unmanly or un- 
christian, but Philip restrained himself; and his wife, who 
had silently watched his countenance, and guessed what was . 
passing in his mind, reached the Bible from its shelf, and I 
without speaking a word, put it into her husband’s hands. 

Philip could readily understand Hannah’s meaning. He 
rose and closed his cottage door ; then returning to his seat, 
he took his eldest child on his knee, (who wondered, perhaps, 
what could make his parent so sad,) and opened the Bible. 

Martin was not a very^ expert Bible scholar. He had.^ 
not known, from his youth, the Scriptures, which are able to 
make wise unto salvation through faith which is in Christ 
Jesus ; but he knew where to look for comfort and encourage- 
ment, and he was able to cast all his care upon Him who 
cares for his people, and who has promised that he will never 
leave nor forsake them.* No wonder, then, that the coun- 
tenances both of Philip and his wife presently brightened, and 
were no longer downcast. 

There are those who have ventured to say that the religion 
of the Bible is not intended or calculated to promote happiness 
in the present life, whatever may be its rewards hereafter. 
We are pretty sure that Philip Martin would not have 
assented to this strange doctrine,,., but rather that he would 
have declared his firm belief, even at this time of sorrow, that 

Godliness is* profitable unto all things, having promise of 
the life that now is, and of that which is to come and that 
he could have fully agreed in the following sentiments ajso : — 

Boast not, ye sons of earth, 

Nor look with scornful eyes ; 

Above your highest mirth, 

Our saddest hours we prize. 

For though our cup seems filled with gaii, 

There’s something secret sweetens all.’’ 


1 Pj^ter V. 7 ; Heb. xiii. 5. 


t 1 Tim. iv. 8. 
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And we may venture further to assert that^ on that very 
evening, when Phihp and Hannah rose from their knees, after 
pouring out their souls before God in prayer, squire Wood- 
lands at the Hall, with all his riches, was not so truly happy 
as they were with all their worldly troubles. 

The promises of God to those who trust in him are very 
many and precious ; but he nowhere in the iJible has bound 
himself down to any precise way in which favour — his own 
favour — is to be shown to his people. Sometimes, in very 
faithfulness, he sees fit to visit them with losses and troubles, 
and then it is good for them to be thus afflicted. At Other 
times, he suffers them to be oppressed by the ungodly, without 
appearing to regard it; but be sure of this, ye who are 
persecuted, he knows your sorrows and hears your groan- 
ing, and takes account of your tears.* It is not even 
necessary for the proof of his faithfulness and love that he 
should, in every case, keep his people from the sufferings of 
a lifS of disappointment and poverty in this world. It may be 
li)est for them to be poor and despised, and to have only this 
promise of worldly good fulfilled in their experience, “ Bread 
shall be given him ; his waters shall be sure.^f But be 
certain of this, ye children of God, that you are not forgotten, 
and that “ light is sown for the righteous, and gladness for 
the upright in- heart.” J 

Philip Martin’s forebodings were realized. He had great 
difficulty in providing himself with another home ; but after 
a long search he found a small cottage in another parish, and 
thither he removed his family and his worldly goods. He 
had still greater difficulty in obtaining work. He tried first 
to get employment at his regular occupation of gardening, 
but there were not many persons within a circuit •of several 
miles who employed gardeners, and those who did looked 
coldly on the applicant, an^ even spoke roughly to him, when 
they heard that he had been discharged by squire Woodlands. 
When Pyiip went further off from the parish, and where 
Mr. Woodland’s name did not carry with it so much weight, 
the yopng gardener found that there was even less prospect 
of success. If gardeners were wanted, employers dM not 
choose to engage one who came from a distance. They had 
workmen enough in their own parishes they said. 

And so two>or three weeks were spent in a vain search for 
work. Then h^ tried to find employment as a farm labourer. 

* Exod. ii. 24; lii. 7. Ps. Ivi. 8. f Is. xxxiii. 16. 

X Ps. xcvii. 11. 
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But even this seejmed hopeless, for the farmers of the parish 
had already labourers enough ; and, besides, they would not 
risk giving offence to their landlord by taking 0 !j a workman 
whom he had cast off in displeasure. And if this slur had not 
been so strongly fastened on Philip Martin, there was ai»other 
stumbling-block ; the farmers did not want religion on their 
farms, any more than the squire wanted it in his gardens. 

It was well for Philip then that his religion had taught 
both him and Hannah prudence in the things of this life. He 
had a small stock of mtmey, saved from his former wages, and 
with this he was enabled to provide for his family during 
several weeks of enforced and anxious leisure. At length, 
however, this was nearly exhausted, and still his worldly 
prospects were dark and di>tressing. 

Did he not then repent his firmness, or what otliers called, 
his obstinacy? No, he did not. He was so far from repenting 
it, that when a message reached him from Mr. Woodlands 
that if he chose to be obedient to his requirements, and \ave 
up his own methodist ways and notion#, he might have his 
situation again, for asking lor it, he refused to yield. I 
would do anything for the squire, and submit to anything he* 
might wish,” he said, “ if I could do it without offence to my 
Master in heaven; but to shut up my Bible, and to be a 
sabbath- breaker again, I canriot do that.” 

The young gardener was the more encouraged in this deter- 
mination by his Occasional visits to the bedside of Mary 
Green, who was slowly but surely^ sinking into the grave ; for 
in those visits, he saw reason to bless God that his imperfect 
and weak endeavours to do good and to communicate had not 
been in vain. Before she had listened to the reading of the 
word of God, the poor invalid had been very ignorant and 
careless, and lived without God in the world and without 
hope. But the Bible had shown her her need of a Saviour, 
and the way of approach to him who came into the world to 
seek and to save those who are lost. Sickness ha(^ deepened 
her convictions, and now that death was so near, she could find 
encouragement in the declarations and promises of Him who 
says, Him that cometh to me I will in no wise cast oht.” 

And oh, Mr. Martin,” said she, with her gasping breath, 
*^'if it had not been for you, 1 should have gone on caring 
and thinking nothing about the Saviour and tiise Bible; and 
doi]’t be discouraged and driven off from trying to do gooil to 
others ; for there are others, you know, who need the Sa- , 
viour’s help, just as I needed it, and need it now.” 
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Tims comforted and encouraged, no wonder that Philip 
Martin and his wife bore up patiently and hopefully ; and 
that so far from being overcome by the persecution which had 
brought thein so low in their outward circimistances, they 
felt as though the words of the apostle Paul were, with 
peculiar force, addressed to them ; Therefore, my beloved 
brethren, be ye stedfast, unmovable, always abounding in the 
work of the Lord, forasmuch as ye know that your labour is 
not in vain in the Lord.”* And for the same reason, though 
others under the same circumstances ndght have pleaded 
depression of mind as an excuse for slackening their efforts 
for the good of others, did Philip Martin the more earnestly 
persevere in the same course which had brought on him the 
displeasure of his late master. 

***** 

Four years had passed away, and squire Woodlands had, it 
may be, almost forgotten his poor gardener, Martin : or, if 
he remembered him, it was with anger at the thought that 
any tenant and workman of his should have disregarded his 
authority, and braved the cctnsequences of disobedience. 
Philip’s situation had long been filled up at the Hall ; and if 
the new second gardener was sometimes idle, and sometimes 
muddled with drink, and too much given, also, to eye-service, 
at any rate he was not a “ metliodist,” and, in Mr. Wood- 
lands’ estimation, almost anything was better than that. 

It was a fine summer's day, and there had been, for some 
days previously, extra bustle in the squire’s gardens ; for the 
first annual exhibition of a recently formed Horticultural 
Society was to be held, near a small town, at some miles dis-^ 
tance from the Hall. . Mr. Woodlands had been active in the ‘ 
formation and establishment of the society. He was one of 
its patrons, and had been elected its president; and as he was 
anxious to (k) credit to his own gardens, his gardeners had been 
busy in packing up objects for the approaching show. 

The exhibition was held in a large marquee, pitched in a 
meadow near the town, and tables were richly covered with 
fruits and flowers, set out with taste and skill. It was a sight' 
worth going many miles to see. There was one table^for tiie 
products of geiitlemen’s gardens, another for those of pro- 
fessional gardeners, and a third for those of cottage gardens. 
Prizes were to be given to the latter class for the best speci- 
mens of different sorts of fruits and flowers, one objec^t. of the 
society being the praiseworthy one of exciting and ^Jncou- 
* l Cor. XV. 58. 
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raging among the poor a taste for garden cultivation. A i 
large tent was also prepared, in which the members of the I 
society were to dine after the business of the day was over, 
and in which “also the prizes were to be given. : 

The day, as we have said, was fine, and many were gathered ! 
together to the exhibition from the whole country round, i 
Squire Woodlands arrived early in his carriage, and took a i 
large share in the proceedings of the day ; and at length the ! 
time came for the distribution of the prizes. 

Many ladies and gentlemen were in the tent, when one 
after another, the cottagers to whose fruits and flowers the 
prizes had been awarded, were called in, and bashfully brought 
forward to receive, from the hands of the president, the I 
several small sums of money, and the praises which they had , 
earned for industry and successful cultivation. Among these | 
recipients was a poor man, pale as though from recent sick- 
ness, and in garnients, though neat and clean, yet patched and 
threadbare. 

The man advanced quietly to the table; and his almost 
timid glance was met by the searching, inquisitive looks of the 
president of the society. 

“ Eh, Martin, is this you?” exclaimed Mr. Woodlands, 
with a sudden start of surprise, which he was not able to 
conceal ; so that selection of pansies is yours, is it?” * 

Yes, sir.” 

“ Very well ; they have gained a prize, then,” continued 
the squire, with what appeared to be a tone of discomposure, 
and a look of chagrin. ‘‘ There it is and he pushed the 
money towards the poor man. “ Stop, though,” he added ; 

do you mean to say that you cultivated those flowers 
yourself?” 

A slight blush, it might be of momentary indignation, 
coloured the pale countenance of Philip Martin, ais he replied 
in the affirmative ; but it soon passed away. 

I worked for you a good many years,” he added, in a low 
and tremulous voice : “ a good many years, sir, and if you 
think I should be dishonest — ” 

‘‘ Oh, I don’t trouble myself to think about the matter, 
Martin,” replied the squire, in a louder tone, ‘‘ you were 
honest enough then ; but you methodist fellows, there is no 
telling where to have you ; but take your money, my man.” 

Philip meekly took the prize, thus ungraciously and un- 
generously tendered, and was about silently to retire when he 
was again stayed by the voice of his former master. 
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“ You don’t look any great things, Martin ; now don’t you 
think you had better have thought twice about it before you 
threw yourself out of a good place ?” 

“ I thought more than twice about it, sir,” Philip ventured 
to reply. 

‘‘ Ah, and liave thought more than twice about it since, I 
dare say, Martin,” continued the president, in a slightly 
sneering tone. 

Yes, sir, I have,” the man answered, still quietly and 
meekly. He was evidently abashed ; for by this time, many 
eyes were upon him ; and there were some, probably, who 
wondered at the unusual course the president was taking. 
There were some sympathizing glances, too, cast towards the 
poor man, but he did not observe them. 

Well, then, don’t you think you had better have given 
up your norisensical doings, and kept a good place?” asked 
Mr. Woodlands. 

No, sir,” said Philip Martin, firmly. I have never 
been sorry for what I did, and J[ don’t think I ever shall. I 
beg your pardon, sir,” he added, ‘‘ if my saying sq offends 
you, but you asked the question.” 

As obstinate as ever,” observed the squire; ‘‘ there, you 
may go.” And, glad to escape from the ordeal, Philip bowed 
and left the tent. 

“ There’s gratitude for you !” said Mr, Woodlands, turn- 
ing to a gentleman near him, who had listened attentively 
to the foregoing con\^rsati on. That man, now, was one of 

my gardeners ; I had brought him up from a boy, sir, and 
kept him from the workhouse, and now he can defy me to 
my face.” 

‘‘ Why did he leave your service, did you say, sir?” asked 
the gentleman, quietly. 

“ Because he ciiose to set himself up for a saint, sir,” said 
the president, scornfully, and was turning the whole parish 
upside down with his nonsense. But I beg your pardon, Mr. 
Lee, I think you are a little in that way yourself ;” and Mr. 
Woodlands laughed. 

“ I cannot say,” Mr. Lee replied, mildly ; “ I' believe, 
however, that your gardener is not the first man who has been 
accused of turning the world upside down. Was the man 
honest and sober ?” 

“ Oh yes, he was well enough if it had not been for his new 
religion ; and whatever you may say, Mr. Lee, I like to stick 
to the good old faith.” 
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So do I, sir,” rejoined Mr. Lee, drily. “ Was the man 
clever?” he asked. 

“ Oh yes, he was a decent workman,” said the squire, rather 
unwillingly it seemed, and broke off* tlie conversation which 
had occupied but a minute ; and then another cottager was 
introduced to receive the next prize. 

Soon afterwards Mr. Lee left the tent, but he returned in a 
short time — not, liowever, till his eye had rested on the man 
whom he souc^ht. . 

‘‘ Those are fine pansies of yours, my friend,” he said in a 
friendly tone, and laying his hand on Martin’s arm. 

“ Thank you kindly, sir,” said the poor man ; and he spoke 
so gratefully for this slight encouragement, that IMr. Lee 
could scarcely forbear smiling at his earnestness; but he did 
not smile, for the man looked careworn and sorrowful. In- 
stead of this, he offered to purchase the prize pansies, but 
Philip had already sold them to a gardener. 

“ Have you any roots of the same sort to dispose of ? ’ the 
gentleman asked. ^ 

“ A few, sir, but I brought the best assortment I could to 
the show.” 

“ Well, never mind, I have a great fancy for pansies ; we 
used to call- them ‘ heartsease’ though.” 

Yes, sir,” said Philip. 

‘‘ Do you know any other sort of heartsease, my friend ?” 
asked Mr. Lee. 

A bright smile of intelligence crossed*Philip’s countenance 
as he replied, “ Yes, sir, thank God, 1 do ; heartsease for heart 
trouble you mean, sir.” 

Yes, 1 do; well — but about ihe^e pansies, if you toll me 
where you live, I’ll try and get to your garden ; I dare say I 
sJiall find some that I shall like.” g, e. s. 


« LORD, I WILL FOLLOW THEE; BUT—' 

“ Lord, I will follow thee; but let me first go bid them 
farewell, which are at home at my house,” Luke ix. 6L The 
man who said this obviously regarded it as his duty to become a 
follower of Christ; and probably the same may be affirmed of 
some of our readers who do not yet serve Christ. They 
cannot but allow the validity of the Saviour’s claims, even 
though practically refusing to submit to them. 

' But there was more than the mere conviction of duty. He 
had actually resolved to follow Christ ; and in that respect 
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there are many who resemble him, who, as yet, are not truly 
devoted to his service. They interid to be Christ’s, they will 
believe his gospel, and then their whole life shall be a life of 
willing obedience to his commands. So far good. A right 
resolve is an important thing, even though as yet it be 
nothing more than a resolve. It is at least a step in thi 
rigiit direction. 

There is still something else to be observed. The man did 
not intend to carry out his resolution at once. There was one 
thing — only one tiling which he wished to do, and it seemed 
very natural that he should desire to do it. He would go and 
bid them farewell which were at home. But Jesus would not 
suffer liim. Possibly he knew that if the man once reached 
that home, there would be exerted upon him influences which 
would oppose his engaging in that service to which he had 
pledged himself, and so tlie request was refused. “Jesus said 
unto him, No man, having put his hand to the plough, and 
looking back, is fit for the kingdom of God,” Luke ix, 62. 
There are many who would follow Christ, who are strongly 
inclined and even resolved to do so, hut there is something in 
tlie^way which prevents their following him 7iow. 

“ Lord, I would follow thee,” says one; “ but it would 
separate one from my most cherished friendships'^ There are 
cases in which the man who follows Christ must do it with 
the certainty of cutting himself off from some, if not all, who 
have loved him. He must literally bid them farewell which 
are at hotne at his house. In almost every instance of reli- 
gious decision, there are some whose friendship must be 
abandoned. That friendship need not be formally relin- 
quished, it will cease of itself because of tlie want of accord- 
ance between the views and pursuits of the respective persons. 
No wonder that such a separation should occasion a severe 
struggle ; yet there are considerations which ought, notwith- 
standing, to secure a decision for Christ. If there were pre- 
sented to you some splendid prospect of worldly advantage, 
which should remove you from the scene of your friendships, 
or so occupy your thoughts and your tiSie that you must of 
necessity relinquish the intercourse which had given you so 
.tfluch pleasure, there might arise a feeling of bitter regret, 

I and perhaps many tears might be shed, but still the separaiion 
would be made. If you were going to make a voyage to some 
I distant land, and if on reaching the port from which you were- 
to sail you found one vessel well fitted and strong, going 
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straight to your destination, but amongst all its passengers ijot 
one whom yoU knew ; whilst on another, of whose security 
you had reason to entertain the most serious doubts, there was 
a band of your gayest friends bent only on pleasure, and 
l^jiving no idea of sailing to that country for which you were 
Irnund, you would not hesitate a moment which you should 
choose. You would say at once, I have not come here for 
pleasure, and it is not for pleasure that I am about to commit 
myself to the ocean ; I will take my passage in the vessel 
which will convey me to the place I seek, and I will hope to 
find on it company which will recompense me for that which 
I must abandon.” And so if the friends you have hitherto 
preferred be not journeying to heaven, if they be journeying 
in quite another direction, and would lead you in that other 
direction too, ought there to be a moment’s hesitation what 
you should do ? But are there no friendships for the Chyis- | 
tian? Yes, and commonly speaking better, more profitable, 
more enduring friendships than those of the world. And most 
and best of all, there is the friendship of Him who has at his 
command all the resources of the universe, and whose favour 
can richly compensate even for the abandonment of every 
friend, and for the frowns of all the world. * 

“ Lord, I would follow thee,” says another ; but it would 
require from me most serious sacrijjcesy There are those 
who, if they would serve Christ, must “ leave all and follow 
him,” and there are others who, though scarcely called upon 
to make such a surrender, would yet have to give up much if 
they would be faithful to their convictions. For instance, a 
man may be engaged in a pursuit which involves him in a 
systematic violation of the sabbath, and that Sunday traflfic, 
as he is situated, may make all the difference between pros- 
perity and poverty; or his calling may be positively unlaw- 
ful ; or there may be something about the mode in which he 
has been wont to transact his business, which, though sanc- 
tioned by the concumence of all who are engaged in the same 
line, he now sees to be wrong. It is no uncommon thing for 
men so situated to sly, “ Jf it were not that such a sacrifice 
were required from me, I would be a Christian. Were I only 
placed in the same favourable circumstances with many around 
me, I could decide at once ; as it is I have scarcely resolution* 
to do so.” It may be admitted that it requires no little strength 
of prir»ciple, and no little faith, for persons so circumstanced to ^ 
say, ‘‘ I will do what is right but, it may be demanded, ought i 
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i anything to stand in competition with the expressed will of 
I Christ, or to interfere with the salvation of the soul ? Tlie 
j whole world, much less so small a portion of it as any man can 
secure, were but a poor recompense for the ruin of the soul. 
'Besides, though every thing that is feared should come upon 
a faithful servant of Christ— loss in ever^ possible form and 
utter beggary — God can, even in the present life and in the 
midst of all that poverty, give manifold more — more in* true 
peace of conscience and in the gladness which springs from 
the enjoyment of his favour ; and beyond all that, in the 
world to come life everlasting.” 

“ Lord, I would follow thee,” says a third ; “ but it would 
abridge my liberty** The idea of many seems to be that 
from the moment a man begins to serve Christ, he will have 
to bear a yoke which he will find to be most galling and irk- 
some ; he will have to encounter all kinds of restraint, and 
bid farewell to everything like real enjoyment. Nowjt is not 
to be concealed that there are pleasures in which multitudes 
greatly 4^iHght, but which religibn positively forbids^ Placing 
its solemn law upon them it says, As you would be a true 
servant of Christ, and as you would inherit everlasting life, 
you must refrain from these.” And because such pleasures 
are forbidden, the gospel is charged with abridging man’s 
liberty. But why are these things forbidden ? Is their prohibi- 
I tion simply a matter of caprice, or does not God contemplate 
' in that prohibition our true welfare? Our welfare undoubt- 
edly, The tendency of those pleasures is to destroyt both 
body and soul. The bondage is really on the other side. It 
is the man w ho yields himself to these things who is the slave, 

* and not the man who from an enlightened sense of duty to 
God refrains from their indulgence. 

“ The sensual and tlie dark rebel in vain, 

I Slaves by their own, compulsion ! In mad game 

They burst their manacles, and wear the name 
Of freedom graven on a heavier chain.’* 

It is not to be denied that there is pleasure to be derived 
from these sources. We do not seek to depreciate them. To 
reason with many on the ground of their worthlessness would 
be of no avail. “ They are enough for us,” they say, “ and 
onlydet us have them in abundance and we care for nothing 
else.” But we would say to such men, taking another ground, 
and even admitting for the sake of argument thaf the plea- 
sures of sin” are all they imagine them to be, — here is s-ime- 
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thing unspeakably better, Christ’s service abounds with tie 
most exalted joys, and joys too which are roost enduring. 
There are pleasures of intellect, pleasures of elevated and 
purified affections, “ pleasures of memory,” and ‘‘ pleasures of 
liope.” There is no blessedness like that of the Christian, and 
that blessedness awaits a glorious consummation in the joy of 
his Lord in heaven. 

“ Lord, I would follow thee,” says yet another, “but it would 
expose me to ridicule . And that is no uncommon tldng. As 
soon as a man becomes truly religious he is often enough 
assailed by a perfect hurricane of invective, or perhaps the 
lighter shafts of raillery and ridicule may be directed against 
him ; and to many minds there is nothing more terrible. Too 
frequently the very prospect has deterred men from the de- 
cision which they had all but resolved to make, and they have 
turned aside from what they knew to be the path of iiicum- 
bent duty, never more to find it. That man is hardly a njan 
who descends to do wrong, because he knows tliat he will be 
laughed at if he does right. But especially in this* matter 
ought there to be a high moral superiority to the derihion of 
the world. Why heed it, when it is beyond a doubt that 
those from whom it proceeds are utterly mistaken and wrong ? 
Why heed it, when there can be set against the annoyance 
which it may occasion, the assurance of Ilis approval who 
smiles on every conscientious endeavour to do his will, and 
4vho will appear at last as the Judge of the universe? Better 
to encFbre the frown of the whole world, than the' frown of 
Him from whom heaven and earth will alike flee away. 
Better have his cofnmendation than that of all mankind, if his 
were wanting. He has promised to confess the man w ho has 
the courage to confess him before bis fellow-men, and that too 
in the presence of his Father and assembled angels, in the day 
of final doom ; whilst he has declared on the other hand that 
he will be ashamed of the man who is ashamed of him. 

There is, in short, no plea which can be urged for refusing 
to follow Christ which is not utterly futile and worthless. 
And there is everything about his service which ought to lead 
to immediate and uncompromising decision. It is a rightful 
service; for whilst he has a claim on every one of us as our 
Creator, he has secured another and we might adfl a strotiger 
claim by his death on the cross. Think also of the blessedness 
of the service. “ His commandments are not grievous ; his 
yoke is easy ar^i his burden light,” and “ in keeping of his 
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commandments there is great reward.” No service has nobler 
associates ; for the best and greatest men have been the servants 
of Christ. Its issues too are immortality an4 heaven. Say, 
dear reader, as ypu ponder all this, and hear the voice of the 
Saviour saying, “ bdllow me,” Lord, by thy grace, I will 
.follow thee now. s. G. 


“ WHO TEACHETH LIKE HIM ?'’ 

A MESSENGER One day arrived at the dwelling of a minister of 
the gospel, in one of the half-civilized settlements of jDanada, 
to entreat him to visit a dying man at a distance, who de- 
sired to partake of the Lord’s supper, and to converse with a 
Christian brother before his departure hence. 

The pastor, jealous for the truth, shrank from the risk of 
encouraging any superstitious resting upon an ordinance which 
is the privilege of the believer, but which must be simply 
mockery in the formalist, and^ hesitated as to that part of the 
request. He questioned the messenger until tolerably assured 
that the Summons came from one who knew something of 
the way of salvation, and the commemorative meaning of 
the rite, and then, in his own little carriage, commenced a 
journey of twenty-five miles into the depths of the forest. 

After travelling some ten miles of a troublesome, ill-kept 
road, he was glad to exchange for a vehicle more stout and 
suitable to the expedition, which jolted him in great discom- 
fort about five miles more. He then resigned this^ mode of 
progress, and mounted the horse, which soon showed disincli- 
nation to proceed af all further into the dark and pathless 
wilderness, and the guide suggested that the remainder of the 
distance should be performed on foot. Much time had been 
already occupied on the way, and the good pastor began to 
doubt whether, after all, any human habitation would be found 
in the secluded and intricate region to which he had been led. 
But commending himself to God’s protection, and cheering 
himself in the hope of being sent either as a comfort to a 
believer or as the instructor of the ignorant, he cheerfully per- 
severed in following he knew not whither, until at last by 
starlight the little clearing was discerned, the log hut gained, 
and his hand was gratefully clasped by the dying man who 
so earnestly desired his presence. 

‘‘ It is forty years since I saw the face of a minister of 
Christ,” said the old settler, “ and I want now to hear from 
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one accustomed to many experiences, whether that of other 
believers is like mine ; and to provf that I in my lonely soli- 
tude have fourid the same Lord, received the same faith, and 
been baptized with the same Spirit who unites others to him.” 

The little story of the process by which Malcolm had 
attained the faith and hope with which he now rejoiced the 
heart of his attentive listener, was drawn out by degrees, as 
his weakness permitted him to detail it, and may thus be 
gathered up from his interrupted recital. 

For many years Malcolm had enjoyed all the pleasures of 
freedom and self reliance, in the wild abode where he had 
chosen, to make his home. Strong, healthy, and active, he 
I was as happy as he desired to be, and no idea of anything 
I beyond the forest, or above it, except the stars and the moon 
and sun which brilliantly shone from its sky, gave any trouble 
or concern to his thoughts. . He fancied himself a lover of 
solitude, and had sought away from the haunts of men some 

boundless contiguity of shade,” where he might live inde- 
pendent of the world, where neither fraud nor insincerity, nor 
slander should pursue their victim, or interfere with the honest 
results of healthful voluntary labour. But he contemplated 
his retreat in company with a sympathizing and affectionate 
wife ; there was always a response to his suggestions, congeni- 
ality with his will, and Moreover there gambolled by his side 
a merry-hearted child, whose shout of joy always welcomed 
him home after temporary absence in the successful bear-hunt, 
or the cQmmercial journey, to the nearest settlement. 

But a time of sorrow came at last, a time of such anguish 
and desolation as bowed down the man^y spirit of the settler, 
and prostrated all his happiness. . One sad evening he stood 
alone within the fence which surrounded his little dwelling, 
formed of the stumps of trees felled by his own harjd ; and at 
the foot of one which had been permitted to retain it^ stately 
proportions, as an ornament to the enclosure, was a new made 
grave which he had just covered again with earth. Death 
had twice recently visited his home, and beneath that mound 
now rested the remains of the mourner’s wife and those of his 
only child. Solitary indeed was the log hut now, and Mal- 
colm shuddered as he re-entered it when his trying task was 
done. How dreary was the great interminable fortst, how 
chilling the loneliness, how oppressive the silence! Neverthe- 
less he resolved to stay there and die, for there lay all he loved 
on'earth, and none in all the world, either the old or the new; 
now remembered or cared for him. 
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Few ever passed by his dwelling ; but if a benighted hunter 
or a wandering Indian djjfinced to light upon the spot, he 
always found hospitality and guidance, and departed pitying 
the solitary whom he cduld neither comfort nor assist. 

A dreary «ummer passed away, and winter again clothed 
ground atid trees in its icy mantle ; the pine branch must be 
lighted, and the log kept burning to preserve life, and Malcolm 
was driven to find some in-door occupation which might divert 
his miserable thoughts. His books, bought at different times, 
or originally his companions from the old country, were read 
through again, and he eagerly searched through shelf and 
chest for something new or less familiar. At last he carelessly 
took up a strange volume. How came it there? Ha, it 
evidently belonged to the emigrant chest, for in it was 
his name written by his father’s hand, and it had been pre- 
sented to him when attending the village school. It was in 
wonderful preservation for its age, though he remembered 
to have seen it in the hands of his careful wife, and some of 
its simple words had been sp^lt by their child, whom she 
taught to read. ’ 

Malcolm hesitated, laid it down, took it up again, and 
finally seated himself with it in his hand, to turn over its 
pages, and to be carried away into a train of meditation, with- 
out knowing how it originated, nor how long it lasted. 
Strange thoughts connected with that neglected book came 
rushing across his mind, not new, but very old and long for- 
gotten, of home and school, the old church, the village pastor, 
most likely long since gathered to his fathers ; the prayer, the 
text, the sermon — how vividly arose the recollection of those 
young days, as they seemed to leap back over the gap of many 
changeful years ! It seemed as if he were a boy again, hasten- 
ing to school, contending for the prize, listening with respectful 
attention to beautiful words of holiness and peace, as they fell 
from the good pastor’s lips ; nay, some of the very words 
themselves seem^ to sound again on his ear ; whence did they 
come ? were they mere human fancies that spoke of a triune 
God, one of whose significant names was “ Comforter.” 

Oh, if such be God, would that he might comfort me,’' 
murmured the lonely man, looking eagerly into the old but 
unworn Bible, only to relapse again into reverie as before. 
But now passing on from those early days, his memory traced 
through after years of many scenes and changes, but with one 
idea pursuing him through all; that he had forgotten God 
and lived without him in the world, had disobeyed his laws, 
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arid had never thought of salvation or condemnation, nor 
dwelt with hope or fear upon the ^palities of eternity. 

And now he was in affliction ann needed comfort, but how 
dared he present himself before the ftiighty God to demjtnd 
the exercise of one attribute in his behalf, after living a life- 
time in disregard of all the rest ? By what way could he 
ascend, by what plea seek admission to that holy presence? 
And yet a strange persuasion that only God could supply his 
need urged his spirit to the effort. He wanted comfort, it was 
a sweet word, full of meaning ; it spoke of sympathy, com- 
panionship, peace, hope; and now it must be of a kind that 
could not be disturbed by external circumstances, for never 
again could he sit under the shadow of a gourd, whose deceit- 
ful root was accessible to the worm. 

But if the great God could condescend to be man’s com- 
forter, the distance between the Holy One and the unholy 
must be removed, to admit of the free and happy unreserved 
intercourse of renewed friendship. Sin, its penalty, its guilt, 
its dominion, stood in the way, and the chasm was terrible. 
Oh, “ How should man be just with God?” was a question as 
needful to be solved in the Canadian forest, as in days of old 
in the land of Uz. It was a solemn inquiry, and an answer 
to it absorbed the energies of Malcolm’s awakening soul. 

There was none to instruct but the only one who can truly 
‘‘ teach to profit,” and He disdained not the task. In a little 
while the search into Scripture taught the inquirer that he was 
no longer alone^ wdthbut an eye to watch over him or a heart 
to understand him. He felt that there w^as a presence from 
which it was vain to flee, that the wings of the morning” or 
the darkness” of night could not bear him away, nor con- 
ceal the deep recesses of his being from the searching eye to 
which “ darkness and light are both alike.” To the law and 
the testimony then he earnestly applied, resolved to hear what 
the Lord God would say unto him, whether good or bad, 
pardon and peace, or anger and condemnation. 

Ill the prostrating view of his own sinfulness and aliena- 
tion from God, his long neglect of all that was good and holy, 
his selflshness and rebellion when thwarted and bereaved, poor 
Malcolm was almost crushed to despair; but just then when 
pride was broken down, ^nd sin lamented and confessed, the 
happier office of the effectual Teacher was fulfilled, and Jesus 
Christ was unveiled from the clouds of unbelief and fear, and 
presented to his heart as the propitiation for sin, whose blood 
cleanses from its penalty and guilt ; as the “ mercy seat” where 
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a compassionate God meets and communes again with man in 
happy intercourse ; as the Daysman between both, whose holy 
life was one uninterrupted response to the Divine law, and 
his death an infinite atonemeiit for its violation. 

And now what unthought of blessings unfolded daily before 
the student of God’s word 1 Now the ch^sm was filled, the dis- 
tance gone, for God and the sinner met in Christ. Now tlirough 
this channel of communion what messages of love and grace 
came down, and what prayer and praise went up! Now, fears and 
hopes, joys and sorrows, could be poured forth in unreserved 
confidence, with answering assurances of sympathy and afliection. 

The process which had brought him to God was remem- 
bered by Malcolm with tender regret that it was needful, and 
yet with fervent thankfulness that at any cost it was done, for 
through it he had become a changed man, “ Old things had 
passed away, all things had become new.” He had found 
access to God ; by Jesus Christ he bad peace with God ; he 
rejoiced even in tribulation, and reckoning that the sufferings 
of this present time are not w orthy to be compared w ith the 
glory to be revealed, he was fully, richly, abundantly com- 
forted, and the joyful hope of heaven henceforth brightened 
the little while of his future sojourn upon earth. 

Could Malcolm doubt that, tlius taught of God the Spirit, 
through the instrumentality of his lorjg neglected Bible, he 
had realized true religion ? What though no human voice 
had interpreted the word, and no human hand pointed the 
way ; what though no ordinances w ere accessible, no forms of 
ministration employed ; the great High Priest had himself 
conferred the essential blessing, had consecrated the solitary 
hut as a house of prayer, and made the desolate heart of its 
occupant a temple of Christian peace. God had been his 
teacher, and “ who teacheth like him ?” 

Oh no, Malcolm had no doubt; but it was sweet to his heart 
in his dying hours to hol(f converse with a fellow Christian 
who could understand him, and praise with him the God who 
had dealt so bountifully with him. 111 health had hindered 
all his plans for rejoining the society of man, for had Malcolm 
lived it could no longer have been “ unto himself,” in selfish 
seclusion and uselessness ; but his summons had coitje, and he 
was going home, in the enjoyment of the same grace and 
peace which had saved and comforted Abraham and Moses, 
and Isaiah and Paul, and all the people of God from first to 
last, whether their names are recorded for our encouragement, 
or written only in the Lamb’s book of life. 
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It was a happy night to the servant, of God who had tra- 
velled all day through the forest, little expecting that he came 
not to instruct, but to be instructed and refreshed by the bro- 
ther who lay dying before him. *Most gladly he partook with 
him of the emblems which their Lord had rendered significant 
of himself and his truth, and commanded his disciples to re- 
ceive in remembrance ” of him; and most reluctantly the 
minister left the scene of God’s own sovereign and independ- 
ent triumph, declaring that had the journey been twice the 
distance, and its discomforts and difficulties sevenfold, he would 
thankfully encounter all again, to witness such a proof of the 
blessing of those Scriptures which are able to make wise unto 
salvation, and of the serene repose of Christian faith on the 
promises of a faithful and trusted Saviour. 

In a little while after Malcolm fell asleep, and the kind 
hands of the passing stranger, who had guided the pastor to 
the hut, laid his body by those of his departed family at the 
foot of the forest tree» b. t. 


HOME REVIEW. 

ROLLINGS ANCIENT HISTORY. 

“ The book I would now recommend to you, my dear children, 
is Rollin’s Ancient History,” said Mr. Travers. 

Is not that a very long work, papa?” Emma inquired. 

Rather so; but when a history is in every other respect 
to be approved, I would not object to it on that account.” 

“ But is not a knowledge of the chief events recorded in 
history, and their dates, sufficient without entering into the 
details of what happened so long ago ?” said Richard. 

“ I think not, my son. Abridged history must necessarily 
be confined to the mere chronicling of names, years, and 
outward events ; but this, in my opinion, in a great measure 
destroys the benefit which may a^ise from the study of it. 
History, when it seizes and expands before us the spirit of 
men, times, and actions, is, as one has observed, ‘ in itself 
alone a philosophy above all other kinds of philosophy, rich 
both in the materials and the means of application.’ By 
following^he history of remarkable nations, and thus becom- 
ing acquainted with human nature as displaying itself under 
the guise of manners very different from our own, we learn 
to understand our own manners and our own nature better 
than we could otherwise have done. From history we also 
acquire what cannot but be interesting to persons of taste — 
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a knowledge of the manner in which arts and sciences were 
invented, cultivated, and improved. In doing this you will 
perceive, doubtless, with admiration, that the nearer we ap- 
proach those countries once inhabited by the sons of Noah, in 
greater perfection do we find those arts and sciences.” 

This is interesting, papa,” said Emma, “ and is not, I 
suppose, the only instance in which we shall find history cor- 
roborate Scripture.” 

Certainly not, my dear, and the obligation is mutual. 1 
was repeating to you an opinion that history teaches phi- 
losophy ; and a Christian writer has well remarked, ‘ The 
best key to the theoretic philosophy of history (that history 
which is tnan's collection of the various providences \>f God) 
is obviously knowledge of the Bible, which is God’s own 
published selection from these providences.’ ” 

“ Beading history with the view that it is a record of the 
various providences of God,” said Emma, “ must greatly 
add to the interest, and to the profit we derive from it.” 

Indeed it must. Nothing gives history a greater supe- 
riority to many other branches of literature, than to see in a 
manner imprinted in almost every page of it, the previous 
footsteps and shining proofs of this great truth, that God dis- 
poses all events as supreme Lord and Sovereign.” 

“ Do the Scriptures in any other way throw light upon 
profane history ?” asked Richard. 

“ Yes. Kollin himself has remarked that God discovers to 
us in the Bible, a part of the relation of the several nations of 
the earth' to his own people ; and that this little diffuses light 
over the history of those nations. It displays the secret 
thoughts of princes, Uieir prospects, their pride, and impious 
ambition, and reveals the true cause of victories and over- 
throws : above all, teaching us what judgments the Almighty 
form’s both of princes and empires, and consequently what 
idea we ought ourselves to entertain of them.” 

But, papa, it is impossible not to admire the great men 
of whom we read in history,” obsery.ed Richard. 

I do not think it unlawful, Richard, to admire whatever 
is beautiful in the actions, or true in the maxims of the 
heathen ; but an inordinate admiration of the characters of 
those who are called great men, often leading the young to 
take them as models whereon to form their own, is most de- 
structive. An acquaintance with that blessed book which 
tdils what is really good and really evil, is the preservative 
from this danger; showing what God thought of monarchs 
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and conquerors so much boasted of by antiquity, who were 
not influenced by a desire to serve their fellow-creatures, but 
by self-interest and ambition. The Holy Spirit represents them 
under the image of monsters and cruel wild beasts, spreading 
desolation, and gorging themselves with blood.” 

“ Is Roliin a religious writer, papa?” 

“ Quite so, Anne, and also a very pleasant writer. In his 
introduction lie states his anxious wish that the work may not 
contain a single thought or expression that could contrifcllite 
to inculcate false or dangerous principles. Next, that as he 
writes for the instruction of the young, and those who do not 
want to make deep researches into ancient history, he would 
not crowd it with any erudition not suiting tliis purpose, but 
would avoid not only what he calls ‘ the dry sterility of 
epitomes,’ but the tedious accuracy of long histories which 
try the reader’s patience. Therefore though tlie work I re- 
commend be long, I think you will not find it tiresome.” 

“ With the history of what kingdom does Ivollin com- 
mence?” asked Emma. 

With Egypt, which served" first as the cradle of the holy 
nation, and which afterwards was the scene of its severe 
bondage; then of the most astonishing miracles wrought in 
favour of Israel. There is a description of this remarkable 
country, with an account of its ancient inhabitants, of whom 
it may be said — 

Antiquity seems but to have begun 
Long after their primeval race was run. 

Their manners and customs, learning and wonderful build- 
ings, you will, I am sure, find interesting. All this serves to 
illustrate many passages of Scripture.” , 

“ In what way, papa?” 

One instance just occurs to me. Our historian informs 
us, on the authority of Pliny the naturalist, that a kind of flax 
called b 3 ’'ssus grew in Egypt ; it was extremely fine, and 
received a beautiful purple dye. We learn from Scripture 
that cloth made of this §ne flax was brought from Egypt. 
Ezekiel, in chapter xxvii. 7, speaks of fine linen with broidered 
work from Egypt, and we learn from 2 Chronicles i. 16, that 
Solomon brought linen yarn but of Egypt, and the king’s 
merchants received the linen yarn at a price.” 

“ Is not the soil of Egypt remarkably frnitfal, papa ?” 

“ Yes; and when we read of its producing fruits and vege- 
tables so excellent as might have sufficed for the nourishment- 
of its inhabitants ; also the Nile from its fish, and the fatness 
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its overflowing gave to the soil for the feeding of cattle, fur- 
nishing the tables of the Egyptians with exquisite fish and 
succulent meat in abundance, we can the better understand 
the regret of the Israelites when they found themselves in the 
wilderness, and said, ‘ Who shall give us flesh to eat ? We 
remember the fish, which we did eat in Egypt freely ; the 
cucumbers, and the melons, and the leeks, and the garlic.”* 

‘‘ What history comes next, papa?” 

‘‘ That of the Carthaginians, a colony of the Tyrians or 
Phenicians, who settled on the northern coast of Africa, as 
you are aware. From this ancient peopfe the Irish claim 
descent, and certainly not without cause, as a circumstance 
which I will relate will prove. In an old play by Plautus, 
a Phenician slave is introduced, who speaks in the Phenician 
or Punic language. This scene long puzzled the learned, but 
no one could translate it till it was met with by an Irish 
scholar. General Vallancey, who instantly read it without 
difficulty, from its similarity to the Irish, or rather its identity 
with it. Next cofncs an accqpnt of the Assyrian empire, 
which must, I think, be read with tenfold interest by those 
who arc acquainted with the wonderful discoveries lately 
made among the ruins of Babylon and Nineveh, with which 
you were all so much entertained. These are, so far as the 
inscriptions have been deciphered, and paintings and sculp- 
tures understood, confirmative of Scripture history.” 

‘‘ Is not that only what was to be expected by those who 
believed the Bible to be written by the inspiration of God ? 
It could contain nothing but truth,” said Emma. 

“ Certainly, but we are by no mfeans to despise such ex- 
ternal evidences of its truth as God is pleased to give us, and 
as the discoveries of science are perpetually bringing to liglit. 
They give a great triumph over those who are so unhappy as 
to deny the inspiration of the Divine record, and may be the 
means of leading some to know and feel that it is such.” 

‘‘ Of course the history of the Persian empire comes after 
that of the* Assyrian?” 

“ It does ; and a minute account^ls given of the education, 
character, and actioris of its founder, Cyrus, whose appearance 
as the deliverer of God’s people from their captivity in Babylon 
was, as you are aware, predicted by the prophet Isaiahf long 
before Cyrus was born, even his name being mentioned. This 
remarkable man was interesting on his own account also ; he 
; was, perhaps, the wisest and most amiable heathen prince on 
I * Numbers xi. 4, 5. f Isa. xlv. 1. 
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rea)rd, and from his earliest youth displayed these qualities. 
I will repeat one anecdote which will entertain you, and is a 
specimen of E-ollin’s manner. ^ When Cyrus was twelve 
years old, his mother, Mandane, took him with her into Media 
to . visit his grandfather Astyages, the king of that country. 
In this court young Cyrus found very different manners from 
those at his father’s. Luxury reigned universally, for the 
Medes affected an effeminate life, and the habits of the 
Persians were very plain. The finery he witnessed did not 
affect Cyrus, who, without criticising what he saw, continued 
to live as he had%een accustomed. Meanwhile he charmed 
his grandfather and every one else wdth his sprightliness and 
wit. Astyages made a sumptuous entertainment for him, in 
which there was a profusion of everything nice and delicate. 
Cyrus beheld it all with indiflerence, and on observing that 
this occasioned^ surprise to his grandfather, he said, ‘ The 
Persians have a much shorter way to appease their hunger ; 
with them a little bread and cresses answer the purpose.’ 
Astyages desiring Cyrus to jlispose of all the .meats as he 
thought fit, the latter distributed them to the king’s officers, 
except the king’s cup-bearer, to whom lie gave notiiing. As- 
tyages testified concern at this omission, saying that the cup- 
bearer did not deserve it, he served him so dexterously. ‘ Is 
that all cried Cyrus. ‘ If that merit your favour I can 
soon obtain it ; for 1 will serve you better than he.’ Cyrus 
was immediately equipped for the office, and with a napkin on 
hifl shoulder, holding the cup nicely with three fingers, pre- 
sented it to the king. His grandfather embraced him fondly, 
saying, ‘ No one could serve with a better grace, my child ; 
but you forgot one essential ceremony, which is that of 
tasting.’ ‘ No,’ Cyrus said, ‘ it was not through forgetfulness 
that 1 omitted that ceremony, but I feared that tiiere might 
be poison in the cup.’ ‘ Poison ! child ; how could you think 
so ?’ ‘ Because I remarked at an entertainment which you gave 
some time ago, that when the guests had drunk of that liquor 
all their heads seemed turned. When they would have danced 
they could not stand,’ ‘ D%es this never happen in your father’s 
court ?’ asked Astyages ; ‘ and if not, how do they manage ?’ 
‘ When they drink their thirst is quenched, that is all,’ replied 
Cyrus, thus giving a delicate but striking lesson on sobriety.” 

“ Cyrus was apparently a noble character,” said Richard, 
“ and such an anecdote of his childhood is interesting. What 
a pity that he should have been a heathen !” 

“ I do not think we need be without hope that this remark- 
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able man was brought to a knowledge of true religion, perhaps 
by means of the prophet Daniel. He showed kindness to 
God’s people, and the way in which some of Isaiah’s predic- 
tions concerning him are worded favour the idea. He is 
called God’s shepherd, and a righteous man,* terms which, it 
seems to me, would not be applied to him if he continued in 
unbelief to the end.” 

“ Well, papa, from all you have said, I am sure we shall 
find Rollin’s Ancient History a pleasant study,” said Emma. 

And a profitable one likewise, my children, if it be not 
your own fault. Such studies strengthen the young mind 
when properly followed. I therefore hope that in reading 
history you will always endeavour to view the characters and 
events described as a Christian ought to view them, and not 
in the false light thrown around them by those who are 
ignorant of God’s holiness and man’s utter depravity. As 
one has said, let habitual reference to God and to yourselves 
accompany the study, for thus alone can you pursue it to 
advantage. To God we mus| refer, because man, as his 
creature, is responsible to him according to the measure of 
light received : to yourselves^ because the only use of an 
enlarged acquaintance with human nature, is when it becomes 
a glass wherein our own hearts are reflected. In this way 
historical knowledge may prove a real blessing.” E. f. g. 


THE DOCTOK’S HOPE. 

What is the matter with that interesting looking person 
with her eyes filled with tears and her face half hid in anguish 
by her handkerchief?” said a medical friend, as we together 
left tfie hospital consultation room and walked homewards. 

That,” I replied, is a case of deep interest to me, and 
one that has drawn from me many a bitter regret. She is a 
person of very keen sensibilities, as her features and appearance 
testify ; and one of much natural amiability of disposition, as 
you have already discovered. She lias been under my care 
for some months, and whilst watching the sad progress of her 
malady I have noticed her expression to become more down- 
cast and the tear to be more and more irresistible. She knows 
too well, by her decreasing strength and greater difficulty of 
breathing, that my art is failing her, and that but too surely 
she may look for an unfavourable issue. I would not disguise 

I the prospect by pointing at the colour upon her cheek and 
♦ Isa. xli. 2 ; and xliv. 28. 
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her yet moderately good appetite as any indication of return- 
ing health, for to deceive her would probably be at her 
eternal peril. I too know that ere a few montlis shall have 
fled she will have left us, and 1 see at each subsequent visit 
that her heart is ready to break when I tenderly make the 
necessary inquiries into her state. 

“ This' is but one of many cases which come before me 
yearly, in which it is my fate to see some of the loveliest of 
the human race receding from this world step by step, know- 
ing that they are passing away, and feeling M'ith an incon- 
ceivable acuteness of perception the sad certainty to which 
they are hastening. Oh, if any one could see the horror 
which sin has entailed upon our race, let him come to that 
place and contemplate such scenes as these, and if he have a 
spark of feeling in his bosom he will be melted to tears, or 
the least atom of true religious philanthropy, and he will not 
only feel the calamities which have fallen upon our nature, 
but give himself heartily to afford true consolation to such 
grief as that which you have seen before you.’’ 

“ But why does she seem so distressed? Is it that she 
suffers much pain in her affliction ?” 

“No, the suffering is something deeper than that which 
can rack the body. It is the mind, that delicately sensitive 
and amiable mind, which feels her position so acutely that 
nothing in this world can offer a sufficient solace. In this 
instance there are two, I fear three, causes for the anguish. 

“ She thinks of herself, and knows that soon she nmst leave ! 
a world which to her has had many charms ; for whilst it may 
have dealt rudely with her sometimes, it has usually been kind. 
She has had sufficient of its comforts, and has keenly relished 
its enjoyments, and those not of the grosser kind, but those 
which do not so readily cloy the appetite — the aflecfionate 
regards of her relatives and friends, and some degree of 
■mental culture. She has lived, and whether to purpose or 
not, she has lived to feel and to enjoy. vShe retains still much 
of that keen relish for such pleasures, and indeed they appear 
to her all the dearer that they are slipping from her grassp. 
All this is selfish, perhaps, but it is human, and is that 
which, to a great majority of our race, causes the sting of 
death. You have seen that she has not yet reached to the 
period of middle life, and a few months ago, comparatively, 
she, like you and' me, looked forward to a green old age, and 
the long erijoyment of her providential comforts and the gra- 
tification of her delicate and keen sensibilities. Now she 

r- — — — — — — 
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feels that her hopes are blighted, and she looks with longing 
regret to the years of her girlhood and the yet recent period 
when she was an affianced bride, a wife, a mother. 

Then, again, she has an affectionate and gentle husband, 
who, with all his faults, yet anticipates her every wish, and 
three dear children who climb her knee, prattle their little 
tales in her ready ear, kiss her smiling cheek, and closely, ah, 
too closely, entwine themselves about her heart. She cannot 
bear to think of a widowed husband, and more especially of 
her infant baby left motherless and almost friendless in a 
world strewn with snares, and too apt to make victims of those 
the least fitted to sustain its injuries. When she takes her 
babe on her knee she convulsively grasps it and holds it before 
her with a fixedness of stare, as though she would read the 
depths of the future in its innocent little eyes, and then folds 
it to her bosom and bursts into a flow of tears. Is not that 
anguish ? — a depth of woe unfathomably greater than anything 
which can proceed from a tortured body ? That is it which 
makes me sigh when I see her, and leaves a feeling of sadness 
long after her form has disappeared from my view. What 
can the physician do to relieve so much distress? and if he 
cannot relieve it, how much does it stand in the way of his 
efforts to benefit the body ! 

But sad as all this is, there is yet another cause of grief to 
her, aud one which to me is more touching than any other, 
and which gives true intensity to those just mentioned. She 
knows that she is leaving her home in this world, and I ask her 
if she has a mansion hi heaven ; that she must quit her husband 
and her* babes, and I suggest that there is a world where all 
may meet again, where sorrow and sighing shall flee away, 

[ and where God shall wipe away all tears from her eyes. I 
tell her that there is a heaven of pure delight offered to her, 

I where she may bask in its sunshine, join in its lofty hymns, 
j and drink eternal draughts of happiness ; that she is leaving 
kind and long-tried friends who have loved her dearly, but 
that there is one Friend who sticketh closer than a brother, 
and is dearer than husband or mother, one who so loved her 
that he gave his own life a ransom for hers ; that she must 
part with her much loved little ones, but she may there tiieet 
amongst the bright angels of heaven one dear infant whom 
she lost and whose loss she mourned, in that home where 
nothing that is unholy or impure can enter. I remind her 
that Iiere is sin, suffering, and death ; but there is holiness, 
boundless happiness, and eternal life. 
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But wliilst I talk of those things sjie covers her face with 
her hands and gives way to a torrent%f burning tears. She 
knows that all this is true, and she has known it since her 
childhood, but she has not as yet obtained the one thing 
needful. A sensitive and refined spirit has been too much 
content with the pleasures of time, and now she has no con- 
fidence in the attainment of those of eternity. Slie feels 
acutely ‘the pains of temporal death, but how much more does 
she dread the horrors of eternal death ! There is a nature 
which, whilst it is fitted for every enjoyment, cannot endure 
pain ; and as she has not secured hold of eternal pleasures, she 
dreads the pains which may await her. Oh, if she would be 
comforted by looking to Jesus the great comforter of the 
afflicted and heavy laden, and by faith in his blood lay hold 
upon him as the Saviour, how would she long for those 
enduring and pure pleasures, and how would her then happy 
spirit enjoy their foretaste, and look forward to the moment 
when she should break through the trammels of her sin- 
afflicted body and fly to his bosom, and being quickened together 
with Christ, revel in the never-ending bliss of heaven. This 
change of spirit is a Christian’s hope for a perishing fellow- 
creature ; and could we but see it brought about in this case 
(as well as in others), we should greatly rejoice over a soul 
saved and peace obtained. 

“ There is, however, an inferior, but yet important point 
of view ill which this change of spirit may be regarded. It 
is not only the Christian’s, but to some extent the doctor’s 
hope. An afflicted body is in an unfavourable position for 
being relieved when disturbed by the throes of an dgonized 
spirit ; but when the patient possesses that peace whicli passeth 
all understanding, then is there better ground to iiope that 
the physician’s medicines may relieve and his words comfort, 
and then, with God’s blessing, may he more trustfully look 
forward to improvement of health and a respite from the 
impending calamity. The spirit of a man will bear his in- 
firmity, but a wounded spirit who can bear ?” 

In this point of view even it is gratifying to see that godliness 
is profitable for this life, as well as that which is to come, and 
that one of its advantages is, that it can comfort in sufifering 
and in the prospect of death. Whatever may be the spiritual 
condition, there is a fitting remedy ; for thbdgh your 8ini*‘be 
as scarlet, yet, through faith in Christ the Saviour, they shall 
be white as snow ; and though they be like crimson, they shall 
be as wool. He will forgive you, as a believer in him, your 
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sins, and will receive you into his family, and give you an 
inheritance amongst them that are sanctified. He loT^es beyond 
the love of any earthly being, and though by death you may 
lose much that you valued on earth, you shall obtain in heaven 
that which is of infinitely greater value — a crown Qf life, which 
the righteous Judge shall give to you in that day, and not to 
you only, but to all them who love his appearing. 

A Physician, 


HAVE FAITH IN GOD.” 

BY A DISTRICT VISITOR. 

Where is the Christian who cannot tell how frequently and 
deeply needful is this exhortation, Have faith in God,” 
amidst the various changes and anxieties of this uncertain 
world ? In one form of trial, perhaps the most common and 
most harassing of any — I mean that of poverty or pecuniary em- 
barrassment — most especially is this soothing whisper needed ; 
^d if the following statement of a fact which came under the 
writer’s own knowledge should lead one so troubled to look 
up to God, it will attain the object for which it is related. 

! James S — , a poor, but pious and industrious man, was 
; slowly sinking under the insidious encroachments of consump- I 
; tion, at tlie time when he first came under my notice as a I 
district visitor. A large family, a heavy burden to a sickly 
and hard-working man, was not the only thing that had 
brought him down to helpless poverty. The comb trade, 
which furnfehed th^ chief employment to the poor of the 
village where he lived, had gradually declined, and even in 
the intervals of^ comparative Ijealth, when he was able to 
work, and his club allowance consequently ceased, he had the 
; greatest difficulty in getting employment. His family then 
j suffered great privations, for James was one of that honest, 
quiet class, who would endure and suffer much rather than 
obtrude their sufferings on the notice of others ; who, even 
when they “ cannot work,” are yet “ ashamed to beg.” 

At one time when they were not only without work or 
money, but without* food in the house, James set out with a 
] heavy heart to make application to a gentleman who had 
formerly emplopd him. It was unsuccessful, and the poor 
man retraced his steps in bitter disappointment, almost des- 
ponding, as he thought of the meeting with his wife and chil- 
dren. .But he was a Christian, and he knew whose wisdom 
was tlffis trying him, and he turned for relief to the hand that 
smote him. As he walked slowly and feebly along the quiet 
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lane which led towards his cheerless home, he lifted up his j 
heart to the God who feeds the ravens when they cry, askinj^ i 
bread for himself and his little ones from his Father in heaven. 
His humble jx^tition was hardly ended, when he was overtaken 
by a neighbour, who kept one of those shops for various 
articles of grocery, etc., which the village poor find so conve- 
nient for their daily needs. Tins man entered irito conversa- 
tion with James, asking about his health and prospects, and 
tlien told him that a lady in the village had desired him to let 
James have two shillings* worth of articles from his shop 
weekly for sonnie time to come. He theii walked on, leaving 
the poor man overwhelmed wdth the mie\'{>eeted relief, and 
full of gratitude to God who had fulfilled his promise, “ And 
it shall come to pass, that before they call, I will answer; 
and wliile they are yet speaking, 1 will hear,” Isa. Ixv. 24. 

Other friends were afterwards raLst^<l up, as need retjuirt^d, 
and .lames iiever wanted the necessjiries of life ; but the 
remembrance of that providential sup{)ly was never effiiced j 
from liis mind, and he related it to me some time beforn lii# 
death with a grateful emotion, whieli 1 seem even now to 
w'itness, though years have since |)assed by. He in tin* 
faith of Christ, exhorting an ungodly relative with Ids last 
breath to turn to the Lord. ! 

Simple as this true story is, it ma}" suggest some s(n'iou'«!, j 
and some supporting thoughts. Many who are not Ohrislians j 
have yet a degree of fiiitli in God\s pn)vidential care, that j 
gives diem some consolation in the hour of trial. ^Tho^e who 1 
are destitute of even this are miserable indeed, for circuni- i 
stances will arise in every one’s life in which he must feel tlio j 
need of a stronger arm thaii one of fiesh to l(\ln on. Hut this [ 
kind of faith is quite distinct from the saving faitli which j 
brings us as helpless sinners to trust in Jesus alone for salva- | 
tion ; w hich takes God at his w'oni in all things, believes his * 
threa tellings as well as his promises, and therefore flies from i 
sin and clings to the Saviour he has reveak'd. Such faith is | 
the vwjrk of the Holy Spirit in the heart, and must be sought ' 
in earnest prayer, for “ witiiout faith it is impossible to | 
please God.” Let each ask himself, Do I thus believe on | 
the Lord Jesus Christ?** and if our consciences bear us tes- 
timony that we have committed our souls to him, surely we ' 
ought to trust him also for the supply of every tuirthly want, j 
remembering that blessed word, “ lie content w ith such things ! 
as ye have ; for he hath said, I wdll never leave thee, nor 
forsake thee,’* Heb. xiii. 5. j. l. j 




“ina{SKtn:Ti:i), hur nut fuiisakkx.” i 

PART III. i 

1 

rniLiP Maiitin returned to his cottage from the fruit and ' 
douer show, exceedingly depressed. lie had passed throng^] i I 
many and severe trials, and Ijc wai> still struguling hard with 
adversity. AVe took leave of Iiim when he was out of work, 
and his small stock of money nearly exhausted ; and he then i 
had to apply to his parish, not indeed for relief, but for em- i 
ploymeiit. This he obtained, but not without many harsii I 
strictures on his folly in the conduct which had otiended his j 
former master, and many sneers also against his religion ; so ] 
that he experienced the truth of that declaration, All that 
will live godly in Christ Jesus shall suffer persecution.''* 

♦ 2 Tim. iii. 12. 


(HttobIsK, 1855. 
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The employment which the poor man obtained was liard 
I and ill paid. He had to break stones on the road ; and was 
subjected to mu6h annoyance from some with whom he 
worked, and from a profligate and profane man in particular, 
who was at tiiat time overseer. 

• But in the^niidst of these discouragements, Philip Martin 
and his wife had never, for one moment, thought of giving 
up their hope, nor felt regret that they had been enabled to 
persevere in their religions course. As opportiinity serve<l, 
j the poor stonedireaker, with none beside^ his wdfe to encoii- 
i rage him, had tried to do good to the souls of his new neigh- 
bours, by quietly and modestly inviting them to hear the 
Bible for themselves, and by*a daily conduct and conversation , 
becoming the gospel of Christ: nor had these Christian 
j efforts been altogether barren of residts. “My w'ord,” says 
i Jehovah, “shall not return unto me void, but it shall accoin- 
; plish that which I please, and it shall prosper in tlie tiling i 
j whereto 1 sent it;”* and Philip Marlin would have believed j 
j this to be true, ev«i if he had no immediate results from | 
j his feeble endeavours. But lie had witnessed some rct^ults 
I which gave him encouragement to believe that God wa^ with 
I him. 

( Meanwhile, as often as they could, he and Hanmih li>tt'in:d ' 
j to tlie preaching of the gospel from the lips of him who had 
I first been (he means of awakening in them a oonoern for sal- 
I vation ; though timidity kept them battk from personal inter- 
! course with the minister^ 

Thus two or three years had passed aw’ay; and tliough 
sulfering many hardships uucoiupUiiningly, their cottage had 
begun to assume the appearance of comfort and domestic 
jx^ace. Philip laid not lost liis taste for gardening, ni»r ids 
skill: manyjof his leisure hours were employed in the culti- 
! vation of a piece of ground wliich had formerly ]>rcKJuc(‘d 
j scarcely anything besides thistles and nettles, until, at length, 
he brought it into good heart, and made it the means of 
adding something to the amount of his small and precarious 
weekly wages. He raised a number of choice flowers from 
seed, and as they came into bloonj, he potted them into small 
j pote, which Hannah carried — and a heavy burd(m it was — 
j once a week to the town where the sfiow had just been held, 

I and obtained sale for them in the market. It was not much 
I that liad been thus gained ; but the poor man and his wife 
I were thankful for an occasionally prosfierous journey. 

I Isaiah Iv. ll.* 
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But a still further trial of their feiith, and a still harder 

• lesson of dependence on God, had befallen them in the illness ! 
of Philip, wlio had taken cold by constant exposure to rain 
and wind in his general employment of stone-breaking ; and 
during the })revious winter and spring, while he had been 
unable to work, the poor family had suffered g/eat privation. 
It was shortly after his partial recovery from thus illness, that 
Fhilij) had ventured his contribution to the show — with what 
success we Inn e already seen. 

lie r'cturned to his cottage, then, depressed in spirit, and 
wearied ifi l>ody» The walk had been long for a partially 
re(H>vered invalid ; and the interview with the squire had 
given him pain of heart. 

“ You have not met with much success, Philip?** said Han- 
nah, as she gave him a cup of weak tea. 

iVs much as I expected, Hannah. My pansies gained a 
prize ; and I sold them afterwards, though it was little I got 
compared with what I might have exfiected ; but the man 
s:nv that I wanted money, I suppose, and drove a hard bar- 
I gain. I should not be ungrateful, however ; the prize and 
, liie sale together have brought in nearly a pound.*’ 

“It will iielp to i>ay the doctor’s bill,’* said Hannah, *‘and I 
j that is a good tiling. We must not be cast down, Philip.** 

I “I cannot help being cast down, Hannah;’* and then iie 
told 4iow unkindly he Jiad been simken to by Squire Wood- 
lands. 

1 liave not often seen you so low-spirited as you are this 
1 evening, said his wife, when he had told ijis day’s 

I bistory, and was disconsolately silent. I don’t think,*’ she 
added. •' that God has foigotteii to be gracious, and has shut 
u]) his tender iiiercies from us for ever.” 

Philip heaved a deep sigh. I don’t tliink he lias either, 

I Ilannali,'* he said ; but if he should lay upon ns more than 
I we are able to boar — ** 

t “lie will not do that; oh, Philip, he will not do that 
I Does not Ijis word say tiiat he will not ; but that with ei'ery 

* t.(Mnplation lie will make a way to escape? We must not be 
faithless, but believing, dear hosbaud.” 

But Philip seemed as thougii he were fciithless this even- 
ing. His troubles, alas ! were pressing sorely upon him. He 
was not only penniless (for the money he had brought home 
with him must all go to pay a part of his doctor’s bill), but he 
was Jn debt : he owed money for rent ; he owed a bill for 
breatl, which a compassionate baker, who knew his necessities. 
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and believed in his honesty, had let him have on credit while 
he was ill. It was not much in amount ; but it was a heavy * 
burden to him. Then his wife’s clothing, and his children’s, 
and his own, were worn, not to rags, certainly, but to scarcity 
and tenderness; and when he could refit their wardrobes, to 
say nothing of his own, was more than he could even guess. 
In addition to these causes of discouragement, he was still far 
from strong and able to do a full day's work ; anti a slight 
exposure to cold and wet might — the doctor said it would — 
bring about another illness.” 

“ I cannot help being cast down, Hannah,” he said again. j 
“‘Cast down, but not destroyed; perplexes), but not in | 
despair; persecuted, but not forsaken,’ Philip,” the wift* said, j 
soothingly and cheerfully ; “ we have not been y(*t, and 1 
don’t believe that we shall be; I don’t, indeed, dear husband.” ' 
It is well when husband and wife mutually iielp each other . 
with kind and wdse counsel, and encourage each other when | 
faith is weak, and sorrow presst*s heavily on the soul. Philip i 
felt this ; and he roused himself, if not to ch(*erfuliiess, yet to - 
I resignation, and suffered himseltf once more to ho]>e. i 

♦ ♦ * * » j 

“ Philip, you did not tell me about the gentleman you saw ! 
at the show% and who promised to come and look at your , 
flowers,” said Hannah, a few evenings afterwards, wfieu her 1 
husband returned from work, tired and still distre>sAi in ■ 
mind. 

I “ I did not like to speak about it, Hannah, for fear of a | 
disappointment. I do not set imich store on such j)romisc^ ; j 
though the gentleman had a kindly w'ay of talking, certainly. 
But lias any one been here?” , 

“ Why, Philip, have you not seen how your b(‘ds atul little i 
greenhouse have been robbed ?” his wife asked ; and if there [ 

’ was a slight sparkle in her eyes, it w'as not with impatience. ■ 
“ Xo, Hannah ; I did not look at the gjirden as 1 came in. , 
We shall have to leave it soon, and our cottage, too. If the I 
back rent is not paid in a week, I slmll have notice to leave ; 
the landlord told me so to-day.” 

The sparkle was (juenched for a moment ; but it revi^^ed 
again as she put two guineas (it was in the old fiishioned tlays 
of guineas) into her husband’s hand. “ There, Philip,” said 
she, “ you will find that you have lost a good many of ydur 
choice flowers ; but the gentleman paid well for them. He 
would not give me less ; he said that they would be fairly 
worth as much at some of the great nursery gardens, and he 
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could not think of giving lesg. Hesfiid that some of the sorts 
were very fine indeed, and that you must have taken a great 
deal of pains with your garden. He seemed to understand 
j flowers uncommonly well, Philip/* 

I Who is the gentleman ? what is his name, and where 
1 does he come from ?** the poor stone-breaker asked, witii a 
l*bewildcred look, and a voice trembling with emotion. His 
I hand trembled too, as he still held it open, with the glittering 
I coins in its palm. He might well feel bewildered, for he 
' would willingly and gladly have partai with all Ids flowers 
for a less sum than had been paid for a few of them. 

‘‘lie did not tell me his name, Philip ; but he came in a 
carriage, and said that he had a good many miles to go before 
he should be at home ; and he talked so kind and Chrisiian- 
like, l*idlip,” said the poor woman, “ that he made me look 
quite foolish, for 1 couldn’t help crying a little. It isn’t 
many kind words we have heard of late, Is it ? exce])t. from one 
: auotiier. And then the gentleman made me tell him about 
i iiovv you came to leave the squire’s gardens, and a good deal 
! more besides, — more tiian yofi would have liked me to tell if 
, you had been by, Philip ; but I could’nt help it, yon know.” 

I ‘‘ ‘ Cast down, but not destroyed !’ that was a trtie word 
yon spoke tiie other night, Hannah,” said her husi>an(l. “Let 
I us thank God first, and then Pli go and pay tlie Jaiailord his 
I rent; that will be one burden tlie less fur me to bear.” | 

! “ And oh, Pliilip!” said Hannah, if we could but always I 

1 know how, and liave faith to cast our burden on the Lord, 
j should we not lind that he is able to sustain us 
j Yes, Piiilip thought so; but somehow, lie said, his fears j 
! and doubts liad been too strong over him of late. It was a | 
I kind and tendin’ way the Lord had Uiken to rebuke him; he I 
felt that. 

Jliuniah saitl very truly that the gentleman evidently knew 1 
a great, deal about flowers ; and also, that he liad asked \ 
lier a good many questiotis, and had spoken kindly to lier. 
Mr. Lee, for he it was, had a fine country seat a dozen miles 
or more from Squire Woodlands’ park ; and he was as much 
attached to iiis gardens, if not so vain of them, as was Mr. 
Woodlands of his. He had noticed Philip Martin’s pansies 
at the horticultural show, and, as one of the judges, had 
awarded to them a prize. He had taken more ptirticular 
notice of the interview between the poor man and his former 
master, aiid the inferences he had drawn from it had not been 
in favour of' tiie squire. Philip Martin’s behaviour afterwards 
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had further excited his sympathy ; this had led to the visit to 
the cottoge. 

The questions Mr. Lee had asked the poor stone-breaker’s 
wife, were not without design. From the cottage he drove to 
Mr. AYoodlands* residence, and obtained then* an unwilling . 
testimony to the sobriety and honesty of the discharged gar- 
dener, and also to his industry and skill. There was evidently^ 
no fault to be found in him. nor ‘‘ occasion against him/’ ex- 
cepting as it was found against him “ concerning the law of 
his God.” Incidentally, Mr. Lee gleaned other information 
also respecting the Martins; and then he returned iiome with 
the flower-roots he had purchased. 

There was a post-paid letter, a few days afterwards, deli- 
vered at Philip Martin’s cottage ; and w^e will take the liberty 
of looking over the poor man’s shoiddor, as he with (iifficidty 
— not because he cannot read writing, but for another cause — j 
ascertains its contents. It was a short epistle ; but there was j 
a good deal in it. ! 

It was dated from T — Park ; and it ran thus;, — 

“Philip Martin. — Dear Sir.i— 1 am directed by Mr. Lee, r 
to inform you that he has a situation in his gardens at pr(vs<‘nt ; 
vacant ; and if it is worth your thinking about, aojl you 
should please to come over to T — Park some day, as soon ^ 
as convenient to yourself, you will belter al)le to judge 
whether the situation is likely to suit yen. You will hav<‘ 
principally to attend to the flower gardens and greenhouse' ; , 
and the wages will be twenty-one sliillings a-we<'k to begin 
witli, and a cottage to live in, rent free. Mr. L(*e wishes me 
to state this, that you may not form wrong expectations. : 
Mr. Lee wi.shes me to say also, that you nwd not trouble i 
yourself to bring testimonials of character, as iie has alreatly , 
made inquiry in the proper quarters, ami is satisfied with what ; 
he has heard. I 

“ If the situation does not suit you wdien you luive seen it : 
for yourself, and obtained further information about it, Mr. , 
Lee will, of course, pay you for lost time and expenses of [ 
journey : and if you should decide on taking it on trial, he ; 
would be willing to advance any small sum you may need to ! 
assist you in removing your family comfortably. i 

“ Mr. Lee desires me to say one thing more, which is, that 
there is the privilege of a preached gospel at T — , aiid a good 
Sunday iichool also, in ease you should like to send your chil- 
dren to it. Mr. Lee does not tell me to say, but I may»as 
well let you know, that the Sunday school is held in the 
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servant’s hall at the park, and that Mr. Lee himself is at tiie | 
head of it.” i 

letter was signed by John Dickson, as Mr. Lee’s j 
housti-stewanl. i 

! There was joy and gratitude that evening in the poor stone- | 
breakers cottage. 

“ ‘ Cast down, but not destroyed !’ ” exclaimed Philip 
; Martin, in a voice broken with emotion; persecuted, but 
i not forsaken !’ ” 

Before a week liad passed away, Philip Martin was gardener 
at T — Park ; and Hannah and lier children were settled in 
their new, home. 

G. £. S, 


CHKIST OUR SECURITY, OUR JOY, AI^D OUR CONSO- 
LATION. 

TriKiiE are three things which we require, all of winch are 
absolutely essential to our peace. As sinners, w'e need deli- 
; veraaee from the wrath of God ; as intelligent beings, we i 
need a prinoifde of true happiness; and as those who are ex- | 
posed to trial, vve need a source of consolation. r 

All these lilessings are secured to ns by Christ. He saves | 
US; he ^'ives to us peace and joy ; and he comforts us. And . 
he does all this, because he assunied 'our nature and died upon 
the cross. i 

'There is a beautiful passage in the prophecies of Isaiah 
xxxii. 2., in wldch these three blessings are ascribed to him. > 
And a man shall be as an hiding-place from the wind, and 
a covert from the tempest, as rivers of water in a dry place ; ' 
as llie shadow of a great rock in a weary land.” 

Christ is thus a secure refuge. 

Few thiri^s briijg more vividly before the mind the idea of 
extreme danger than tlie driving liurricane and the pelting j 
stofni ; and tliey are frequently spoken of in the Bible to ; 
describe the case of the sinner as, exposed to th%wrath of God, ! 
as in Psalm xi. 6; Isaiali xxviii. 15 — 18; and Matthew vii. j 
24-27. What then is the reality which is meant by these ! 
sublime and striking figures? In language the most plain and | 
j literal, man is declare<i to be exposed, in consequence of his 
transgression of the Divine law, to the awful and everlasting 
curse of God, Gal. iii. 10. There is mucli about that curse 
of which we can form but a very' imperfect idea ; but still we 
know enough to fill our minds with deep and overpowering 
alarm. The guilty and uupaidoned sinner will stand without | 
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a plea be?ore the tribunal of God for judgment, and, in the 
presence of an assembled universe, there will be })ronounced 
upon him the sentence, ‘‘Depart from me, ye cursed into,(ever- 
lasting fire, prepared for the devil and his angels,’* Malt. xxv. 
41. He is to be banished for ever “ from the prasence of the 
Lord, and from the glory of his power and he is to endure, 
in the dark abodes of the lost, an anguish which neither tongue 
can describe, nor imagination conceive. 

** Tempests of angry fire shall roll 
U])Oii the rebel worm, 

And beat iipon his naked soul 
In oue eternal storm/’ 

But behold a refuge 1 “A man shall be as an hiding-place 
from tlie wind, and a covert from the tempest.” 'i'liere is 
provided for the sinner a shelter in which the storm is for ever 
hushed,- and he may abide in everlasting peace. And it is 
“ a man” wdio affords this shelter. Tliis may at first seem 
strange. “ How,” it may be asked, “ can a man, himself a 
I feeble and guilty creature, prdtect his fellow-men from the 
wrath of God r** No mere man could do it. lint there is 
one who, whilst truly man, is much more than man. “ Tlu^ 
man Christ Jesus” is the infinite and everlasting (it^d. “ The j 
Word,” as the evangelist John tells us, ‘‘ was Cod.” j 
“And the Word was iilade flesh, and dwell amongst u.s.” 
John i. 14. He ‘‘took upon him the form of a servant,” j 
Phil. ii. 7. He assumed our human nature in order that lu‘ f 
might die for us; and though the Deity could not suffer, tlie | 
union of the Deity with the humanity gave to his sacrifice an j 
infinite efficacy. He endured the curse wlncli was due to ns, ! 
and we can therefore be freely Ibrgiven : “ lie is able to save 1 
them to the uttermost that come UTito God by him, seeing lie | 
ever liveth to make intercession for them,” Heb. vii. 25. He j 
is, besides, invested with “all power in heaven and in earth,” 
and that power is freely exercised on behalf of all those who 
believe in him.* There can therefore ari.se no storm in wdiicli 
he cannot prove an all-stifficient refuge. Trusting in him, our 
salvation is sure. 8o, in connexion with a ptussage before re- 
ferred to, in which the sinner’s danger is de<cril)ed, (Isaiah 
xxviii. 15,) it is said; “Therefore thus saith the Lord God, 
Behold I lay in Zion for a foundation a stone, a tried stone, 
a precious corner-stone he lliat believeth shall not make 
haste,” ver. 16. And in the close of the 8tli chapter of the 
Epistle to the Romans, the apostle triumphantly bids defiawce 
to the whole universe to invade the security of the soul that 

1 
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I trusts in Christ We should be deeply thankful that there is 
I provided for us such a refuge, and it should be the sinner’s 
! fixed resolve, and his earliest care, to flee “ for refuge to lay 
I hold upon the hope set before him.” 

; Christ is, moreover, the source of true happiness. 

I lie is as rivers of water m a dry place;” that is, in a 
I desert, which the psalmist describes as a ‘‘dry and thirsty 
land, where no water is.” This is a correct description of the 
, world. It offers many sources of enjoyment, but it has 
: nothing wliicli can afford tlie spirit true satisfaction ; nothing 
j whicli can meet its unutterable longings for a portion and a 
j rest. They who liave proved its joys most fully have only 
, been most deeply convinced that ail was vanity. It has no 
refrcjshing streams, at which the faint and perishing traveller 
turn drink and thirst no more. Often, indeed, his deluded 
fellow-pilgrims may cry to him and say, “ There is water, 
there is water, here ! ” Ihit when, in obedience to the call, he 
hastens to drink, he finds but a broken cistern or a poisoned 
fount, and his tliirst unslaked consumes him still. Or the pro- 
mised joy is like the mirage, which seems to the inexperienced 
tniveller in the desert a broad and ample lake, reflecting — so 
perfwt is the deception — the deep vault of heaven and the 
stunted herbage and the barren rocks of the wilderness, but 
which, aftet all, is mere illusion ; for when he reaches the 
spot, he finds nothing but the dry and burning sand. The 
simier may go if lie [ileases tliroufli the lengtii and breadth of 
‘ the earth in search of true happiness; but it will only be to 
! return witii the sad and disappointed acknowledgment, “It is 
a dry place,” 

! rJesus Christ is “as rivers of water in a dry place.” The 
same figure is employed in Isaiah Iv. 1 : “ Ho, every one 
tliat thirsteth. come ye to the waters.” It was employed, too, 
by our Lord himself, when in the last day, that great day of 
the feast, he stood and cried in the temple, “ If any man j 
thirst, let iiini come unto me, and drink.” He came not only | 
to deliver man from the guilt of sin, but also to save him from 
its misery. To every one who believes he imparts a principle 
of happiness which is fully equal to the desires and capacities 
j of the soul. It is produced and maintained by his own Spirit, 
i It results from the assurance of reconciliation to God, from a 
1 sense of the Divine favour, from communion with God, from 
! the conformity of the affections to the Divine will, from the 
1 belief of the promises, and from the hope of immortality. It 
! is abundant. There are rivers of water. The deepest 
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draughts^ cannot exhaust them. Though the whole earth 
should come to drink, those living streams of joy would still j 
flow onward, broad, deep, exhaustless. And this happiness is 
everlasting. Thase waters are intended to make glad the city 
of God, not only in time, but also in etmiity. The water 
that I shall give him shall be in him a well of water springing 
up into everlasting life,” John iv. 14. We do not speak of 
what lias been untried. Countless multitudes have drunk of 
these streams and found them most satisfying. Men of all 
orders of mind — of all peculiarities of taste — of ail degrees of ' 
cultivation — of all ages, and of every land, have united in the 



grateful acknowledgment that they found in Christ, what 
they could find nowhere else, a joy unspeakable and full of 

glory-” 

Christ is also the source of sweet consolation. 

He is as the shadow of a great rock in a weary land.” 
The allusion is still to a land of deserts and of drought. In 
such a scene the shadow of a great rock would prove most 
refreshing, because of its shelter from the scorching rays of 
the sun, and because of its delightful coolness. A weary 
traveller, in the heat of the day, would hail tlie shade of such 
a rock with scarcely less joy than the discovery of flow ing and 
abundant streams. Let both be found together, and he would 


feel as though for the time at least there were nothhig left' 
him to desire. The idea then Is, that in the sorrow's of life, 
Jesus Christ can give abuifcant refreshment and consolation. 
He is “ the refreshing of the weary,” The Spirit of the Lord 
God was upon him — *Go appoint unto them that mourn in 
Zion, to give unto them beauty for ashes, the oil of joy for 
mourning, the garment of praise for the spirit of heaviness/’ 
Isaiah Ixi. 3. He passed through the sorrows of^ his earthly 
lot, that he might be “ in all points tempted like as we are ; ” 
and that we might rejoice in the thought that “ w'e have not an [ 
High Priest which cannot be touched with the feeling of our i 
infTrinities.”* And w hatever the trial of his people ; be it sick- j 
ness, or bereavement, or poverty, or disappointment, or perse- » 
cution — he fills their hearts with peace, assures them of his j 
continued presence and sympathy, and teaches them to rejoice | 
in himself, even when all things else are gone. When his \ 
people have been most weary, tlien has “ the shadow of the 
great rock” b^en felt to be the coolest, brt>a<lest, most refresh^ | 
ing. • He has always been faithful to his ancient promise: i 
As thy days/ so shall thy strength be.” 

Header! you need that Christ should be to you all that has j 
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been described. Taking up the last thought which has been 
suggested, that of comfort in sorrow, we can assure you, that 
if you have never yet been overcome with anxiety and afflic- 
tion, and felt that you were in “ a weary land,” it is almost 
certain that there are such scenes before you — scenes in which 
the best eartiily consolations will be only like the prophet’s j 
gourd, which withered and left |im without a shadow from the 
heat. You too will need “the shadow of the great rock.” 
Sooner or later, the best sources of earthly' happiness will 
prove unsatisfactory, if they have not already done so. And 
then, unless yoif have believed in Christ, you have no shelter 
from the stormy tempest of God’s everlasting displeasure. 
Without Christ, you have no true comfort in sorrow, no solid 
happiness, and no hope for eternity. 

lint there is everything to encourage you to trust in Christ. 
He is prepareni to be to you, even now, a refuge and a joy. 
Listen to his invitations and promises. “ He that believeih 
on the Son liatii life.*’ “ If any man thirst, let him come unto 
me, and tlrink.” “ Come iintcFrae, all ye that laboffr and are 
heavy laden.” The refuge is before you: do not turn away 
from it, and madly expose yourself to the pelting of the storm, 
'riie living waters are flowing at your side ; do not seek instead 
for “broken cisterns which can hold no w'ater.” The rock 
extends its shade: do not refuse the shelter it oilers you from 
the scorching heat. But now, repent of your j)ast enmity, 
believe in Christ, and you w'ill find by happy experience that 
he is to you “ as an hiding-place from the wind, and a covert 
from the tempest ; as rivers of w^ater in a dry place, as the | 
shadow of a great rock in a weary land.” s. G. j 


THE CAMBRIC HANDKERCHIEF. | 

Founded on fact, | 

Tx one of the busiest streets of a busy city walked an elderly j 
lady, accompanied by ^ young gentleman, who had but lately | 
left school, Efjgaged in conversation, neither seemed to attend | 
to anything besides, until the crowd pressing against them i 
caused the young man to look round, when he perceived some | 
boys of, Avhat he called, suspicious appearance following their 
path. “ Ah, T must w'atch my pockets,” he said ; “1 had a 
warning when last here of what I may expect in your city.” 

“ What was it?” inquired the lady. 

“ Probably what is only a common occurrence. My India ( 
handkerchief was picked from my pocket. ‘ Sir, your handker- I 
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chief is stolen,* saiti a woman. I looked behind,. and there was* a 
youngs lad making off with it at full speed ; I followed, and if 
my fingers were not as light as his my feet were. When he 
saw that I was likely to win the race he dropped his spoils, so 
I recovered my pro|>erty ; and the little rogue might have got 
off* better than he deserved, had not a policeman witnessed the 
transaction, and provided higi with lodging gratis ; yet not 
quite so, for he had to pay by hard labotir for board and lodg- 
ing while he remained.'* 

“ And doubtless lie came out of that lodging better quali- 
fied and better disposed to pick your pock%t than he went 
in.” 

That is no affair of mine, Mrs. Hannan. My business is 
to punish a thief when I catch him. Let the chaplain reform I 
him if he can.” 

. Aided by the society tlie poor culprit will be condemned 
to during his imprisonment,** answered ]\[rs. Hannan. “Ah, 
Henry, liow' different is the end man ]>ro[)Oses in the case of 
an offender against himself, ^rom that whicli our heavenly 
I Father designs in dealing with far worse offenders. Man aims i 
only to punish ; God seeks to cbnvert.’* [ 

“ But, my good friend, you hardly expect me to stand j 
preaching in the street to every little thief whose hand I maj | 
find in my pocket.** ! 

“ No, Henry, 1 do not. But as we are all interested in the 
suppression of vice, I would have you and all others alive to 
the importance of making use of tiie means by w hich these 
poor outcasts may bc^corne respectable members of society, 
and instead of handing them over on every oecajion to the 
tender mercies of the law, endeavour to place them where 
theii;evil habits maybe checked, and their intellects culti- 
vated.** 

“ All perfectly utopian, Mrs. Harman, believe me. Show 
me a single instance in wdiich any good fruit has ever been 
found on one of these crab-stocks, and liien I may try to act as 
you desire the next time my pocket is ])icked.’* 

“ You promise me that, do you;” said Mrs. Harman, look- 
ing up earnestly to his face. 

“ I may safely,’* he replied, laughing. 

“ Well, when we arrive at the cottage I w'ill tell you a tale 
that I think will interest you.” 

This cottage, Mrs. Harman’s residence, lay at the outskirts 
of the city, and was soon reached ; and wlien she and her 
young friend were seated she began as follows : — “ You may 
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have heard, Henry, from your mother, that I was once in a 
situation different from tiiat which I now occupy ; that I was, 
in fact, almost wealthy. But with this portion of my history 
I am not going to trouble you, save only to mention that it 
was then the circumstance took place which forms the ground- 
work of my present story. I liad driven out one day in an 
open carriage to make purchases in the city, and was return- 
ing Jiome, when I had occasion to stop in a crowded thorough- 
fare, to speak to a tradesman whom I eniployed. While 
doi^^g so, I forgot that at the other side of the open carriage 
lay a basket containing some valuable articles, and out of j 
winch hung a cambric handkerchief. Having finished my 
business, I turned round just in time to see a boy, apparently i 
of about ten years of age, draw the handkerchief away, and 
he was on the point of making off with it when my servant 
caught iiim by the ragged collar of a miserable coat, and 
applying to him some not verj" complimentary epithets, was 
about handing him over to a policeman, when something in 
the boy’s countenance struck.me with compassion. He had 
not only tlie appearance of extreme want, but when detected 
in tlie theft liung his liead with shame, a burning blush spread- i 
iiig over his wasted and pallid features. ‘ Is’o, no,* John, ^ I | 
cried, ‘ do not give him up to tlie police. Let us try if we | 
cannot do something better for him than that.’ 

“ It was in vain that John declared the little vagabond de- 
I served nothing but the treadmill. I resolved to have my own 
,>vay, and to^nake an experiment with this unfortunate child. 

J told him where I lived, promising hiih a good dinner and a 
coat if lie would come to my house that evening. It would 
have amused you had you seen tlie footman’s face when *he 
heard me inviting a thief to my house, and promising him a 
reward for coming; predicting that I should soon have a visit 
from a gang of Jiousebreakers, and that this ‘ little viper’ 
would show them the way. I promised him to be cautious, 
and not to let the boj’^ see any of the house until we had proved 
him. He came an hour after, and bad I not been myself 
watching for him 1 should never have known of his arrival, for 
he hung about the back-door without courage to knock. Most 
unwillingly the cook sent him out a plentiful dinner, and I 
stood by while he ate it, or rather part of it, as he did not 
finish w^hat he got ; when I urged liim to do so, he asked leave 
to take the rest home. As yet I had asked him no questions, 
but now inqi^red where was his home? 'Whether he had 
parents, or any family living? Where his home was he w^ould 
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not tell ; but he had no father, no mother, no brother nor 
I sister ; and with much difficulty I gathered from his lips the 
j following tale: — 

‘‘ His fatlier had been a labourer, and was killed by a fall 
I from a scaffolding the preceding year, Ilis inother went out 
charing, and earned a miserable pittance, which just preserved | 
them from starvatiou. Site had died about three montlis before [ 
I met him, probably from want, and he Imd not any one to j 
look to for a meal but the owners of the lodgiiig-house, one j 
corner of a wretched garret of which he and iiis mother | 

I occupied. These people wcmld allow him to remain otily on ! 
! one condition, namely, that he would do soweihwg^ for his j 
I own support. What that something was you can eiisily guess, i 
i and he soon learned the necessity of attending to tlieir require- | 

I metits. Becoming a regular street pilferer, if he returned | 
home in the evening empty-handed he was beaten, and sent | 
i supperlesa to bed; and such had beeji hus life from the time ! 
j his mother died until I learned Ifis melancholy story. j 

! “ I was encouraged in my desire to take some ste|)K to | 

: rescue liim from destruction, by perceiving that iie was not j- 
1 yet hardened in cfiuie ; and I w'as still further encouraged by | 
seeing a gjow of pleasure on his countenance at my proposal | 
to give him a bed in an out-office, and breakfast and dinner 
every day, provided he would give up his wicked practictes, of 
, which I tried to show him tlio evil ; aial after lie* had dotje j 
I what little he was capable of in ourfarin-yard, attend a school j 
i every day- Well washed, well clad, and lookinlaf fresh and 

' strong after even one week of his iiew life, Ned C went 

j to the school, where he did full justice both to iiimself and Ids 
master. There was nothing which the master was capable of [ 
teaching, that Ned did not show he Nhoiild, after a while, be I 
capable of learning. There was one brancii of knowledge in i 
wiiich his progress gave me by far the greatest satisfaction, j 
I mean the knowledge which maketh wise unto salvation. lie » 
attended a Sunday school, and quickly evinced the deepest j 
interest in the lessons there imparted. Ills beliavhmr became j 
marked by so much propriety, he was so governed by the rules | 
of religion and morality, that he obtained, 1 may say, even the ! 
respect of those who Imd known the circumstances of his early 
life. Still as he grew up, I could often observe symptoms of 
an uneasy and unsettled mind ; and on my questioning him 
about it one day when he was just eighteen, he confes^ to 
me that the one thing he desired more than an^ other was to 
get away from the scene of his juvenile wickSness, and to 
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seek ills fortuue iti some foreign land. I could not blame 
I him, and much as I valued him as a useful and trustwortliy 
I servant, I resolved to forward his wishes by every means in 
' my power. 

j “ 1 had then some friends in America, and to them I re- 
commended Edward C . He had laid by some money 

while in my service, to which I was glad to make such an 
I addition as would provide him with a respectable outfit. The 
i morning on which he went away, he said he had a favour to 
1 beg of me ; I saw his lip tremble and his cheek flush as he told 
me what the favour was. It was only this ; that if I still had 
the remains of the cambric handkerchief, which had been the 
meajis of introducing him to me, I would allow him to take 
it with him. It would be of use to him in two ways, he said ; 
! it would remind liim of what he once \v^, and keep him 
: huml»l(3 j and it would also remind him of her who had rescued 
j him from his degraded condition, and keep him grateful. It 
: wasw itli many tears that I gave him the hamlkerchifef ; it had 
; my name embroidered on one corner; he gazed on’the letters, 
I and folding it up in paper he asked my pinyi^rs and idessings, 
I and departed. I heiird from him in two montlxs ; he had gpt 
I a situation in a counting-house. He continued to write fre- 
I cjuently, and in abotit a year I had the joy of receiving a letter 

! from liis master, informing me that Edward C was every 

I day standing higher in his confidence, and he had little doubt 
j that he would one day do well in business for himself. 

Some yeirs elapsed, and then the change in my circum- 
I stances took place, by w'hich I was plunged from affluence into 
I comparative })()verty. I had to ])art w ith everything except what 
; would enable me to furnish in the simplest style two humble 
, apartments, into which I movefl when I left my house. I 

; (5011 Id not bear to inform Edward C of the reverse I had 

undergone, and when 1 wTofe merely mentioned tliat I had 
j (ihanged my al)ode, but this w'ould not satisfy him. He begged 
to know why I had left my jdeasant home, but I evaded his 
(|uestions till 1 could ('vadethem no longer, for he accused me 
of want of confidence in him, and of keeping back something 
that he ought to know. I then told him all, at the same time 
TLssuriiig him that I was very happy, as happy as ever, and 
^ that one of ray pleiJsantest thoughts w^as that I had been the 
means of his prosperity. 

“ It was several months before I heard from him again, and 
one day, just asdl began to wonder at his silence, I w as told 
that a gentleman wanted to see me. Not feeling well, I was 
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unwilling to aiimit stningers, and sent to request that he would 
send up his name. The servant brought in reply, not a cartl, 
but a small parcel, which when I opened it 1 found to contain 

the cambric handkerchief! It was Edward C . After 

the receipt of my last letter he had been prevented coming 
home at once by the necessity of arranging a large amount of 
business in the concern, of which he was noAv a junior partner. 
The moment he was free, he set out for Europe at»d came to 
me. I need only add there was no service w liich he couhl 
offer that lie did not u-armly and affectionately press upon me, 
hut the utmost he could prevail upon me to accept was a 
long lease of this pretty little cottage, with tfie adjtuiiiiig 
garden and field, when^ I live with every neetlful comfort, and 
possessing the ability to show kindness to the pr>or ami the 

afflicted. Edward C returned to America, taking the 

cambric handkerchief with liim, and he does not allo\v me to 

! forget him.” 

i Well,’ Mrs. Harman, yours is really a very interesting 
story,” said her young guest, and has made me f(‘el that if 1 
had that poor bo;^ w'hom I handed over to the ]>oIi(’.e, I should 
be much disposeti to see if some means could not be adopted 
for endeavouring to reclaim him.” E. f. ci. 


PRAYER FOR OCR COUNTRY. 


i No right-minded man can lie indifi’en^ut to the welfare of }ii> ! 
j ow'/i country. Its soil may lie less fertile, and its climate less 
i brilliant than those of other lands, and there may be connected I 
wdtii it some social evils from which others are free; but vStill it 
is his country, and he loves it, and his prayers for its prosperity 
blend with those which he offers for his own welfare. 

“ Breathes there the man with son 1 so dead, 

TRat never to liiniselt’ hatli said, 

This is my own, my native land?” 

If we have only our own good in view, We should still seek 
the welfare of our own native land. Tlie children of Israel 
were commanded, when in captivity, to pray for tfie peace of 
the city to which they had been carried captive, because in ita 
well-^ing they should have peace. We are bound by the tie 
of brotherhood to all mankind. There is no man existing 
whom it is not our duty to love, and for whom we are not 
bound to pray ; but our kindly offices and players are espe- 
cially demanded for our fellow countrymen. And if there be 
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I one land on the earth which especially deserves the love of her 
j .that land is Britain. And one of the most effectual 
j methocls in which that love can be displayed, is prayer for it. 
j There is much in present circumstances to render us specially 
earnest in the presentation of such prayer. We are engaged in 
I war ; and, take whatever view of it we may, that is a calamity 
I to be deeply deplored. There has been hitherto, it is true, 
much occasion for thankfulness, for our arms have^ not sus- 
tained any reverse which is worthy of the name, and looking 
forward to the future, w^e see no reason for misgiving or despair. 

1 Still it is no slight calamity which lias befallen us. It is a 
calamity to have tiiose passions fostered which are called out 
by war, and to have men’s attention withdrawn from the 
peaceful pursuits of useful industry and knowledge, and from 
the engagements of Christian benevolence, that they may think 
of* conflict and storm and siege. It is a calamity that so many 
of our fellow-countrymen should be exposed to the perils of 
warfare, that so many thousands should have perislicd, some ! 
by the sword of the enemy, aj:id multitudes by privation and 
disease ; that so many wives have been Widow^ed, so many I 
chihlren orphaiKxi, and so many families desolated. It is a 
calamity that so many, not only of our fellow-countrymen and t 
our allies are perisliing, but that our enemies — men endowed as 
well as ours(*lves with lunnaii sympatfiies, and bound as well ! 
as we by tlie tenderest ties of father, mother, wife and child — i 
should be cut off in tiie midst of their days, and dismissed to 
their account from the excitement and horrors of the battle- 
field. "And it is still further to be deplored that there is as yet 
little prospect of peace. The contest still ra^es, and we do 
j not know what may be the result. ^ 

Now there are very different ways in which these events are 
I regarded. IVIany are di^osed to look entirely to what is 
I human, and to the designs of men, forgetting that there is 
I anotlier and a higher hand concerned. Some think only of the 
ambitious man whose unrighteous encroachments on the terri- 
I tory of his neighbour induced the defence of the oppressed, and 
; say that but for him there would still have been peace. Others 
condemn every step which has been taken by ourselves and our 
allies, as totally needless and unwarranted. Others still, 
whiLst maintaining that the w'ar itself is a just one, find much 
to censure in its management, and affirm that many of the 
evils we lament might have been obviated by common prudence 
and foretiiought. But whatever opinion we form of these i 
points, the duty and the necessity of cdhtinual prayer remain * 
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unaffected. A specific direction may be given to our prayers 
by the views we respectively entertain, but still thertlifiboiild I 
be offered by every man who truly loves bis country most ! 
earnest and persevering prayer that we may again rejoice in j 
the blessings of peace. 

^But,” it may be said, “of what avail is prayer? Can we 
suppose that'Ood will alter his plans, or interpose with some 
special Ixercise of power, because we ask him ? Is it Hkely 
that He whose government and care ext^iid not to a few fami- 
lies only, but to nations and tlie world, and whose plans are so 
vast that whole ages are necessary for their accomplishmeni, 
will alter his purposes because his creatures, proverbially 
short-sighted and ignorant, pray ?’* We do not profess to be 1 
able to explain how it is that the steady prosecution of his | 
stupendous designs harmonizes with his regard to tl)e prayers 
of his people, but that they do harmonize we have not the 
slightest doubt. Admit that the great ends of Providence ar(‘ 
attained by a system of closely connected agencies, all moved 
at his bidding, may not prave** be amongst the niighti(<t of 
tiK>se agencies — agencies without which the results tliemselves 
would fail? 

> But not perplexing ourselves with reasonings like these, we 
might appeal to commands^ en]o\xi\iv;^ prayer as a duty — tf) 
promiles, assuring us of answers to prayer — Imt es[)ecially to 
imtauces which God himself has put on record of availing 
prayer. He has not only heard prayer when men have offered 
it for themselves, but when they have pleaded as intercessors 
for others, and have committed the interests of whol^ nations 
to his care. 

Look ^ Abraham, interceding for the devoted cities of th*e 
plain. Those cities are doomed to destruction, and Go<f does 
not conceal his purpose from the mtn whom he condescends to | 
call his friend. The heart of the patriarch yearns over the , 
multitudes who are included in that terrible sentence of death, 
and he would fain snatch them from destruction. He draws | 
nigh and pleads that if in Sodom there be but fifty righteous, : 
for the sake of those fifty the city may be spared — and the ' 
prayer is heard. Again he pleads that if there lack but five 
of the ^fifty, the judgment may be withheld, and again the ; 
prayer is heard. Emboldened, as it is right he should be, he ! 
pleads again, that if there be but forty, thirty, twenty, and even | 
ten righteous men in the city, the tempest may be restrained, j 
and each gtoccessive ii^quest to the very last is granted, and had 
there been ten rightebus in the city it would have been spared, i 
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The chihiren of Israel are in the desert, having just left j 
behk^ tliem the liouse of tiieir bondage. !^fore them is the f 
Red Sea, with its deep and mighty waters, and in close pursuit j 
the armies of Egypt bent on their recapture or their desiruc- ; 
j tion. Their leader feels the weight of Jiis charge, and, con- ' 
cerned alike for the salvation of Israel and the glory of God, | 

I lifts up his earnest prayer to heaven. “ Wh^elbre criest thou 
! unto me?” is the rejdy ; “ speak unto the children of Israel that : 

I they go forward!” And, lo! the waters divide and become a 
wall on the right hand and %n the left, and Israel passes 
through in safely. And as they stand on the further shore in I 
the morning’s dawn, they see the returning waters engulfing ! 
the chariots and horsemen of Pharaoh, and the hosts of Egypt i 
sank like lead in the mighty waters. It is the^tfulfiMent of I 
])romise and the arnswer to prayer. ! 

There is arrayed agaiiist Jerusalem an Assyrian array of j 
nearly two hundred thousand men, and its leader sends his in- ! 
solent messengers to Hezekiah and his people, telling them ' 
that as other gods had failed deliver their worshippers from i 
Assyria, so would their boast in Jehovah prove a vain confi- ' 
dence. 'i'he king of Judah has n^army which he crd send 
forth against that mighty host, anu all human help is vaiU. | 
Hut his resource is prayer. He seruls a message to the prophet ! 
Isaiah, urging him to pray. And then, himself entering the • 
house of ( i 0(1, he spreads Sennacherib s letter before the Lord i 
and prays. And his prayer brings down deliverance from | 
heaven, for the messenger of death passes through the camp j, 
of the Assyrians, and in one night one hundred and eighty-five i 
thousand are slain;*^ and fludah is delivered. Who, with in- | 
stances like these before him, can dispute fora moment tliat j 
there is a God in heaven who hears and answers prayer? ! 

We ofteti think and speak with feelings of mingled satisfao- ; 
tion and exultation of our country’s greatness. Very likely if \ 
many pe(>}»le were asked to specify the causes to which, under i 
God, we owe that greatness, the reply would be, “We owe 
it in part to the care of wise, faithful rulers, who have from 
time to time guided the h6lm of our national afiairs ; in part 
to our armies and navies, which have driv^en back the enemy 
who would have invaded our island home, and which have ex- 
tended our conquests far and wide ; in part to that spirit of 
enterprise which has so largely expanded our commerce, and 
enriched^ us with the resources of the world; in part to our 
( civil institutions, which, take them for all in all, surpassed 
by none besides ; in part to our literaf^re, full of noble and , 
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fpirit'Stirrmg thoughts, expressed in a language which has 
grafted on its strong and racy Saxon not a few of the trcRSures 
of other tongues.” And should find no fault with such an 
j enumeration. These are some of the secondary ^uses which 
! have raised us 16 oi^r present position ^amongst the nations, 
j But we should add another; mightier than all, sanctifying ail, 
blessing all, ’W'lll ^be found the prayers of the holy — the prayers 
of men, many of them unknown to the world, but who, some- 
times in the dwellings of the lowliest poverty, and sometimes i 
in caves of the earth, and som^imes in diui^Cons, liave })ourefl { 
fortli their earnest prayers that God would bless their land, j 
We could better dispenste with our armies and mighty navies, j 
than we could dispense with the earnest prayers of tiie i>elieving j 
church of God ; for such prayers prevail with Omnipotence, | 
and move the hand that moves the universe.” 

We can every^ one of us pray. Let tj^s then pray tliat GfxJ 
; would still smile as he so graciously smiled in times past ; 
! on our beloved country ; Tet us pray for the speedy restoration 
I of peace ; and let us pray that amidst all the. changes of tl»is 
i changing world the kingdom of God may cbrae, and his will j 
} may be done on earth as^jt is in heaven. [ 


' POOR MARY. 

I 

About noon, when the bell rang for an hour’s c(^ssation of 
. labour, two chihireii might be seen near the premises on v^llich 
John Willis was employed, waiting* with iiis dinner. When j 
j the weather was fine, he ied die way » to a grassy hillock j 
I anvidst a space of uneven ground on siile for building, and i 
there seating himself with the children, disjiosed of the ecu- ! 
tents of the little old basket, and bright tin cati| which had 
‘ been prepared for Ids meal. Whatever the food might be, it 
I was carefully cooked ; but if the basket were old, tin* platter 
j cracked, the cup short of a handle, llie fault lay with Willis 
himself, who made no scruple of smashing his own goods and 
chattels, whenever it suited his drunken mood ; for Ids house 
was a drunkard's home, his possessions were pawned or. sold 
for debts or drink, and the heart of bis suffering wife was 
almdit broken in liel pleas, hopeless sorrow. < 

j Of the two children who waited while he took Ids dinner, to 
I bring which was the only way pf securing his perflmiiance of 
ia full dayfc work, one was a tall, pale, thoughtful girl of 
[ thirteen or fourteen, ^»and the other a smiling, bright little 
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I creature between three ancf four years old, known by the pet 
i name of Lilly. 

I “Is it nice, father?” asked the little child, as Willis 
I seemed to enjl^ his meal. . j 

I “ Well, yes, it*s pretty good, but perhapt not quite so tasty j 
j as it is sometimes.” I 

I “Mary co(^ked it,” said the child, “and niofher told her ? 
! how to do it.” 1 

“ your mother worse?” ask^ Willis, looking at Mary. i 
“ Yes, father, IV afraid soi^ She could not stand this I 
morning, when she tried to get up.” i 

“ Did you go for a doctor, as I told ^you?” j 

! “Mother thought j)erhaps she Mould soon be better, and ! 
she M'as afraid — ”• 

“ Afraid of wliat ?” 

j “ That she might iiot„.be able to pay him, nor to get the 
i medicines,” replied Mary, hesitatingly, 

I “'Oh, nonsense! I can ])ay him. ^ I have a )yhoie week's | 

' work, and more if . But ev and take tlte doctor with you ■ 

home, and tell him I’ll pay him honestly every penny. Mind | 
you (»o as I say, M'iihout asking your i^otlier any more al>out ' 
it. Has she got some dinner ?” 

! “ It was all put into the basket, except a bit of crust,” said ; 

i Lilly. ^ ^ i 

■ Mother has no appetite,” said Mary, quickly, the tears | 

' springing to her eyes. „ | 

(/ome and taste Mary’s c<x)kery,” said the father, drawing ! 
Lilly towards him, arid offering to feed her. But the child, I 
gii'/,ing timidly into her sister’s face, shrank from the kindness. I 
** J^et us take it home for mother,” siiid she. j 

• “ Eat it dear, if father wishes,” said Mary. “ Poor | 

, mother can’t touch it.” j 

I Lilly accbrdingly ate the remainder of the dinner, and the i 
two sisters turned iiomeward. i 

“ 'I'ije doctor is coming by and by to see you, mother,” j 
Mary, gently kneeling down by the straw pallet on which h^ 
motlier w»as lying, “ and perhaps he will be ^le to cure you 
soon.’* 

‘ The poor woman tried to smile on the hope-lighted counte- 
nance that beamed tenderly upon her. “As it pleases ^bd, 
tny dear JMary ; He knoM^s best.” And, alas ! Jlary also 
seemed to know wliat would be best, that “ to depart and be 
with Christ,” whom she loved, far away from the misery whi^h 
had brought her to her present state, m4s “ far better ; ” but 
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tii«n what would become of he/ helpless children ? Poor 
Mary’s heart was full, and she hastened to employ herself, to 
hide the bitter tears which^ would no lon^ be repressed; j 

It was evening #hen Dr. M — arrived, and he was soon i 
interested in his new patient. ' 

Mary followed him anxiously, as with a thoughtful look he 
came from the inner room. “ You can cure her, sir ; she will 
soon be better, won’t she ?” asked Mary. 

“She is very wciak,” said- he, e\^asivelJJ^ “ She ne^s — ” 
He paused, and looked round liim. 

are very poor, sir, but I hope we can get the 
medicine?” ' 

“Yes, yes, I will take care of that, but you need other 
assistance. Surely yrui have some friends ; -do they know tliat 
your mother is very ill ?'* 

“ We have been helped, sir, until dur friepds can’t do any 
more for ns,” said Mary, with burning cheek and quiver- 
ing lip. . 

“ Poor child! perhaps we oan make more friends then, able 
and willing to help you ; but I see there is something wrong ; : 
ther^ is always a cause for such a state of tilings as I 
around me. But I will not a^k you now : we will try first to 
do something for your mother,” 

The kind voice, and promise of help, went to Clary’s heart; 
but ere she could utter her thanks^ a loud, lumbering, grum- 
bling noise was heard, the house door flew open, and John 
Willis staggered in, scarcely able to stand. 

Lilly flew into her sister’s arm.s, Mary turned pale as death, 
and a long, deep sigh was heard from the inner room. Thus 
was revealed the cause of the poverty and destitution around, 
and the history of the decline and fall of temporal prosperity* 
and domestic comfort, in a once thriving and hap|w family. 

Dr. M — was answered. He saw through it all, and with a 
gli^nce at Willis of anger and disgust, he left the house. 
In less than an hour he was there again, with his kind and 
Christian daughter, bearing restoratives and nourishment for 
the exhatisted Jbvalid ; and Mary, whose thin pale face excite^l 
scarcely less concern, was compelled to share their kindness. 

But Mrs. Willis did not improve ; and notwithstanding the 
daffy care she now experienced, it was evident that sorrow and 
hardship, want and ill treatment, had done their worst, and 
she was sinking fast. But shCj was not ign(*rant of the happy 
secret wlflch made the approaching change a blessed one to 
her believing heart. Now how she thanked God that hbr 
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three dear boys slept in their little graves, instead of being j 
left to the control and example of a drunkard I And for the j 
others, oh who dares to doubt the faithfulness of Him who has 
promised ‘^graee to help in tune of neod/* when the dying ■ 
mother was able to commit two tender children to his guar* 
dian care under circi^mstances like these, and to be at peace 
' concenniig them, assured of his provident and' protecting 
j love ? 

I “ Mary, my dear child,” said she one day, summoning reso- 
, I lutioid to speak of what she knew must inflict the keenest pang 
! on her affectionate daughter; “1 need not ask you to take 
cafe of Lilly. 1 know you will do that ; but — ^\our father, 
Mary, will you try to bear with him, and be kind to him in ' 
spite of everything, and stay with him as long as possible? : 
Spo^'ik to him too sometimes, when he seems sorry for what is j 
past, about (lod’s promise to those who w'ish to amend, that j 
j ‘ sin shall not have dominion’ over them, if they will only go I 
i to him to be kept from it. Oh, remind him meekly and | 
j kindly, that ojily Ood’s Holy Spirit dwelling in us can keep * 
j any of us from sin ; and when he sees you patient and for- ■ 
I bearing, inort; so perliaps than I have been, he may see that it 
j is real and true tliat religion does give victory over everything. ' 
Teach Lilly to love him, and to be quiet and obedient when | 
I he comes borne. Tray for him, Mary ; God has taught you to * 
j pray, and in time he will hear and answer you. And doltiot 1 
I mourn for me. I am going to a happy home. Such peace is ' 
*1 there, such love and blessedness! Oh, can it be indeed j 
j for me | 

j “Yes, it is indeed for you ! Nothing is too good or glorious 
j for those who come to God by Jesus Christ,’* said the kind 
j voice of the doctor’s daughter, who bad softly entered the 
I room, and who observed a marked change, v^ hich suggested an 
impression that the hour of entrance to that rest was near at 
f Iiand for the sufferer. 

; Mary was sobbing in an agony of distress, and Miss M— , 
at The mother’s request, lifted little Lilly from her mattrass to 
receive the last kiss and blessing; soon aSe^ which, Mrs. 
Willis became unconscious, and when her husband reeled 
home at anidnight, it was to find Mary and her sympathizing 
friend gazing on the pale face in breathless anxieiy, watchitg 
if yet again a look of love might unclose the eyes, or a word 
of hope and peace escape the lips. But it was all over/ and 
tlie wretched man was sobered mad awed by the unexpected 
, scene. 
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j Willis had not believed the account giveji to him of the 
i real state of his wife's health, and had manifested little syni- 
f pathy in her short illness, deeming himself particularly praise- 
: worthy if he worked all day, and only drank to intoxication in 
j the evening. He was shocked at this unexpected crisis, and 
his grief was violent and uncontrolled f^)r a time. Mary did 
! her utmost to sootiie and comfort him, and Lilly would climb 
upon his knee, and wipe away his tears with lier pinafore, and 
ask him to love her ‘Mike poor mother, who cbuld not love 
her any more now.” 

For a little while he was sober and ijidustrious, and took 
Lilly to church, and seemed to wish to be an altered man : 
but again bad habits and bad compaiiions gained the ascen- 
dancy, and again he was to be found at tlie public, house, 
drinking, quarrelliritr, and sometimes fighting, and returning 
to his terrified children in a state of frenzy or stuj)i(lity. Often 
would iMary go to meet him on his way from work, and Lilly 
I would soiiietim(3s entice him past tlie public iiousc doors ; but j 
; he u.sually slipfied away, and then Mary, in dread of some i 
I accident, sough||4iim again at night, as her mother had often | 
done before her, 

I Things grew and worse, and hut for the untiring 

' kindness of Miss M — and her friends, the motherless childr(*n j 
I might hav^ starved. Mary's heart almost i'ailed iier, but her I 
; G(^ did not, and she often recalled her mother’s charg(\ anti ' 
; praytid for her father, and for grace and guidatice in her tryijjLT 
i lot. She grew tall and thin, and more fragile tlimi ever; she ’ 
i missed, more than language could exipress. the counsiils and , 
i encouragement of her dear mother, and seemed to desire otily 
I to follow her as she followed Christ, who loved Iter, and made : 

, her ail she had been. 

! One cold, wet, miserable night, Willis was later than usual, | 
j and Mary opened the door to li^jfen for his nneertain footstep. ; 

, Several times she had met him and guided his way J)ast a deep * 
j excavation, dangerous to heedless passengers; and the dread | 
j of an accident there now possessed her mind. Time passed on. j 
j Mary thougl^t of her mother, and of that frightful pit where I 
j her father might be killetl in a moment, and pass into eternity 1 
j ill the midst of his sins. Then hesitating no hmgei, leaving | 
Lilly asleep, and drawing her thin shawl round her,i|lie wenf 
i out in fast falling rain to seek her father. She reached las 
[ favdurlte resort, where, with boisterous merriment and mut- 
j tered curses, a group of men'^ere just issuing from the house, 
i Willis was amclig them, and as the others turned on their* 
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different w^ys, he was left alone, endeavouring to support him- 
self by the walls of the houses as he crept along. 

“ I will lead you, father,’* said Mary, timidly toudiing his 
I arm. 

I “ Mary !” said he starting, and recognising her by the light 
j of the street lamp. What have you come out for?” 

To prevent you from falling down that dangerous pit, f 
I father. Let us make haste, for it is very wet.” 

What makes you so frightened about me?” grumbled he, ^ 
leaning his clumsy weight on the frail arm of his shivering 
I child. . 

“ Mother bade me do everything I can for you, father,” 
i said I^Iary, in a meek, faltering voice, that pierced like a sword 
I to the drunkard’s heart. He spoke not another word, but 
I w^alked more steadily on, and they reached home safely. 

The next day Willis went out as usual, not observing the 
effort with which Mary prepared his breakfast ; but Lilly 
went to meet him at rnid-day wdth the news that she was very 
ill. A violent cold had settle^ upon her ; and in alarm, the 
conseien(‘(‘-8tricken parent sought the medical friend who bad 
nrmi.Htered so kindly to his departed wife. 

••It is a vtTy severe attack,” said Dr. M-^. Do you know 
, how she took cold?” 

‘‘Yes sir, it was in caring too much for me,” Mid Willis, 
covering his face, and weeping bitterly. 

“ Uniiappy man! Your wife, and now your child, your 
noble, self-denying child l—you have destroyed their bodies, 
i you cannot ruin their souls, but what will become of your \ 

; own ? May God help you to amend,” | 

; JiiHaiu Illation set in, and Mary’s recovery w^assoon found to 1 

be hopeless. Her wretched fatlier’s distress was now not pas- j 
sionate and fitful, hut deep and solemn; and the kind friends j 
; who watched in tender interest over his child, trusted that this | 
V\ terrible lesson would not be in vain. After some days, the i 
I speak a few loving words to him 

‘ and to her little sister, to thank Dr. and Miss M — for all 
i Ipicir care; and vihispering of her tmst in Je^s, and her re- 
union witli lier mother, she paAed away in a quiet sleep. 

Lilly was a year older now, and better able to compreliend 
her loss ; and wlien Miss M — w^ould have taken charge of her 
for a time, and Willis gave her leave to go if she wished it, 
the child declared that she would^ather “ stay with poor father,^ 
and help him to be good.” Am sh(» accompanied him to his 
f work, watched near while he was employed, led him resolutely 
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home, and refused to be left without him for an fiour. She 
made him read the Bible to her, hear her pray tl)e little prayer 
which her mother and Mary had taught her, and seemed like 
a guardian angel to the penitent man. Sometimes she led him j 
to the spot where his wife and daughter were laid, and when ! 
he mourned over the coiisequenoes of his sin, she reminded | 
him that they were happy now, for they loved Jesus Christ, j 
and he gave them his good Spirit.*' j 

Thus passed many months, and the consequences of sobriety j 
I and industry b^gan again to be seen, even in Willis’s desolate 
home. But one evening, as he returned from work, the old 
temptation came over him, and his step lingered near the door 
of a public house. Lilly felt the inclination to pause in tlie 
slackened grasp of his hand,' and endeavoured to draw him 
past. But in vain. 

You are not going in there, father,” cried she, with a faqe 
of terror, 

“ Only a minute, dean I am thirsty, but we won’t stop.” 

I cannot. go there. Oh no, indeed I cannot,” cried | 
Lilly, struggling in his hand. j 

“ Yes, you shall go in ’^tith me,” said Willis angrily, drag- ! 
ging her on to the step, and pushing open tlie door. 

Lilly ©eased her resistance, and became instantly so passive, 
that her lather looked down upon her face to read tlie cause ; 
one piteous imploring expression of anguish met his gaze, her 
lip quivered, and her little frame trembled with agitation, as j 
in a voice of touching plaintiveness she murmured \\ ith a rush | 
of tearsy^ Poor Mary.” i 

Willis started as if a musket had been fired past his ear ; 
and retreating from the door, he strode home in utter forget- 
fulness of the little feet that were trying their best to keep up 
with his pace* Then he sank upon his knees, thhriked God ! 
for deliverance, and prayed. “And never since that hour,” | 
said he, when narrating his little story to an interested listener, 

“ have I set foot within those scenes of temptation and ruin ; 
and by God’s help, sir, I never will.” 

Doubtless tiie struggle between the new principle of Divine f 
grace by which there is good rSason to believe that Willis was | 
now actuated, and longJndulged habit (aided by tlie ever- i 
ingenious excuses of his old nature, and the treacherous seduc- j 
„ tioiis of the enemy of souls), was long and terrible, ainl perhaps ! 
pften recurred when least exp^ted ; but, as his believing wife | 
had said, and as “ poor Mary ^ had sometimes ventured to* re- I • 
iterate for his encouragement and her own, “ True religion i 
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does give victory over every, thing,’’ and to those who seek not 
only jiardon of sin, but deliverance from temptation at ^the 
invigorating source of strength to resist it, and claim.^,^ ** grace 
i to help in time of need,” the promise is sure, “Sin shall not 
have ^minion over them,” they shall never struggle alone nor 
in .vain; but their faithful God and Saviour, who begins his 
good work at the root of the matter, will complete it lo their 
present peace and everlasting salvation. When the Holy 
Spirit, whose subjugating power no sinner ever sought in vain, j 
^ undertakes the contest against corruption in the heart, tempta- j 
tion in the world, and the enemy who works by both, there is I 
no habit too inveterate, no lust too strong, to main tain its 
ground either in the will or the conduct, against the influence 
of his persevering and conquering grace. What encourage- 
ment! what hope ! Nothing is too hard for the Lord, nothing 
too difficult for our God ; and it is ever his good pleasure to 
b^tow, what the lost and helpless in conscious need come tp 
him and ask for. b. t. 


LOSSES BY RELIGION. 

“ Godliness is profitable unto all things, having promise of the life that 
now is, and of that which is to come.*' — 1 Tim. ir. 8. 

Near London there dwelt an old couple ; in early life they 
had been poor; but God blessed their industry, and they were ; 
liviug in a comfortable retirement, when one day a stranger ) 
called on them to ask their subscription to a chanty. The 
old lady had but little religious feeling, and still wankered 
after some of the sabbath earnings and easy shillings which 
Thomas had forfeited, from regard to the law of God ; so when 
the visitor asked their contribation she interpo^d, and said, 

“ Why, sir, we have lost a great deal by reli^on, since we 
first began ; my husband knoWs that very well ; have we not, 
Thomas?” • j 

After a solemn pause, Thomas answered, “ Yes, Marj^, we j 
^»ave ; before I got religion, Mary, I>had an old slouched liat, ' 
a tattered coat, and mended shoes and stocking ; but I have 
lost them long ago. And, Mary, you know that,' poor as I 
was, I had a habit of getting drunk aid quarrelling with you ; 
and that, you know, I have lost. And then I had a burdened 
cofiscience, and a wicked heart, and ten thousand guilty fears ; ^ 
but all are lost, completely lostj^^nd, like a millstone, cast into 
the deepest sea. And, Mary, you have been a loser too, 
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though not so great a loser as myself. Before we got religion, 
Mary, you had a washing-tray, in which you washed for hire ; 
but sinofe then you have lost your washing-tray ; and you had 
a gown and bonnet much the worse for wear, but you have lost 
them long ago : and you had many an aching heart concerning 
me at times ; but ^^se you happily have lost ; and I could 
even wish that you had lost as much as I have lost ; for what 
we lose by reli^on will be an everlasting gain.” The inven- 
tory of losses by religion runs thus: — A bad character — a 
guilty conscience — a troublesome temper — sundry evil habits | 
— and set of wicked companions. The inventory of ] 
BLESSINGS GAINED BY RELIGION INCLUDES ALL THAT IS 
WORTH HAVING IN TIME AND ETERNITY. Hamilton, 

“ Happy is that people, that is in such a case : yea, happy is that 
people, whose God is the Lord.” — Psalm cxliv. 15. 


COMING. TO JESUS. 

“ Dear Lord, look down from heaven on hi^h, 

Behold a sinner, d(X>med to die. 

Trembling before thy throne. 

Vengeance hangs o^er iny guilty head. 

Can Jesus* blood, for sinners shed, 

For my dark sins atone ? 

I dare not hope. — Offended God, 

Well 1 deserve thy chastening rod. 

Oh, whither shall I flee? j 

;; I fear thy pardon now to crave.’* ; 

Sinner! I died thy soul to save, : 

Thy guilt was laid on me. I 

Though blaolv thy sins, I all forgive ; 

Only, believe, and thou slialt live. i 

Spirit ril bestow: 

Thine heart shall be his loved abode.” ; 

“ Jesus, my Saviour and iny God, j 

How great the debt I owe ! I 

Help thou mine unbelief, 0 Lord ; 

The riches of thy grace afford — 

The fulness of thy love. 

Oh, guide and guard me by thy hand, 

And lead me to me promised land, 

The sinless laud above.” 

H. r. 
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THE EIGHT BELLS AND THEIR VOICES, 

PART 1. 

Not joyful voiccfe, nor merry voices, but mel^chdly and sad 
are the voices of the Eight* Bells. They have been heard for 
many years, but never have they discoursed sweet music ; but 
rather tiie wails of wretchedness and woe. Let us recall some 
of these voices. 

It was on a winter’s evening, in Henry Ekworth’s early 
childhood, that the first voice of the Eight Bells fell upon his 
ear. lie was seated by a comforta^e fireside at home, close 
to his mother’s knee, when one entered the room with a tale of 
horror which thrilled through his young heart, though its IbU 
import was imperfectly comprehended then. It was a tale of 
death. An unh|ippy lady had that day been found lifele;^ in 
a neighbouring river, and report spoke of self-destruction* 
i . Novsmjulu, ijasa. 
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Henry had seen that lady, had heard Jher speak, had re- 
ceived trifling gifts, from her hand. Terrible it was to him to 
think of that hand as cold in death — and such a death ! 

“ Tiie Eight liells caused it V* said Henry’s gentle mother, 
as she broke out into sorrow ihil lamentations. If it had not 
been for the Eight Bells, this might never have happened 

Henry did not understand the connexion betw^ii the Eight 
Bells and the ladv^ violent -and sad death. * 

The next day tne child walked by Ms moUier^s side, and 
with her entered a house of mourning. He clung closer to her 
^and when the threshold was passed, for a painful scene was 
before them. 

He saw a group of children, gathered rotiiid a sniall. 
smouldering fire — a fire, it seemfed, without heat. The little 
ones looked scared and awed ; traces of tears w ere on their 
faces; but the first odtburst of grief had ceasetl. Otic only, 
the eldest, sobbed as though her heart would break when j 
Henry’s mother epohe kiiKily and compassionately to lier, in j 
subdued whispenug. 'She was f^fair and lovely girl, hut tliin | 
and sorrow- worn. Henry’s mother bad a basket iti her hand, i 
and from it she took food, and offered it fo the cliihiren ; and, | 
oh, how eagerly they dlutched it ! How^ hungry they must | 
be !” thought the wondering child. i 

The unhappy children were thinly Mad, and t he room bore 
the look of abject poverty. The uncarpeted door, tlie worn- 
out thrushes of the chairs, the small and cracked looking- 
glass hung against the wail — if it had not been cracked it 
would uo^ have been there — everything spoke of destitution. 

As Henry’s mother spoke coniforting w ords to tlie potn chil- 
dren, an inner door slowly opened*, and a woman mysteriously 
beckoned to the visitor, who, rising to the summons, would 
have left hfer fcwy behind, but that he clung still closer to her 
— terrified, he knew not why. 

After a moment’s thought, the mother move<l slowly on, 
gently leading her boy. They ascended to an upper room, 
and there, on a bed, lay the lifeless body of the drowned lady, 
clothed in its c*dlin dress. Oh, how sharp and pinched the 
features! how. deep and hollow the eyes I how thin and sharp 
the lips! Henry looked^ into his mother’s face; she was 
weeping bitterly ; and the boy, wondering what it all could 
ipean, wept too. 

They retired from the chamber silently ; and when they re- 
entei^d the room below, a man was there in a soiled and rusty 
coat. He was dirty and unshaven, and his watery eyes glared 
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restlessly on all aroynd him. He was seated by the fire, with | 
his liaridvS on his knees ; and his children — for he was the father i 
of tlie children there — had dispersed themselves hither and 
thither, Henry looked at the unhappy man, and dimly recdgn 
nised in him a gentleman whom he had sometimes met when he 
w^as walking witii his mother; but surely it could not be the 
same ! ^ 

Yes, the sa^ie gentleman, for his mother spoke to him by 
name ; and Henry remembered the name^; and it was the 
name of the lady, too, who now lay pale and in the room 
above. Tim man groaned deeply* when Henry’s moiher spake, 
and tears fell fast down his cheeks; but. he answered not a 
word. 

Oh, liow glad the child was to escape freai that wretched 
dwelling ! 

Tliey passed, on their way homeward, a house in the street, 
in front of wliicli was suspei.ded a large sign-board, gaily 
painted. Henry looked up at the sign, and his mother looked 
up too, and* sight'd deeply. It was the &lgn of the Eight 
Bklls. There were sounds <?f laughter and music within, as 
they hurried by its open door; and Henry wondered what his 
mother had nn ant last evening when she said, If it had not 
been for the Eight Bcdls tliis might never have happened V* 
What had tlie Eight Bell^to do with the poor lady’s fearful 
death ? 

That evening Henry’s father called him to his side, and 
pointing to a pas^-age in the Bible which lay open before him, 
he said, “ Read, my son.” x\nd Henry read, ‘‘ W^ho hath woe ? 
who hath sorrow ? w ho hath contentions ? who hath babbling? 
who hath wounds without cause? wdio hath reSness of eyes? 
They tliat tuny Jong at the wine ; they that go to seek mixed 
wine. Look not thou upon the wine when it is red, when it 
giveth his colour in the cup, when it moveth itself aright. 
At the last it biteih like a serpent, and slingeth like an add«^.” 

Henry’s father then guided ids son’s eye to another passage 
on the same page, and tlie boy read, “ Hear thou, my son, and 
be wise, and guide thine heart in the way. Be not among 
wine bibbers ; among riotous eaters of flesh ; for the drunkawl 
and the glutton sliall come to poverty.” > 

Henry’s father then turned over the pages of the Bible till 
he came to a part of the New Testament ; and once more he 
pointed to a verse, a^id Henry went on reading : “ Nor thieves,^ 
nor covetous, nor drunkards^ shall inherit Ih# kingdom of God.” 

The father took the child on his knee^ and said, ‘‘ The mm 
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whom you saw to day in that sorrowful house, is a drunkard. 
He was once a happjr man, and the lady whom you saw lying 
dead, was his loving wife, and the mother of those poor hungry 
children. Then they bad a comfortable home, and everything 
pleasant about them ; but the man began to tarry long at the 
Wine : he became a drunkard : and by this he has brought 
himself to poverty and shame, his children to hunger abd cold 
and grief, and the poor unhappy mother to death. He is a 
drunkard, my dear boy ; and except God should bring him to 
repentance, he (^anriot, when he dies, inherit the kingdom of 
God : for God’s word says that he cannot. There is no room 
for drunkards in heaven. Let us pray that God will forgive 
that unhappy man ; and that you my dear boy, may always be 
kept by God’s grace, from being a drunkard.” 

Henry heard in after years the history of that 'miserable 
man ; how he had sunk from a favourable position in society 
by becoming a sot ; had become a daily visitor *at the Eight 
liills, first at evening, and then in broad daylight also; had 
forfeited a lucrative situation, Jiadsold his furniture and his gar- 
ments, and, at length, even his wile’s and his ciiildren’s, to satisfy 
his appetites, till, driven to insanity by ill-usage and destitution 
and despair, the poor lady had committed selt-destniction. 

This was the first voice of the Eight Bells ; and Henry 
never forgot its awful warning tone. 

A few years passed away, and the boy heard a second voice, 
which seemed an echo of that which he had heard as a child. 

It was on a bright summer’s day, as Henry returned from 
school, that he met a crowd in tlie street, slowly moving onward, 
while from opelt doors and windows gazed men and women as 
it passed. And one said to another, “ Tliis is what is got by 
going to the Eight Bells.” 

Henry looked on, and as the crowd partially opened, he saw 
a young man, pale, and agitated with fear or remorse, led on 
— ^and he staggered as he went — by other men, whom he knew 
to be the peace officers of the town. Henry felt a cold chill 
creep over him as he saw marks of blood on the garments of 
the prisoner, and was told that he had grievously and trea- 
cherously wounded a man in a fierce drunken quarrel, at the 
Eight Bells. 

Henry passed on ; and the next day, it was told that the 
wounded man was dead, and the manslayer was in prison. 
The tragieiil deed had b^n wrought under the excitement of 
intOxicatHMi. There was a trifling dispute ; thence had arisen 
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taunting words, then a blow wa^ struck, and *then a stab with 
a knife was returned. The wives and children of the slayer 
and the slain were plunged at once into the deepest woe. The 
, men had, until the fatal quarrel, been dose companions and 
friends. 

The slain man was buried, and, a few weeks later, the man- 
slayer had received sentence of transportation ; and when Henry 
heard this, the words once more came into his mind which he 
had first read as a cliild, “ Who hath woe ?^who hath sorrow ? 
who liath contentions ? who hath babblings ? who hath wounds 
without cause ? Look not upon the wine when it is red ; — ^at 
the last it biteth like a serpent, and stingeth like an adder.” 
And as he thought of these w'arnings, he prayed in his soul, 

I “Lead me not into temptation, but deliver me from evil.” 

i 

I Other years passed away, and a third voice sounded in the 
ears of the youth, like those which he had heard as a boy and a 
I child ; it told of f*hame and guilt, and a prison’s walls. 

A prison for debtors. Henry went there as a visitor, and 
I in company with a messenger of mercy, 
j Long before, in the days of his boyhood, Henry had one 
j playfellow whom, above all others, he loved. Frank, open- 
i hearted, and affectionate was Albert; and no w'onder that 
Henry loved him. Albert’s father was in business, and- he 
} was deemed to l)e a prosperous man ; but there had been one 
drawback to liis prosperity — a worm in the bud ; and, at 
! length, after many years of downward progress, his business* 

, w^as closed, his family scattered, and himself an imprisoned 
! debtor. 

The prisoner was moodily pacing the narrow yard of the 
debtors’ court, over the high-spiked walls of which gleamed 
some doubtful rays of autumnal sunshine, when Henry and his 
father approached him. Henry drew back while his father spoke 
j to the ruined man, and did not seek to know the subject of their 
! conference ; but he perceived that tears glistened in the 
prisoner’s eyes, which tohl of thankfulness, and it might be 
also of expressed contrition. 

“All, Mr. Henry-,” said the imprisoned debtor, -when the 
conference was ended, and he lield out his trembling hand to 
the youth as he spoke, “ your father is noble and generous. 

1 shdl never forget his kindness, tliough I shall never have it 
in my power to return it. And Mr. Henry,” he added, in a, low, 
agitated tone, “ look at me now, and thutk of what ypu knew 
me to be. in appearance and cliaracter once, and take warning ; 
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it is .the l^ight Bells — ah, you know what I mean, I see— *it is 
tie Ei^ht Bells that brought me to be what I am.’' And 
saying this, the unhappy man wrung the hand of his young 
visitor, and then turning away, he wept. 

It was not many months after this that Henry accompanied 
his fatlier to London ; and as they passed through one of the 
streets Mr. Ekworth’s eye fell upon a countenance with which, 
as it seemed, he hatd once been familiar ; for he suddenly stopped, 
and spoke to the man by name The man was ragged and 
filthy: long straggling grey hair hung over* his hagitard face: 
his eyes were red, his lips purple ; and a bright red spot on his 
cheek, while it contrasted with the doath4ike pallor of his 
forehead, told of disease. Ills voice was broken by a short 
and continued cough, and his hand trembled as he leaned it for 
support against the buttress of a wall, as he siood. 

“You seem ill, IIallet,’Vaid Mr. Ekworth, eom}»assionately, 
after he had expressed surprise at the unexpected meeting. 

“ Yes, sir, I am ill,” said the ragged man. 

“Have you been ill long?” inquired Henry’s father. 

“A long while, off and on, sir,” said the man ; “ I have not 
been able to work more than a day or so at a time, for a good 
many weeks, or you would not see me as I am now^, sir,” he 
added, looking down ivith confusion on his tattered garb. 

“You are in distress, I am afraid, llallet,” said Mr. 
Ekworth. 

“ Indeed I am, sir,” said the poor man, w ith a deep-drawn 
sigh. “ I am indeed.” 

“Arid yet,” rejoined Mr. Ekw'orth, slowly and sadly, “you 
have not forsaken your old destructive habit. Your breath 
betrays you. And I fear you are going on in the Eight Bells 
fashion, bringing ruin on your body and soul.” 

“ It was only a drop, sir,” said the man, hastily interrupting 
his monitor, and speaking deprecatingly ; “ if you will believe 
me, sir, it was only a drop that I had just now, to keep me 
from sinking in the street. I was so, faint, siT; and it was the 
last penny I had got. Ah, sir,” he went on ; “ I cannot do 
as I used to do, if I wished it. ever so much. I haven’t the 
money and I haven’t the strength.” 

“ I see you have not, my poor friend,” said Mr. Ekworth, 
sorrowfully : “ and you are finding by terrible experience, 
‘the end of these things is death.’” 

Tlie man did not reply In words; the muscles of his coun- 
tenance moved convulsively. 
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‘‘ Oh, Hallet/* Mr. Ekworth contiimed j “ if I ocmld but hope 
that you had seen the sinfulness of your past course, as you 
must have felt its wretchedness.*' 

‘* I know its sinfulness, and I feel its wretchedness, sir/' 
said the convicted man, in a tone of self-abandonment, as he 
looke<l down upon the pavement ; ‘‘and I see you have got 
th« measure of me, Mr. Ekworth, just as you used to have; 
but where is the use of talking? 1 am like them that said, 
— ‘ There is no hope : no ; for I have loved strangers, and 
after them will 1 go.' " 

“ Alas ! and you can quote Scripture thus to your 03 vn con- 
demnation ! But, my poor friend, far gone as you are tin 
I misery and sin, there is one who can subdue your iniquities,^ 
i and who says, ‘ lleturn unto me, and I will return unto you.' 
i Think of Him, Hallet; and go to Him, even now, at the 
i eleventh hour,” 

The })oor man shook his head despondingly and helplessly, 

I and tears ran down his cheeks. 

’ “I dare not relieve you now and here,” said Mr. Ekworth, 
after a moment’s painful hesitation ; “ for if you should promise 
i not to misuse the gift, I could not trust to your strength of 
I mind to resist temptation. But is your wife living?" 

I “ She i.>, poor thing, she is,” said the wretched man. 

I ‘‘ Tell me where you live, then, Hallet.” 
j It is not a tit place for you to go to, sir, it is not indeed,” 

I said Haller, eagerly. 

I “I am sorry for it, for it is only through her that I can 
j assist you.” 

j The inaijV enger countenance fell. “ I will tell you vvhere* 
I we live, then, sir,” said he, reluctantly; “but you will find 
what I say is true ; it is not a fit place for a human creature 
to live it}.” 

“ I will call on you and your wife this afternoon,” said Mr. 
Ekworth, when lie had obtained the information he sought. 
“ Stay ; you say you have expended your last penny, and it 
may be you are hungry ; or if you are not, your wife may be. 
Will you curry home a loaf?” 

“ Oh yes, it you will trust me wdth ity.sir,” said Hallet, 
earnestly ; and (lie loaf having been obtained at a baker's shop 
close by, the poor, wretched man hastened away, and Mr. 
Ekworth and his son went on. 

“You do not remember .that man, Henry,” said, Mr. 
Ekworth, after a short silence. “ He lived in our town when you, 
were a child. He was a thriving mechanic then. Poor Hallet !” 
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“The old story, I am afraid,” said Henry — “the Eight 

♦ “Yes, my dear boy ; this is another voice from the Eight 
Bells.” 

“ Hallet !” repeated Henry to himself ; “ I think I must 
have heard the name.” 

“ You have heard it no doubt, Henry. Poor Ilallet used 
to work for us; he was a carpenter, and, as I have said, a 
prosperous man till he became a sot. He was a professor of 
religion, too, and a Sunday-school teacher. You may judge 
what he is now, for you heard what he said. Poor Hallet ! 
hi^ came to Loudon, as he said, to better his circumstances; 
^but I fear it was that he might sin with less restraint. His 
character was already gone, and he had apostatized. Poor 
Hallet !” Mr. Ekworth repeated with a sigh. g. e. s. 

A CURE FOR THE HEART ACHE. 

You tell me that English friends have been entertained by my 
“ Bit of Bacon,”* and desire other anecdotes of the peasantry 
of our green isle, and of tlie popular superstitions still existing 
among them. I have pleasure in now giving you an account 
of some occurrences which illustrate the vestiges that may yet 
be found here of ancient popular belief in fairy lore, and the 
I more so, as in the instance I am about to relate, that belief is 
j connected with the religious enlightenment of those who held 
it. 

Of all superstitions the medical linger longest, probably 
because the incentive to them is an abiding one in the diseases, 
real or imaginary, which continue 'to afflict mankind. As 
many of the complaints to which the Irish peasantry are sub- 
ject, are attributed to the malevolent influence of fairie^j, the 
fairy doctor is, on such occasions, preferred to regular practi- 
tioners. 

I had not been long settled on my ancestral property when 
a female, who resid^ in a lonely and thickly wooded glen 
about two miles from my house, awakened my commiseration 
by her appearance of ill-health ; her countenance, naturally 
not unpleasing, had a listless and even melancholy look, 
tliough it was occa^onaliy lighted up with an expression 
which proved its owner to be possessed of even more than tf»€ 
usual intelligence for which her country-people are remarkable. 
She was still a young woman, but her step had lost the elasti- 
* See Number for July; 
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city of youth, and it was plAin that from some Rilmeiit, 
whether physical or mental, she was in a declining stRte;. 

One bright morning which succeeded a night of heavy rain 
— a common occurrence in the mountainous regions — I took my 
fishing-rod and basket, ^nd set out for the- valley where 
Kathleen O’Guira lived, remembering the poet^s hint, 

Now is the time, * 

While yet the dark brown w^ater aids the guile, 

To tempt the trout.** , 

I knew that the stream which ran down this glen, usually 
j sparkling as clear as crystal over its pebbly bed, would now 
be rather turbid, and while resolved to make an attack upon 
its speckled inmates, I thought it would be a good opportunity 
of finding out some particulars of the invalid, for the purpose 
of offering to procure medical aid for her, or anything else in 
my power -which might be of use for her relief. 

Having had some success in my angling, I ascended the 
steep narrow path which led up the hill-side to Kathleen’s 
cottage. Its situation was wc^rthy of a better edifice than met 
my sight when I reached it. It was a cabin of the poorest 
description, but commanded a view of the whole valley, the 
trees of which now wore the varied tints of autumn. The 
, brook that rippled through the glen sent up, what a native 
poet calls, 

“ The language of the waters, 

That low monotonous murmur of sweet sound/* 

and I paused to look and .to listen. My musings on the plea*- 
sant scene were, however, cut short by the voice of lamentation 
issuing from t he cottage, 1 entered , and found that it proceeded 
from the lips of an old woman, Kathleen’s mother, who was 
stooping over the hearth, arranging a griddle on the embers. 
She did not perceive me, and continued her mournful soliloquy 
in her native language. “ ‘T is a great spite you owe irte; Mn 
Varrah,” she said, “ not to be satisfied with driving my boy, 
the light of my eyes, and the joy of my heart, far over the 
seas from his home and his people ; but nbw the only one I 
have left, my Kathleen, whose cheek was redder than the wild 
roses on the hedge — now she is pining away under your power 
and — ” she heard my tread, started up, and exclaimed in 
English, '‘The master ! sufe your honour ir welcome, and proud 
I «Lm to see you in my poor cabin,^* 

“Thank you, Mrs. Guira,” I replied ; “I came to enquire 
aboiit your daughter's health, and to give her a few trout just 
caught,” ofifering the contents of my basket ; “is she here ? ” 
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“ No, sir, ske wont to a neighbour's house early this morn- 
ing, and will soon c<rme back.*' 

* i then asked about her health, and was told that it was 
slowly declining, her complaint being, as her mother expressed 
it, something pressing on the heart ; but whether this was to 
bo* literally taken, and applied to bodily suffering or to men- 
tal, I could not discover. There w^as evidently an unwilling- 
ness to give inform&on on the subject, but by mea^s of a sort 
of cross-examination I found out that the mother had taken 
Kate to two or three physicians, and tlieir remedies not curing 
the patient at once, she had got a friar to read prayers over 
her. This being, equally ineffectual, both medical and eccler 
siastical advisers were dismissed. Some others had been con- 
sulted then, as I could just infer from hintS) but who it was 
there was no finding out. Just then Kathleen herself entered 
the cabin. She looked fatigued, and had a vessel in her hand 
in which w^as some oaten meal. On perceiving me, she drop- 
ped her best courtesy, but, to my surprise, gave no answer to 
the inquiries I made concern i^ig her health, and, with some 
conftision, looked at her mother, as if desiring her to explain 
the cause. 

She cannot speak, your honour,** said the old woman. 

“ Poor thing! Has she lost the pow'er of speech ?*’ I asked. 

“Oh no, sir, but she was with the doctor now, and she 
must not speak till she has taken the 0111*0. Don’t be cast 
down, Kathleen dear, you will soon be w ell-again ; and go on 
as the doctor told you ; I have everything ready, and sure the 
master will excu^se you, w'here it is so grei»r a matter that there 
should be no delay.” 

I reque;sted she would not heed my presence, and resolved 
to watch their ' proceedings, having guessed that these poor 
deluded people had applied to some charm- worker for a cure, 
anil were about to practise the mystic rites he recommended. 
Kathleen shook her head mournfully at her mother’s promise 
of speedy restoration, but proceeded to obey her injunctions. 

She laid the meal on a table where salt, milk, and a roller 
had been prepared, and, still without speaking, made it into 
three little cakes whiclt she laid upon the griddle and baked. 
During this proce>s I gathered tli^ particulars of the “ meal 
cure” from the mother, who had become more communicative, 
particularly when I told her that I had overheard her words^ 
as I came In, and requested to know who the person she called 
Fin Variah was, whom she accused of having injured both 
her children.* The information I gathered was as follows : 
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Fin Varrah is supposed to be the ki»g of the fairies, or 
good people, as, more from fear than love, the Irish call them. 
This malevolent sprite had been offended ^rith Mrs. GNiira, in 
her younger days, by the neglect of some ceremony at J^eltaioO) 
or May-day, when various rites, originating in the pagan wor- 
ship of the god Bel, were wont. to be performed. The omission, 
as the poor woman believed, was never pardoned, and to the 
influence of the fairy she attributed losafe in cattle and corn, , 
which had reduced her from a state of coraparatiiie conifort 
to lier present poverty. Her only son had then become the 
object of wratli to her unseen enemies. Nothing less than 
^supernatural power, she said, could have changed him from- 
being the finest, merriest boy in the country, to the rhonghtful, 
silent person he had become ; saying such things as made her 
blood run cold to think, of. This part of Mrs. Guira’s story 
she hurried over wi|h evident reluctance to speak of it, and I 
just learned tl)at these terrible things, whatever they were, 
had caused the priests to order him either to recant them or 
leave the country, and that he had chosen the latter alterna- 
tive. 

From the time of her brother’s departure, Kathleen had 
pined away, but her mother Vas sure that she would be res- 
tored by the means now resorted to, which were as follows. 
The fairy doctor s first-rate remedy is the ‘‘ meal cure,” of 
which lie uses various modifications for various diseases. In 
Kathleen’s case he filled a small vessel with oaten meal, and 
muttered over it an Irish incantation. He then covered *it, 
and applied it to her heart, the part said to be affected, repeat- 
ing the same words. Some of the meal is said to disappear 
1 from the ves'^el iluring tiiis process, and when uncovered looks 
I as if it had been cut down from above. That which remains 
j the patient lakes home, makes into »cakes, and bakes, as 
i Kathleen was now doing. She was charged not to speak* until 
this was done, and no.t to allow cat or dog or any living thitig 
to pass between her and her cakes until they were baked and 
eaten witli i bree sprigs of waterere.sses. 

While she was performing all ^lis, I mused upon what he/ 
mother had communicated, and from her brief account of 
priestly interference, came to the conclusion that the son’s 
j delinquencies, and probkbly the daughter’s depression of 
spirits, were connected with religious convictions. X lifted up 
my heart in secret to the Hearer of prayer, that he would be 
pleased to rescue . these poor people from the pagan darkness 
in which tliey were immured. 
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Tbat’s i%ht, darling/' said Mrs. <Gnira to Kathleen, when 
dhe bad finkbed her oa]kes and cresses, and ^ do you know 
what I have for your dinner ? Trout that the master caught 
wlrii his own hand, long iife to him.’* 

The Irish heart is peculiarly susceptible of kindness ; and 
Kate se^ed so much impressed by what she' considered not 
only kind but condescending, that she forgot the awe in which 
she seemed to have stood of me, and thanked my honour” for 
my goodness, with much warmth. 

Kathleen,” I replied, “ it would give we great pleasure to 
be of service to you, but these little fishes can only refresh 
your body, they cannot relieve your mind, or heart, where, if 
I do not mistake, your ailment lies : 4ieither, .believe me, can 
these charms that you are using.” 

‘‘ I know that, sir ; it was to please mother that I tried , 
them.” 

Well ! I thank God, I am acquainted with a cure ibr 
every ache that the heart can feel. It must be a true one, for 
it was provided by Him who^ died upon the cross to save 
us, even the Lord Jesus Ciuist ; and it ii effected by eating 
bread, but not like that you have now taken — not of man’s 
but of God’s supplying.” 

“ Oh, .sir, vVhat is it? 

I will read it for you in his own words.” 1 took an Irish 
Testament from my i)ocket, and read tlie 47th and, four follow- 
ing verses of the 6th chapter of John’s Gospel, lie that 
bMieveih on me hath everlasting iife. I am that bread of 
life,” etc. 

Kate’s eyes sparkled and her colour rose to crimson, as she 
listened. ‘‘ That’s it ! she exclaimed, that’s it ! Dennis’ 
book, and no other !” She stopped with a look of alarm, as if she 
had betrayed more than she intended. 

“ It is God’s book,” I said, “ and tells the only way by which 
sinners can be saved.” SKe still was silent, holding down her 
head as if quailing before her mother’s inquiring gaze. 

Kathleen,” I continued, if you know anything of this hook, 

^ this blessed book, do not^conceal it. Hear what the Lord 
Jedus has said, < Whosoever shall be ashamed of me and of my 
words in this adulterous and sinful generation ; of him also 
shall the Son of^man be ashamed, When he cometh in the glory 
of his Father with the holy angels.’ ^ 

She burst into tears. I will tell every thing,” she cried ; " I 

would have t<dd It long ago, only not to vex my poor mother. 

•MarkviiiSS. j 
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Her sim{de recital followed^ iiiterrupied freqiiditly *1^ her 
sobs, atid by the 61d woman's exckmations of wonder and 
sorrow mmre t^an of anger. Its substance was this : 

Dennis Guira, Kate’s brother, had a desire for acqttinng 
knowledge which the little he had gained at a*hedge school 
could not gratify. When kn Irish teacher commenced a 
school to teach the neighbours to read in their native language^ 
and carried it on privately at night, for fear of the priest, 
Dennis attended it, making such progress that by the time it 
was broken up under priestly influence, he was a good Irish 
scholar. The only book he possessed in the vernacular tongue 
was the Bible, and this he studied whenever he could. It was 
beautiful to hear his sisigr tell of the effect produced thereby 
upon his mind through the Holy Spirit’s power. He soon 
believed the blessed tidings of the gospel, and found joy 
and peace in believing. The result you are acquainted 
with. 

Kathleen had been his confidant, and he had constantly 
read the wonl for her. Her jnind had been awakened to a 
deep conviction of sin, but had not received those truths in 
which alone comfort may be found, and her thought day and 
night “ What must 1 do to be saved ?” This secret un- 
easiness was tlie cause of the depression and declining health, 
which her friends attributed to the malignity of the good 
people.” Although Kate, to please her mother, tried every 
cure that was recommended, she said slie always felt sure that 
the remedy for her heart-ache was to be found in Dennis’s 
book, and there only. The truth of this belief, I rejoice to 
, say, she soon experienced. I offered to come to Mrs. Guira’s 
! cabin thrice a week, until the arrival of two Irish readers, 
whom I was about procuring for the district, to read the word 
j of God in tlie native language for Kate, aUl any one else who 
\ wished to hear it. The young woman gladly accepted the 
offer, and notwithstanding the old one’s prejudice and fear, 
she did not oppose it. There are still the remains of fenVal 
fetdings among the peasantry, which lead them to look up to 
the landlord, or master, as a chief ^ho is to be venerated and 
obeyed, and \vhen fostered by kindness on hts part^ it is often 
powerful enougii to make them resist the priestly thraldrom 
in which they are bound. It was so on this occasion, and our 
^meetings at the cottage in the wood were, by degrees, weE 
attend^ ; and that theji were followed by good effects, will, 
I trust, appear in that day when the secrets of all hearts shidl 
be revealed. As for Kathleen, she was no longer heard to 
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cry, * Is theiJe no balm in Oilead ; is there no plrysickwi 
there ?’***' she had come to Jesus her heart-ache, and wad 
mide whole. * e. f. o. 


FAITH EVERYTHING. 

Among a large number of young people, who, at oner time, 
were in the habit of meeting me every week, for the purjmse 
of personal conversation on the subject of religion ; there was 
a very quiet, contemplative young woman, whose candour aiid 
simplicity of heart interested me. She did not appear to me 
to be susceptible of much impulsive emotion, but to be very 
thoughtful. Her convictions of sin, seemeci to be deep ( 

and clear, were uniformly expressed, more in the language of ; 
reason, than of emotion ; so that I somelimes feared, that she i 
had only an oidijiarv and intellectual conviction, without I 
much real discovery of her character, as a sinner against God. { 
In addition to all the conversation i could have with her in 
the presence of others, I often yi}»ited her at her omoi home. 
And becdU'^e of her apjiarent destitution of any dee,^ feelings, 
and iny consequent fear that her convictions were more 
speculative than real, I laboured to unfold to her the cha- 
racter of God, hivS law, the nature of sin, and the state of 
her own heart ; and aimed to impress truths of this kind upon 
her feelings and conscience. She assetuoti to it all. / 

I urged upon her, the necessity of immediate repentance, 
her lost condition as a sinner, and her iinlispensable need of 
the atoning blood and righteousness of tlesus Christ, to save 
her from merited condemnation. She a^sen ted to ail this. 

I explained to her, again and again, ti»e whole wgy of sal- 
vation for sinners, tiie grace of God, and the willingness of 
Christ to save her, ^iie said she believed it all. I cautioned 
her against resisting the Holy Spirit, by unbelief, by prayer- 
lessness, by delaying her repentance and her fleeing to Christ ; 
antftn every mode that my thoughts could devise, I tried to 
lead her to the gospel salvation* But it all seemed to be in- 
eibctual. She remained apparently in the same state of mind. 
Thus she continued for several weeks. Slie gained nothing, 
ami lost nothing. Studious of her Bible, prayerful, attentive 
to ail the means of grace, she was still without peace, and still 
manifested no additional anxiety, and no disposition to dkoon*^ 
tinue her attempts to attain salvation.* For a time, there had 
I been with her raamfestly an increasing solemnity wai depth of 
• Jer. Tiii 25. , I 
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. seii6i|^nes8 ; but this time had gone by ; and she renamed to 
all appearance, fixed in the same unchanging state of mind. 

Such was her condition, when I visited hef again, without 
much expectation of any good to result from anything I could 
say. After many inquiries, and trying all my skill to ascer- 
tain, if possible, whether there was any vital religious truth 
which she did not understand, or any sin which she was not 
willing to abandon, I said to her plainly: Mary, I can do 
you no good I I have said to you every tiling appropriate to 
your state, that I can think of. I would aid you most will- 
ingly, if I could ; but I can do you no good.” 

‘‘ I do not think you can,” said she, calmly ; “ but I hope 
you will still come to se^ me.” 

Yes, I will,” said I, “But all I can say to you is I 
know there is salvation for you ; but you must repent, you 
must flee to Christ,” 

We went fiom her house directly to the ^evening lecture. 

I commenced the service, by reading the hymn of Dr. 
Watts : — 

“ There h a voice of sovereign grace 
SouikIs from the sacred word ; 

‘ IIo ! ye. despairing sinners, come, 

And trust upon the Lord,' 

“ My soul obeys the almighty call, 

And runs to this relief ; 

I would believe thy proinise. Lord, ! 

Oh 1 help my mihelief. ! 

“ To the dear fountain of thy blood, 

Incarnate God, Uly ; 

Here let me wash my spotted soul 
From crimes of deepest die. 

“ Stretch out thine arm, victorious King, 

My reigning sins subdue; 

Drive the old dragon from his se^t, 

W’ith all his hellish crew. 

“ A guilty, weak, and helpless worm. 

On thy kincf arms I fall ; 

Be hou my strength and righteousness, 

My Jesus and my all I” 

This hymn was sung, and the service conducted in the usual j 
manner^ I forgot all about Mary as an individual, and 
pre»clked, as appropriately as I was able, to the congregation 
before me. 

The next day she came to tell me, that she ‘‘ had made a 
ne^ diseovery.” ^ ^ 

Well,” said I, ‘‘ what is it that, you hate discovered ?” 
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Wby, sir,** mid she, “ way of ^^Ivatiou all seeins^ to 
me now perfectly plain. My darkness is all gone, I see 
BOW what I never saw before/’ 

‘‘ Do you see that you hare given up sin and the world, 
and given your whole heart to Christ ?” 

“ I do not think that I am a Christian ; but I have never 
been so happy before. All is light to me now, I see my 
way clear ; and I am not burdened and troubled as I was.” 

And how is this ? What has brought you to this state of 
mind?” 

I do not know how it is, or what has brought me to it. 
But when you were reading that hymn last night, I saw the 
whole w'ay of salvation for sinners perfectly plain, and won- 
dered that I had never seen it before. I saw that I had 
nothing to do, but to trust in Christ : — 

* A guilty, weak, and helpless worm, 

On thy kind arms I fall/ 

I sat all the evening, just looking at that hymn. I did not 
hear your prayer. 1 did not hear a w'ord of your sermon. I 
do not know your text. I thought of nothing but that hymn j 
and 1 have been thinking of it ever since. It is .<0 light, and | 
makes me so contented. Why, sir,” said she, in the perfect 
simplicity of her heart, never thinking that she was repeating 
what bad been told her a thousand times, “ don’t you think 
that the reason why we do not get out of darkness sooner, is, 
that we don’t believe?” i 

‘‘Just that, Mary, precisely that. Faith in Jesus Christ to | 
save is the way to heaven.” 

The idea had not yet occurred to her mind, that she was a 
Christian. She had only discoveretl tho way. 1 thought it 
wiser not to suggest the idea to her at all, but to leave iier to 
the direction of the Holy Spirit and the truth expressed in the ! 
hymn. If the Holy Spirit had given her a, new heart,.! i 
trusted he would lead her In due time to hope. The hymn | 
which, had opened her eyes, was the best truth for her to | 
meditate on at present. j 

I conversed with her for some time. She had no more j 
troubles, no darkness, no difficulties. All was clear to her ! 
mind, and she rejoiced in the unexpected discovery she had 
made. “ I liow know what to do,” said she ; “ I must trust 
in Jesus Christ ; and I believe God will enable me to do so.” 

It was not till after the lapse of smae days, that she began 
to hope that she hid really become reconciled to God; But 
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slie fttially* came io the ccmclmion, that her religion com- 
menced when she sat, that evening, pondering that hymn^ and 
wondering she ‘Miad never discovered before, that mnners 
mast believe.” 

She afterwards became a communicant in the church ; and 
to the day of her death, s5 far as I have been able to ascer- 
tain, she lived as a "believer. 

This case has suggested to my mind the inquiry, whether, 
as ministers, after all our preaching upon faith, we do not fail 
to insist directly upon it as we ouglit,atid tell inquirers, as 
j Mary told me, ‘"We have nothing to do but to trust.” I dean 
i it not improbable, that by the extensive and laboured expla- 
nations we give, the minds of inquirers are* often confused ; 
and the very way we take to make religion plain, is the very 
means of making it obscure ; and that Mary’s simplicity of 
j faith uould be a far better sermon for many such persons. All 
I the matter of a soul’s closing with Christ may bo wrapped up 
I in a very little space — may Jje a very simple thing. And 
I wliat that thing is, the Holy Spirit seems to have taught 
Mary, “ We have nothing to do but to trust.”-~P«^tor’8 Sketches. 

THE ROSE AND THE THORN. 

IIow M ell it will look !” said Alfred B — to himself, as 
he hastened home to explain to his father what he deemed a4i 
advantageous offer to commence business at once as jumor 
partner with a young man who had capital, but acknowledged 
himself disinclined to much* work. W — and B — , a 
handsome brass plate, a snug office, and one’s own master ! 
Nothing could be better. What a lucky fellow I am I Of 
course, my father cannot object,” But it was not of course ” 
that his father would see the matter as it presented itself to 
the ardent imagination of youth, and as Mr. B — • took his 
son’s arm and walked up and down the garden, listening at- 
tentively to the scheme, it was evident that his sympathies 
were not enlisted in its behalf. 

‘‘ I think 1 have explained all, father,” said Alfred, as he 
concluded With a flourish of admiration at the generosity of the 
ofibr. You will not have to advance a farthing on my ac- 
count, but merely to guarantee a sort of security for my 
integrity and honour.” ' , 

^‘And who guarantees for Mr. W — integrity and 
honour?” asked Mr. B — . 
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( ^ Oh, you know tlie capital is his. 1 can lose nothing eirCn 
if wc should be unsuccessful/* 

“ Yes, you might lose time, character, and credit, Alfred, 
for in those particulars your in vestments will be equal, and 
your responsibilities the same, I should prefer to see you a 
salaried servant to a respectable fhrm rather than a partner in 
a dashing speculation. I know the family and the training 
of this young man, and, though he may possibly prove supe- 
rior to both, yet liie probability is that the seed will produce 
its fruit, and the kind will not be that in which my son should 
sympathize and intermeddle.’* 

But, father, what other than the most disinterested feeling 
could prompt such a proposal to me ?’* 

A prudent Estimate of the value of the principles in which 
you have been educated, my son. Industry, perseverance, 
and truthfulness, are appreciatetl by the world, from whatever 
soil they spring, and are more to their possessor, in the long 
run, than thousands of gold and silver. It is apparent that 
you are considered trustworthy* Be careful in whose service 
you enlist a talent for which you are responsible to the God 
who gave it He would not bid you balance it against indo- j 
* lence, carelessness, and extravagance, to say nothing of other 
deficiencies in your proposed partner.” 

‘‘But I am to be the chief manager, you know, father; it ! 
will be in my power to check the intrusion of those unfortu- j 
nate qualities into the arrangements of business.” j 

‘‘ I think not, the more so because you will be considered j 
the obliged party. But if, as^I trust, you desire to carry into I 
the business of the world the principles of practical religion, j 
let not the first step be a false one ; for what fellowship hath j 
righteousness with unrighteousness? and the utmost forbear- | 
ance and charity cannot admit that Mr. W — lives at present i 
.to discharge the duties of his station with respect to God’s j 
appointments, but simply to please and enjoy himself, I 
cannot place you in business myself, but if, making all proper I 
Inquiries and efforts, we wait patiently on God, depend on it, 
he will make the opportunity, and show us how to use it,** 

I. almost thought that this seemed the exact thing for 
me,** said Alfred, in a tone of disappointment. 

‘‘ You had not sufficiently considered it, my dear boy ; and 
I often think that when partnerships in business are eiftered 
into with haste and carelessness, and without a due regard to 
the Characters and habits of the individuals concerned, ditoster 
add disappointment may be expected as the legitimate residts. 
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For example, you, Alfivd, have often agreeji that you will 
not go into business merely to make money, but to honour 
God, and carry out his holy rules in the duties hiiS providence 
assigns you/' 

“ Yes, certainly, father, I do not swerve from that desire 
now/' 

But you would find it impossible to follow it with a man 
whose views and feelings are bounded by the present, and who 
recognises no authority beyond necessity or expedience. The 
consciousness of obligation would tempt you to compromise, 
and com])romi8e would immediately render you contemptible, 
not only in your own eyes, but in those of your partner ; and 
inconsistency in comparative trifles has usually commenced 
the downward course, I do not say of temporal prosperity,* 
but of all that was promising and happy in character and 
experience; in comparison with which the accumulation of 
a princely fortune is no more than the dust beneath your feet/' 

“ I promised to call and mention to Mr. W — your view of 
the subject," said Alfred, aftet;a pause ; “ what shall I say ?" 

Kindly and courteously state that your father objects to 
partnerships, excepting under peculiar circumstances, and 
wishes you to decline a position to which your youth and in- 
experience are wholly inadequate." 

“I am afraid that will not content him,” said Alfred, 
doubtfully, “ because he combatted those objections when I 
urged them myself.” # 

If your owfi judgment does not coincide with what I have 
said, Alfred, you can give no better reason than that of my 
prohibitirm. If otherwise, you will be able to give a Christian 
answer to uny man who asks a reason for Christian conduct. 
This is one of tlie snares by which you are tempted to diverge 
from the straight and narrow way, my dear son ; and it is 
already causing you for the moment to feel impatient of 
parental authority. Would you rather that I should now 
leave you at lil)erty to act as you think proper?” 

Y ou may safely do so, dear father,” said Alfred ; for I 
shall think it proper to submit to your judgment I have 
not tried it for so many years, to disregard it in the first step 
of an independent career.” 

*^ Gori will bless you and direct your wayj" said his father, 
with%ratified aflection. 

suppose I may have this to comfort me in my dis- 
appointment,” said Alfred, stretching forth his hand to pluck 
a rose bud from a favourite tree as he passed. 
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^ “ I think thi« ift prettkr/' siiid Ms father ; “ you can see 
its form and colour better developed*” 

But Alfred had seized the stem and violently broken off the 
flower, his fingers coming into sudden contact with two or three 
large thorns ; on which, with an exclamation of pain, he dropped 
the bud, to tend the wounds his own hnpetuosity had caus^. 

« "VYhy did you not wait a moment said Mr. B — ; “ I 
was just cutting a prettier one with my pruning scissors.” 

** 1 wish I !” exclaimed Alfred, ‘‘but I forgot the thorns.” 

“ Ah, that is too often the case in matters of more impor- 
tance ; we see the flowers in the light of our own wills and 
wishes, and, in hastening to gratify them, too often feel only 
the thorns? Come, let me help to dislodge these little tor- 
mentors, and be thankful that they are only in your fingers, 
for of all the pricks that Can be inflicted those of self reproach 
in the conscience are the m(^t intolerable, and the hardest to 
be borne. 

Mr. W — , highly indignapt at the rejection of his offer, 
soon found a gentleman more alive to its advantages, with 
whom he entered into an engagement, and carried on a pros- 
perous and speculative business for the space of about three 
years, when suddenly his favourite maxim, “ Nothing venture, 
nothing have” was carried out more extensively than met the 
approbation of his partner, and a complete failure was the 
consequence. Mr. W — ficd the country, leaving the weight 
of the mischief to fall on the head of his unfortunate and 
angry partner, who protested that he had lost time, and cha- 
racter, and credit by the connexion, and was in worse plight 
after three years’ toil and trouble than when first attracted by 
the terms of the proposal. 

Alfred B — took a situation, and waited patiently. It was 
just at the period of Mr. W — ’s failure that the manager of 
the business in which Alfred was employed retired in failing 
health, warmly recommending the young clerk to the notice 
of the principal. In time, industry and integrity reaped a 
nobie reward, and Alfred found himself in a position to roinfe- 
ter to the comfort of those valued par&nts who had trained his 
I youth in paths of truth and peace^ and, under God’s blessing, 

I laid the foundation pf his present and everlasting pro9|>erity. 
He enjoyed the roses of life the more, because he bad i^aited 
ta receive them from his heavenly Father’s band, instettd of 
snatching them in his own time and way, to be pricked by 
their hidden thorns. b* t. 
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HOME REVIEWS. 

MILTOKT. 

I AM about to recommend a poem to your attention to day, 
my children, which you must have often heard spoken of, and 
always in terms of the highest commendation. It is, indeed, 
by some pronounced to be the noblest treasury of poetry in the 
world, even making due deduction for the faults which, like 
every human composition, it possesses/' 

“I am ^lad it is a poem, papa," said Anna; please tell 
us its title.^' 

“I fear yqju will be disappointed when you hear it," her 
father atiswered ; “it has not the advantage of novelty to re- 
commend it U) your notice. You have all had frequent op- 
portunities of reading it, but, I believe, never did so. It is 
‘ Milton’s Paiiadise Lost/ " 

“ 1 have often intended to read it, and even commenced 
once or tw ice, for I knew how highly it was thought of," said 
Emma. 

“And will you tell me what Sundered your proceeding ; or 
shall 1 tell you a probable cause, my dear ? It was this, 
perhaps. The style of poetry thought most of in the present 
day, especially by lady readers, has caused such a liking for 
inflated metaphor, and high-sounding phrases, that the simple 
sublimiiy of real excellence in the delightful art can hardly 
be relished. . The style I have referred to is suited to 
common-place minds ; but even taste of a superior order 
becomes vitiated by the habit of reading the productions tha£ 
are written in it. I would endeavour to preserve you from 
such a result by putting the best poetry into your^'hands when 
you can spare time from your studies for such a recreation." 

“ Is not ‘ Paradise Lost ' a very long poem, father? " asked 
Richard. 

“ Yes ; but if you all appreciate its beauties aS much as I 
expect, you will tliink that circumstance an advantage. ,As 
you are not accustomed to long poems or to blank verse, pro- 
bably some little effort may at first be necassary for your pro- 
gress in Milton’s writings; but I venture to predict that you 
will soon be repaid, and wdll feel and enjoy the magical 
influence of his poetry/* 

“ Wa^he nor blind, papa ? " 

“ He was ; and it has been thought that the faculties of his 
mind grew more vigorous after be was deprived of sight ; 
and that his imagination, naturally sublime, was, when aljir 
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^tracted from material more at liberty to make excur- 

sions into the unseen world, when, in composing, he was 
to range— 

j * Beyond the visible diurnal sphere/'* 

We know, father,” said Richard, that the subject of the 
poem, which we will gladly read at your desire, is the expul- 
sion of Adam and Eve from Paradise; but will you give us^ 
some idea of how he managed to make so much of that 
one circumstance?” 

His subject is more comprehensive than you suppose ; 
but Milton has liimself, in his proeme or opening to ‘ Paradise 
Lost,’ given with admirable skill a concise sketch of it : — 

‘ Of man’s first disobedience, and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world, and all our woe, 

With loss of JSdeu, till one greater Man 
Restore us, and regain the blissful seat, 

Sing, heavenly muse/ 

Now I need not remind you that the work [)erformed by that 
‘ one greater Man ’ — the redthnption of our sinful race from 
the ruin incurred by the fall — is a theme so great, and of such 
profound interest, as to employ the powers, not onl . of the 
first of uninspired bards, and of those royal poefs who spoke as 
they were moved by the Holy Ghost,* but of thousands of 
angels who round about the throne of God say, ‘ Worthy is 
the Lamb that was slain/ ”f 

Indeed it is, papa,” observed Emma ; and I should like 
to know whether Milton, in speaking of it, appears to have 
held scriptural views concerning man’s justification by the 
sacrifice of the Saviour alone ? ” 

Quite so, my child ; otherwise I should not have reeom- 
• mended the poem, however beautiful, to your attention. 
Indeed, were it otherwise it would not be betiutiful to the 
Christian reader, JBut to prove Milton’s orthodox creed 
upon this important point, I wdl read you a few lines from 
an address supposed to be spoken by God the Father — 

. * From the pure empyrean where he sits 

High throned above all height,’ 

to ^tbe radiant image of his glory,’ God the Son, who sat 
beside him communing, while the origin, the present, and the 
future of the human race was shadowed forth; ^eir fall 
reviewed; and the great scheme of redemption through 
Divine love developed : — 

* ^ Peter i. 21. 


t Rev. rl 12. 
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* Those, therefore, whom tboa only canst redeem. 

Their nature also to thy nature join, 

And he thyself Man among men on earth, 

Made flesh, when time shall be, of virgin seed, 

By wond’rous birth : be thou in Adames room, 

The lTK?ad of all mankind, though Adam's son. 

As ii» him perish all men, so in thee. 

As from a second root, shall be restored 
As many as are restored ; without thee none. 

His crime makes guilty all his sons ; thy merit 
Imputed shall absolve them who renounce 
Their own both righteous and unrighteous deeds. 

And live in thee transplanted, and from thee 
Receive new life.' 

Thiiji fine address is too long for me to read the whole, but at 
its conclusion : — 

‘ The multitude of angels, with a shout 
l/oud as from numbers without number, sweet 
As from blest voices, uttering joy, heaven rung 
, With jubilee, and loud hosannas filled 
Tlie eternal regions ; lowly reverent, 

Tovwards either throne they bow', and to the ground, 

With soleiiin adoration, 3own they cast 
Tlteir crowns inwove with amarautii and gold/ " 

“ Tliat is very beautiful,^' said Anna; while Richard ob- 
served, 1 tliink, father, I have heard it objected to Milton I 
that he makes Satan too noble and interesting a personage 
notwithstandin<r all his wicketiness.” 

“It has been said,” Mr. Travers replied, “ but I think un- 
justly. lie (lescril)es him as an ‘archangel ruined,’ and such 
he is. To me it seems that the general habit of speaking of 
our great sffiritual enemy with derision, and as the bugbear of 
the nursery, has an injurious effect upon the mind ; leading us 
to forget the awful truth which the word of God reveals to 
put us on our guard, that Satan and his emissaries are actively 
and incessantly at work to try and lead us from all that is 
right. The impression left by Milton’s description of these 
majestic but most malevolent beings is far more calculated to 
remind us of the necessity tliere is for being watchful, than the 
usual way of referring to these unseen agents. It better 
enables us to realize their existence, and is, we can scarcely 
doubt, nearer the truth.” 

“ Ifi a critical point of view, papa, is Milton’s method of 
describing the fallen angels approved of?” 

“ On that subject an eminent critic has made the following 
remarks:-^* Of all poets who have introduced into their works 
the agencty of supernatural beings, Milton has succeeded best. 
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Poetry which relates to the beings of another world ought to ^ 
be at once mysterious and picturesque. That of Milton is so ; 
his spirits are unlike those of almost all other writers. His 
fiends, in particular, are wonderful creations. They are not 
metaphysical abstractions. They are not wicked men. They 
are not ugly beasts. They have no horns, no tails, none of‘ 
the fee-faw-fum of Tasso. They have just enough in common 
with human nature to be intelligible to human bein^. Their 
I characters are, like their forms, marked by a certain dim re- 
semblance to those of. men, but exaggerated to gigantic di- 
mensions, and veiled in mysterious gloom.’ 

‘‘ The visits of the holy angels to our first parents, those 
benevolent spirits who, we know, still minister to them that 
are heirs of salvation, is a more engaging subject, and one on 
which our poet is peculiarly happy. The last interview 
between the archangel Michael and Adam, wherein the hea“ 
venly messenger gives a narrative of the world’s destinies, 
bringing them down to the coming of the Messiah, and’ filling 
his rapt listener with joy and wmader, is very beautiful. May 
a perusal of it awaken some** such feeling in your minds as 
Adam is supposed to have experienced when made to exclaim — 

' * 0 Goodness infinite ! Goodness immense ! 

That ail this good, of evil shall produce, 

! And. evil turn to good ; more wonderful 

Than that which by creation first brought forth 
Light out of darkness. 

Henceforth I leanj that to obey is best, 

And love with fear the only God, to walk 
As iu his presence, ever to observe 
His providence, and on him sole depend ; 

Taught this by His example, whom 1 now 

Acknowledge my Redeemer ever blest.’ ” [ 

Has not ]\filton left another poem called ‘ Paradise Re- 
gained,’ very inferior to that we are going to read, papa? ” 

‘‘ He has left a poem so called, Anna, and a very fine one it ' 
is ; though, for sdme cause which I never could discover, it is 
seldom spoken of except as a failure. That Milton was mis- 
taken in preferring it to ^ Paradise Lost,’ I must admit j but I 
do believe that its inferiority to that poem is not more 
decided than the inferiority of every poem which has since 
made its appearance, to ‘ Paradise Regained.’ ” 

“ I have read two short poems by Milton, the ‘ Allegro/ and 
the ^Penseroso,’ and admired them exceedingly,” said Emma. 

Of them, the critic I have already quoted has declared, 
that it is impossible to conceive the mechanism of language ] 
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being brought to a more exquisite degree of perfection. And 
now, my children, I would remind you, that while I deem the 
i*eadiiig of poetry — of course I mean^such Us is quite unobjec- 
tionable — an innocent method of relaxing the mind after 
severer studies ; too much devotion to the divine art, as it is 
called, has an injurious tendency in many ways, as well as by 
leading to a breach of the precept which directs Christians to 
redeem the tiine. Poetry is said to be the art of employing 
words in such a manner as to produce an illusion on the ima- 
gination — the art of doing by means of words, what the 
painter does by means of colours. Now while we may with 
impunity sometimes indulge our imaginations by yielding 
them up to the pleasant influence of such illusions, let us be 
very cautious in the use of these mental stimulants, lest they 
unfit our minds for the every day business of life.” 

“ Is there any rule by which we may judge how far we can 
safely indulge imthis and similar recreations ?” inquiredRichard. 

“ There is, my soU, in the word' of God a simple but most 
comprehensive one, that will guide us under alniost any cir- i 
cumstances in which we can be placed. ‘ Whatsoever ye do, 
do all to the glory of God.’* While conscience testifies that ! 
we are sefjf:ii]g refreshment for either our minds or bodies for ! 
the purpose of devoting tlieir powers with renewed energy I 
to Him ‘ whose we are and whom we serve,’ the indulgence 
is a safe ^je, arid not likely to encroach upon the performance 
of our duty. Let us then, my children, endeavour to keep 
this divine })re(;ept ever in mind, and may God give us grace 
to apply it faithfully upon every occasion.” G. 


VISITS TO THE SICK. 

FROM THE LIFE OF ANNA MARIA CLARKE. 

In former days there lived on Livermead sands, near Tor- • 
quay, in Devonshire, an old couple, called Thomas and Mary 
Lewis. He was a fisherman, and they had one daughter wLom 
they called Mary. These persons were all singularly ignorant, 
scarcely knowing anything, even in wmrds, of the God who 
made them, and still less of Him who died to redeem them. 
The daughter went out to service, and fell into great sin. Her 
health failed when she was still young, and she returned to 
her parents in a dying state. Her mother attended to all the 
wants of her body wdth irtuch natural kindness, but thought 
» 1 Cor. Tiii. 31 . 
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nothing of the iminorU] inhabitant whi^ih lay deafl in trespasses 
I and sins. This was their state in the >ear 1814, when it 
pleased the God of providence and grace to direct the steps of 
Anna M — as a visitor to their cottage. Siie used, in her 
daily walks, to search out for objects of intert|Kt among the 
poor, and discovering this sick girl, whom noo’ri^ visited, she 
considered her a peculiar call upon her exertions. She found 
her in a state of the most lamentable darkness, very fretful 
under her sufferings, and cross with her mother, in spile of 
her assiduous attentions to alleviate her trial, keeping her 
particularly clean and comfortable, and sparing no pain>, night 
or day, to serve her. 

Alina was not aware of the sins of Mary’s past life, hut she 
endeavoured, of. course, to convince her of the corruption of 
her own heart. Mary listened at first with apparent indiffe- 
rence, and made no reply, except wjien particularly questioned. 
When Anna asked if she knew who Jesus Chrjst was, she said 
“ No, ma’am, I never heard of him.” 

For some time she was a most discouraging subject. Her 
extreme deafness required the full pitch of a strong voice to 
make her hear, and Anna was often interrupted by lier com- 
plaints. Neither . Mary nor her mother could rc^l. The 
more desperate, however, the case seemed to be, the more was 
lier visitor’s energy rotised to endeavour to save her. She 
determined to follow up what she had br^giin by ilidly visits, 
ill which she persevered throughout the winter, in s *te of all 
the variations of the weather. 

The rock-walk over Waldon lull was at that time a little 
rough narrow path, strewed witli leaves, entanghid with stray 
boughs from the trees, and interrupted, in many jiart'^, by the 
lodgement of wet and mud. This was Anna’s daily walk. 
She loved its retiremerd, and was occupied as siie went along 
in prayer. Her little pocket Bible, and a hymn book were 
her companions. She read the Scripture to Mary, explained 
and applied it, prayed witii her and sang a hymn. By degrees 
the poor girl seemed interested, and received, these visits with 
evident pleasure. Her manner to lier mot lier improved, and 
attlength she broke her silence by a brief confession of sin, 
and began to shed tears when the love of Christ was stated to 
her. Her delight in Anna’s visits became manifest, and site 
looked for the hour of her arrival with eagerness. She never 
expressed much in words. It was chiefly by sucli indications 
that the inward change was manifest. The heart of stone 
became a heart of flesh. She always seemed particularly 
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touched when the name of Chl*i8t -was mentioned, and enjoyed 
the hymns that Anna sang. 

In Jantiary, 1817, the visitor was illarried, and Mary, who 
lived some months afterwards, said to another friend, ‘‘ Oh^ 
wljat would h/« become of my poor soul ? If Miss Anna had 
not come to A* I should have been lost for ever.'* She died 
in the course of that year, quite peaceful and happy, trusting 
in Christ, and gave directions to lier mother conceniing her 
funeral, that two pious young women who had latterly visited 
her, should be her attendants, and that a particular hymn, 
which she pointed out, should be sung at her grave. 

Another instance of usefulness of this lady’s visits to the 
sick, in a somewhat higher grade, was Richard Camel, a 
young inidsliipman in the navy, residing at Torquay. At 
the time that Anna M — heard of him, he was in the last 
stage of a consumption, and destitute of tliat which alone could 
support the spirit amid the sinkings of nature. Setting aside 
every consideration but that of ^saving a perishing soul, she 
iiastened to visit him, and at fifst readily gained access to him. 
Her sympathy for his bodily sufferings, and the kind feeling 
which brouglii iier to his lodgings, gained her an- attentive* 
hearing. Ihit no sooner did she press upon his notice the 
importance of that eternity to which he was httsterdng, the 
value of soul, thcj^ianger of sin, and the need of a Saviour, 
than a determined opposition to the gospel rose up in 

his. soul. He became ‘‘ like the deaf adder which stoppeth 
her ear, and refnst^th to hear the voice of the charmer.” Anna 
was not discouraged^she still persevered in her visits; with 
her Bible in lu^r iiana, and the spirit of prayer in her lieart, 
she simply read lo him, when he would bsten to no argu- 
ments or per^-iuisioiis. The word of God did not return void, 
but accomj)lished the grgicious purpose for which it w'as sent. 

The Spirit of God accompanied the word, and descended 
like rain and dew upon the hardened clods, until the hard 
heart was broken and the rough spirit of opposition bowed 
before the power of the gospel.. He had been angry with tl|e 
friend who introduced to his home the messenger of the gospel. 
He was now as anxious to hear the glad tidings as he had 
before bf*en resolved to resist them. He looked for Anna’s 
visits with pleasure, and when they were over, he longed for 
their return. Though the outward man perished, the inward 
man was day by day renewed. The once proud and hardened 
sinner became a trophy of redeeming grace. Thus was the 
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child of God made the instrument of adding a»it»ther jewel to 
the Saviour’s crown, and of turning another sinner to right- 
j eousness, who should bfe her joy and crown of rejoicing in 
the day of the Lord Jesus. - i 

j Her sister sent to her, after a visit to Torquay a record of | 
j another poor woman, who acknowledged Anna M — to have ; 

' been her . first instructor in the way of truth. When asked | 

! M’hether she had any message to Mrs. Clarke, she said, Give » 
; her my — I don’t know what to say — and tell her tiiat 1 am ' 

I iiappy; 1 trust in Christ.” About half-an-hour before her j 
; death slie prayed aloud with great earnestness, and exhorted all 
j around her to look to Jesus. She restrained the fretting of 
f her mother, by exclaiming, ‘‘ Oh ! mother, it is sweet to die.” | 

’ Her last words were, It will soon be over. You will see a | 

: happy death now. It is coming ! it is coming !” I 


. THE CLOgE OF DAY. 

Wjxcome the solemn calm of night, 

Day’s busy hours are flown ! 

. Freed from the world^s delusive light 
1 turn to God alone. 

'Twas at the cool of closing day, 

Iti Eden’s blest abode-, 

That man could once, without dismay, 

Hold convci'se with his God. 

But now that sin and sorrow spread 
Their withering blight around. 

Can fallen man's polluted tread , 

Approach such hallow’d ground? 

Ah ! yes, a blood-boiight path of peace 
Still leads direct to God ; 

There may the burdujti'd heart find ease, 

^ Its daily cares unload. , 

To him who knows and feels my need 
I own the sad amount 

Of sins in thought, and word, and deed, 
That blot this day's account. 

Oh, let my conscience sprinkled be 
With that all-cleansing blood 

That freely now restores to me 
The favour of my God ! 

Thus would I now jn Jesus sleep, 

Mindful of death’s dark night, 

Whence those whom he vouchsafes to keep, 
Shall wake in glory’s light. 




THE EIGHT BELLS AND THEIR VOICES 
PART II. 

It was early on a spring evening that Henry Ekworth and his 
father took their way towards one of tlie eastern outskii^ of 
London, and striking out of the main and thronged thorough- 
fare of the busier streets, they found themselves, after many 
windings and turnings, and some inquiries, at the place they 
sought. 

This place was a wretched, dirty court, containing about a 
score of dilapidated dwellings, and hemmed in on all sides by 
higher buildings which shut out both light and air. 

A thick murky gloom hung over the court, and the broken 
ground beneath their feet was covered with black, slimy mud. 
The sight was depressing, and the odour was sickening. 

DECKMBER, 1856. M 
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There was life in that court. Half-naked children, many 
of tiiem barefoot, and bare-headed, with dishevelled hair, and 
coated with filth, were playing, screaming, quarrelling, and 
fighting in the roadway and on the pavements ; and men and 
women, some fierce in aspect, some moody, some dejected, but 
all dirty and miserably clad, were moving toatid fro, or loung- 
ing at the open doors and windows of the houses. The men 
were, most of them, smoking short black pipes; and at the 
entrance of the court was a gin -palace, which in its gay, 
flaunting exterior, presented strong contrast with the neigh- 
bouring dwellings. Mr. Ek worth and his son noticed, as 
they passed by the 'half-open, swinging double doors of the 
“ palace,” that it was thronged with just such looking men 
and women as seemed to- compose the population of the court. 

"J'hey |>as^ed on, and,*ftfler some difficulty, found the house 
of whicli they were in search. 

‘‘ Does a person named Halford live here, my little fellow 
asked Mr. Ekworth, of a boy who was sittingjon tlie dodl'- 
sill. The child was probably eight or nine years of age: but 
from the preeocio«SMt«nning‘bf .’his looks, he might have been 
an old man. He was disgustingly ' dirty also, and pale and 
sallow. 

What will you give me for telling?” he asked, with a sly 

leer. 

“Here is a penny, my poor i child,” said Mr. Ekworth, 
compassionately, taking the coin ^from his ‘ pcfcket. Now 
will you tell me what I want to know?” 

The child’s eyes glistened at sight of the ])enny, and telling 
the visitors that, if they went “ right up the stairs, as far as 
they could go,” they would find the person for whom they 
inquired, he ran otf with his prize, and Mr. Ekworth with 
his son slowly and cautiously ascended the dark and broken 
stairs. 

A violent fit of coughing from an apartment just beneath 
the roof of the house guided Mr. Ekworth to the home of the 
Halfords ; and on gently knocking at the door, it was opened 
by the vife. 

The chamber told of destitution. It was neat, however, and 
tolerably clean ; so was the poor woman, who wept when Mr. 
Ekworth spoke to her. 

“ I could not have thought, twenty years ago, sir,” said 
she, when her visitors had entered, and had, with difficulty,* 
been accommodated with seats, “ that you would ever coiBe 
to see my poor husband and me in a place like this.” 
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‘‘ What is the use of talking in that way, Susan inter- 
posed Halford, before Mr. Ek worth could reply, “ we are 
born, l)ut we are not buried yet ; and nobody can tell wliat 
they may come to before they die.” 

‘‘ We will not speak of what is past, and cannot be recalled,” 
said Mr. Ekworth; I have called, not so mucli to bring up 
painful remembrances, as to see if there be anything in your 
present circumstances which can be alleviated by sucli counsel 
or assistance as 1 can properly give. Your husband appears 
to be very ill, Mrs. Halford,” he added ; it seemed the best 
way of opening a conversation with the unhappy pair. 

Yes, he was very ill, said the poor woman, and had been 
failing in health a long time; he had, never since they came 
to live ill London, been the man he was before; and now he 
was tit for nothing. It was a bad thing for them that they 
ever came to London, siie added. 

Tlie man again interrupted his wife by asking, in a queru- 
ll^us tone, what occasion there w'as to talk about that? He 
came to London, he said, to better his circumstances ; and if 
things had not turned out as«lie expected, he did not want to 
be lold of it. 

iMr. Ekwortli once more soothed the evidently perturbed 
feelings of the irritable invalid ; and iod the poor wife to speak 
of their present circumstances, and means of support. 

They were very poorly off, she re[>lied to iiis inquiries ; and 
ofleti iiad not enough to eat. They should Jong since haye 
been starved, she added, only that she was able to go out to 
work, and had got into regular employment iu some few 
families as a charwoman ; and this brought iu enough to pay 
the retit of their wretched room, and to supply her husband 
and herself barely with cominou necessaries ; but it w is what 
slie had not been used to ; and what with hard work, and 
living ill such a bad, unwholesome place, and the eonsiaut 
thougi't of all her troubles, she felt henself breaking up very 
fast ; and then she and her husband would have to go to the 
union, she supposed. 

“ You hail two sons and a daughter before you came to 
London. Are they not living ; and is it not in their power 
to help you ?” asked the visitor. 

The poor woman shook lier liead despondingly. Their 
children were all living, she said ; but, she did not know how 
it was: the boys, as they grew to be men, got into bad ways ; 
one of them went off to sea, and the other was married and 
had a large family, and was often worse off than themselves. 
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The girl had married respectably ; but she seldom came near 
her parents. The poor woman spoke this with evident 
reluctance. 

She is an unnatural child,” said Halford, impatiently ; 

‘‘ and I hope she may find out some day what it is to have qne 
of the same sort iierself.” 

Don’t, John, don’t!” remonstrated the wife, in a low 
voice. ‘‘ You know tliat there is a reason — .” 

Mr. Ekworth hastened to ciiange the subject. He did not 
wish to learn more of the family liistory of his old workman. 
It Mas not difficult to guess it. The boys, misguided by their 
father’s example, had probably followed in the course which 
had brought ruin on him and them; and the daughter, he 
afterwards discovered, after having borne much suffering and 
privation, and degradation also, the consequences of her 
father’s evil habit, left home for service, and eventually mar- 
ried. It was true that she did not often visit her parent’ i 
miserable home ; but she often, though, for a sufficient reascii, ! 
unknown to her father, relieved their pressing necessities. i 
It was some little time before^Mr. Ekworth could approach 
the subject on which he had lightly touched udien, earlier in 
the day, he had unexpectedly fallen in with poor Halford. It 
was plain that his had been a downward course, that intem- 
perance had ruined him in his circumstances, had ruined his 
sons too, by evil example, had alienated his daughter and even 
the wife of his bosom from his affections, and was hastening 1 
him to the grave. I 

Cautiously, at length, the visitor endeavoured to rouse tlie 
conscience of the wretched man by speaking of his present 
position and prospects for eternity. In a low but earnest 
voice, as he drew himself to the invalid’s side, he reminded 
Halford of the days when he professed to know something of 
the love of the Saviour, and the power of Divine grace. 

It was all a delusion, all a delusion !” exclaimed the p6or 
man, impatiently. 

1 fear it was, indeed,” said Mr. Ekworth, sadly ; “ but 
the gracious and omnipotent Saviour — ” 

‘‘ Don’t talk about it, Mr. Ekworth,” exclaimed the agi- 
tated man ; “I told you this morning what my state is ; and 
there’s a voice that says about me, ‘ He is join^ to idols ; let 
him alone.’ I know what the end will be ; you need not teJl 
me about that. Don’t talk about religion, sir; anything but 
that.” i 

“ I must talk about it, my poor friend,” said Mr. Ekworth, , 
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in some distress of mind. “ I came on purpose to tell you 
that Jesus is willing, and waiting, and seeking to save the 
lost; and is able to save to the very uttermost. Tidnk of 
him, my friend ; and tlie more you think of him, the less 
reason will you find for despairing of his mercy.” 

The man wept. 1 tell you what it is, Mr. Ekworth,” 
said he, “ I have thought about it all, again and again. And 
I have made resolutions, I cannot tell iiow often ; but it has 
been of no use. I am like those whom tiie apostle describes, 

‘ Clouds without water ; — trees whose fruit witheretli, twice 
dead, plucked up by the roots; raging waves of tiie sea, 
foaming out their own shame ; wandering stars,’ — you know 
what follows, Mr. Ekworth.” And the man rocked himself in 
ills chair, and groaned deeply. 

Once more did the pious visitor speak. You cannot — you 
dare not,” he said, “ surely you dare not give up everything 
2 ^ lost ! Think of eternity ! — of the blackness of darkness far 
ever! and then flee to tlie Strong for strength. Yon have 
made resolutions in your own strength ; you have not cast 
yourself on the strong arm and pardoning love of Jehovah j 
you have not sought the help of his Holy Spirit. You know 
you have not. I reminded you this morning ; I tell you 
again, that there is One who can subilue your iniquities, and 
can cast all your sins into the depths of the sea. Go to Ilini.” 

It is of no use,” said Halford, impatiently. “ There is 
nothing you can say, sir, that I do not already know ; but you 
do not know how liard my heart is. I know, as well as you 
can tell me, that I have brought ruin on myself and my poor 
wife and my family, and am killing myself by inches ; and 
you know as well as I do, how it began, Mr. Ekwmrth,.for 
you warned me twenty years ago, when you first knew of my 
goings on at the Eight Bells ; but it is of no use. I aiu just 
what I have made myself ; and you know where it is said, 

‘ He that is filthy, let him be filthy still.’ ” j 

It seemed useless to argue with one who, while he knew 
what the consequences of his sins Iiad been — what the eteriial 
consequences would be, yet loved them, too well to relinquisli 
them ; and, at length, Mr. Ekworth gave up the contest. 

“ I cannot say more to you, Halford,” he said, “ but I must 
pray for you and with you and kneeling dOwm, lie poured 
out earnest supplications for the unhappy slave of sin ; and 
then, reminding him of the Saviour’s emphatic warning, If 
thy hand offend thee, cut it off, and cast it from thee: 
it is better for thee to enter into life maimed, tlian having 
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twoliarids to go into hell;” he rose to dep.^rt. He did not 
tak6 leave, however, till he had, unobserved as he hoped by 
the infatuated sinner, placed a small sum in the hands of the 
poor wife, as she accompanied the visitor to the door; nor 
until he had promised to call again before leaving London. 

It was an exquisitely jiainful scene; and Henry Ek worth 
seemed to breathe a freer air when he emerged into the dismal 
court below. ^ 

“ I told you, Henry,” said Mr. Ekworth to his son, as they 
walked on towards their lodgings, that poor Halford’s history 
is another of the voices of the Eight Bells.” 

A week later, and Mr, Ekworth alone sought the home of j 
the Halfords. He was too late to see the wretched man alive, i 
He had died that morning — the drunkard’s death — delirium . 
tremens. ; 

Henry Ekworth had been a year or tw'o in a solicitor’^ 
office. His duties sometimes compellefi his attendance at the ; 
criminal courts. One day, whe;i he entered, a young man I 
stood in the prisoner’s dock on trial for robbing his employer. i 
Such trials, alas ! are fearfully common ; and Henry would | 
have paid but li^le attention to the proceedings, if, in the , 
youthful prisoner, lie had not recognised his old playfeiiow I 
and schoolfellow, Albert. With a heavy heart he listcfied i 
then. The trial was shor^, for the witnesses were few ; but i 
evidence was conclusive; and, without leaving the box, j 
the jury pronounced the prisoner guilty, but recommended i 
him to mercy, because of his youth, and the temptations to 
which he had been exposed. 

Henry Ekworth left the court in great distress of mind ; 
and on the following day he visited the young convict in 
prison, 

‘‘ Ah, Henry!” said the unhappy youth, if I had been 
brought up as you were, 1 should not be here now. It is all 
the fault of my father.” 

“ Do not say that, Albert,” said Henry ; “ it is not, can- 
not be^ right to indulge in such thoughts.” 

You would say, I suppose,” returned, Albert, “ that the 
Bible tells us to honour our fathers and mothers. Well, I liave 
nothing to say about • my mother. She is dead ; and if she 
had not been, this would have killed her. But as to honour- 
ing my father, I cannot, and will not. And I say that it is 
his fault that I am here.” 

Henry was much shocked, and he said so. 
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I dare say you are, Henry, replied the young man, “ but 
you need not be so much surprised. I don't say that my 
father taught me to steal, for he did not ; but you know how 
he came to ruin himself, and all of us. And if he did not 
teach me to steal, he taught* me to drink ; and I say it is all 
his fault ; and now I do not care what becomes of me.'' 

Henry thought of the last ti|ne he had seen Albert's father, 
— a prisoner for debt ; he knew how true it* was that intem- 
i perance had been his ruin ; he remembered, also, having 
I lieard that, when discharged from prison, he had returned to i 
I his sinful and ruinous habits ; and had sunk into contempt and 
: degradation in the town in which he had once been honoured 
I and envied. He turned the conversation, therefore, from Al- 
j bert’s father to Albert himself. 

; Yes, it was true enough, said the convicted prisoner, he 
I had robbed his employer. He had pleaded “ Not guilty” at 
1 the bar, because he was advised to do so, and it w^as a matter 
' of course to <lo it ; but he was guilty notwithstanding. As 
! to why he did it, it was in^tuation, he supposed. He did 
not want to be dishonest, but the situation was an ill-paid one, 
and it gave him access to his employer's money. He would 
have got on well enough, however, if it had not been for one 
thing ; but he had learned to like strong drink from his 
father’s example, and he had learned to smoke cigars, from* 
the example of other young men in his office, and his salary 
would not afford that. This was all the history and mystery, 
of Ids j) resent degradation, 

This was Albert’s story ; and as Henry Ekworth heard it, 
he thought of the Eight Bells and its mournful voices; and 
this, not the least mournful of them all. 

Again and again did Henry visit his unhappy former com- 
panion ; and in kindly affectionate tones did he strive to lead 
him to penitence and prayer ; to rouse him to hope ; and to 
gird him, not in his own strength — to strong resolutions for 
time to come. 

At length they parted, and have never since met. 

These are some of the voices of the Eight Bells, which 
Henry Ekworth heafd ; and many more were heard, of which 
no record has been kept on earth ; but which, in other and 
more enduring records, will tell of shame, poverty, sorrow, 
guilt, death, and after thftt the judgment. J. e. s. 
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THE OLD YEAK. 

“ The light of day 
I Has passed away. 

And midnight's hour draws near ; 

Wlien next the* light 
Shall break on night 
’Twill bring us the new year.” ^ 

These lines were repeated by Edward Lumley on tlie last 
evening* of December, as he seated himself by the fire-side of 
his old friend and fellow student, James Myers. 

“ And 1 rejoice to think that we shall begin the new year 
together,” answered James. Such a commencement is, 
doubtless, an omen that it will prove a happy one.” 

How do you know that we shall begin it together?” in- 
quired his friend. 

Know ! what a strange question, Lumley ! If we live a 
few hours longer, as is highly probable, we shall do so ; and 
pray observe that in speaking of future events I always have 
a mental reservation, in case of j^heir not being hindered by 
any unforeseen contingency, which may save me from a homily 
on the uncertainty of life, that from your grave looks I fancy 
you are about to bestow.” 

‘‘ Well, I will spare you my own reflections on the subject, 
James, provided you will listen to one or two which I shall 
read from this book,” drawing one from his pocket. “ I pro- 
vided myself with it at the railway station to beguile the time 
as I came along, and parts of it are quite ai>propriate to the 
present season.” 

Mr. Myers consented, and his friend commenced; — “ We 
shall meet by new year’s day at furthest. How many, in all 
ages, have so spoken upon whom no new year’s morn ever 
dawned again I How many who have l)egun the year in joy 
and health and hope, who have assured their hearts that it 
shall be as those that went before it, and even ‘ more abun- 
dant,’ have found it a treasury of sorrows and trials, its sun- 
shine overcast with cloud and tempest, its flowers of hope 
Withered and dead, its fairest promises the forerunners of life’s 
heaviest dispensations I Yes, let us pause a little, and think 
upon the year that is now passing away, ere we rejoice in the 
prospect of that which is so nigh at hand. Look in upon tlie 
homes of your friends, and count the chairs that were drawn 
around that sanctuary of sweet affections, the evening fireside, 
on last new year’s day. Are any them now untenanted, 
standing lonely against the wall ? At whose threshold has not 
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the destroyer stood within these short twelve months ? Whose 
house has he not entered ? And then, too, what opportunities 
have been lost, what blessings unvalued, what monitions un- 
heeded, what lessons of God’s own teaching unread ! Ah, let ; 
us think of all this when we welcome in the new year, and Our 
gratulations shall be tempered with a profound sense of the 
responsibilities which this recurring cycle of time brings with 
it. While we are thus employed, time moves silently on, and 
a new year will soon surprise us. Yet nothing in the material 
world around us gives warning that another year is completed. 
Not a click in the mighty machinery by which old Time re- 
gisters his transits, tells that the great wheel has gone round 
once again. Ah, how awful is this stealthy pace of Time ! a 
thousand fold more awful than if he entered upon each new 
stage with a sound or a shock that, like a trumpet blast, 
would wake us, or, as an earthquake, make us start to our 
feet.” 

This is all said prettily enough, Edward,” observed his 
friend. ‘‘ There really is something solemn in the close of 
another year. Have you no comment of your own to make 
upon it?” 

‘‘ Only this, James ; to say, in the words of the psalmist, to 
Him in whose sight a thousand years are but as yesterday 
when it is past, and as a watch in the night, ‘ So teach 
us to number our days, that we may apply our hearts unto 
; wisdom.’ * ” 

Edward,” said Mr. Myers, 1 had lieard reports that you 
were become very grave, very religious — in sliort, one of ‘ the 
over good and rigidly righteous,’ and am beginning to think 
that they were true.” 

“ Supposing that they were, Myers, could I bv^ more good 
or more righteous than you would wish me to be ? Or more 
so than is required in tlie word of God from every one who 
calls himself a disciple of the Lord Jesus Christ ?” 

' There Was no answer, and Edward continued ; But I am 
not good, James. ‘ There is none good but one;’! neither ^ 

I can I fancy myself righteous while 1 find the word of truth 
d^lares that ‘ all our righteousnesses are as filthy rags/ J 
; nothing better in the sight of Him with whom we have to 
do.” 

You thought all this when last we met, Etlward, and, I 
will acknowledge, proved, in a manner which I have never 
I been able to controvert to my own satisfaction, that a sinner, 
Psa. xc. 12. t Matt. xix. 17. % Isa. Ixiv. 6. ' 
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such as we all are, can have no hope of salvation except in the 
Saviour’s merits. Perhaps I was the less strenuous in oppo- 
sing these opinions, because I did not perceive that they had 
wrougiit much change in your character ; you were the same, 
at least nearly the same, pleasant fellow I ever knew you. 
Of late another story has reached me ; I hear that you object 
to all the innocent amusements of life, and spend your time in 
promoting the cause of religious societies, visiting the poor, 
and things of that kind. Is this true, Lumley ? for you were 
one of the last whom I should have expected would have been 
led away by enthusiasm.” 

“ Before I reply to your question, James, I will ask you 
one or two. You acknowledge that you are a sinner, and tliat 
nothing but the work which tiie Lord Jesus Christ lias per- 
formed can save you from everlasting destruction His 
friend assented. — ‘‘ Now tell me, do you wish, do you hope to 
be saved 

‘‘ To be sure I do ; \vhat an extraordinary quest i(m 1” 

“ And do you really think ihut a mere assent of the under- 
standing to the truth 1 have referred to — vital though it be — 
is sufficient ?” 

“ Well, I own I have sometimes thought upon the subject, 
and that such an idea seemed perfectly irrational ; but 1 am 
a sorry theologian, Edward, and how was I to settle the 
matter?” 

‘‘ By consulting the oraolts of God, onr only guide on such 
points. There you will find it written, that ‘excejit a man be 
born again, he cannot see the kingdom of God.’**^ When led 
by the Holy Spirit to feel that we are condemned sinners, we 
cast ourselves for deliverance upon Him who is able to save to 
I the uttermost ; from tlie heart believing the Saviour’s gracious 
assurance, ^ Him that cometh to mel will in nowise cast out,’j* 
gratitude and Jove must give a new direction to our affections 
and desires, and it will be our anxious wish to serve him in 
every way that he has required. His own test of the sin- 
cerity of our profession is this, ‘ If ye love me, keep my 
commandments.’ J ” 

“ A very natural one,” answered Myers ; when we love, we 
I must de^re to please.” 

“ Then, my friend, can you wonder that I should desire, 
however feebly j'to please Him ‘ who loved me and gave himself 
for me ?’ Supposing that all you have heard of me were true 
—I wish it were — and that I. could not find time for some 
♦ John iii. 3. i John vi. 37 • t John xiv. 15. 
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things which the world calls innocent amusements, so* much 
was I engaged in trying to promote His cause^ and to relieve 
the necessities, bodily and spiritual, of my fellow creatures, 
should I be doing more than is my duty, and ought to be nay 
greatest delight to perform ?” 

Edward,” his friend replied, after a pause, “ you are very 
solemn tliis evening. Perhaps you mean it as a requiem for 
the expiring year ; I hope you will hail the birth of the new 
in a livelier frarue.” 

I acknowledge,” said Edward, “ that the return of this 
season brings with it a peculiar solemnity to me, and will do 
so as long as I live. Bear with me, James, while I relate a 
circumstance which occurred at this time of the year, and made 
it an anniversary not to be forgotten. 

It happened that on the last day of December I had to 
set out on a journey, the beginning of which was to be per- 
formed in a steam-boat. I got on board, and amused myself 
looking at all the busy faces around me as my fellow passen^ 
gers came on the deck. With one I was particularly struck ; ' 
he was a middle-aged man of a gentlemanlike appearance, and 
had a countenance that seemed radiant with good humour and 
benevolence. lie had a number of small parcels which he was 
trying to arrange in a safe place, assisted by a friend who had 
accompanied him to the boat to see him off. ^ You will lose 
half of these parcels if you do not take care,* I heard the 
friend say. ‘ 'fhat would be a sad catastrophe,* replied the 
gentleman. ‘ There is a present for each of the young ones — 
take care and handle that gently, it is a wax doll for little 
Susey, — and when I produce them there will be great joy.* 

‘ Stay with me one day longer, and we can have them properly 
made up,* said his friend. I cannot ; I promised Maria and 
the children to begin the new year with them if it so please 
God ; and I can get home by nine o’clock to night. They will 
all be on the watch for me,* And he looked as if the mere anti- 
cipation of the meeting were a high degree of happiness. The 
bell of the steamer sounded, the friends shook hands affection- 
ately, and we were off. 

“ Seated on a sunny part of the deck, wrapped in a warm 
cloak, 1 indulged in an imaginary sketch of the pleasant scene 
which would take place when the person whom I bad been 
observing should reach home. I saw him embrace his wife, 
whom my fancy depicted as very amiable, while the children 
of various sizes clu8tere<l abotit him, 

* And climbed his Itnee, the enyied kiss to share.' 
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Then followed the unpapering of the presents, and I almost 
saw his little Susey’s look of delight when the wax doll with 
its bide ey^s and flaxen ringlets met her view. J ust then a 
bustM on another part of the deck dispelled the vision. I 
asked what was the matter, and was told that one of the pas- 
sengers had been taken suddenly ill. ‘ Is there a doctor on 
board ?* some one shouted in a tone of great alarm. There 
was, and he instantly offered his services. I followed him 
towards the spot where he was wanted, and saw the gentleman 
for whom I had felt a great degree of interest, lying on a 
bench as pale as death. IVe were all requested by the doctor 
to keep away from the patient, wiiile he tried such means as 
Were in his power for restoring him. The words ‘ very bad,^ 
‘ worse/ ‘ heart disease/ ‘hoptdess,' reached me now and then. 
After a while* the doctor walked towards the place where I 
was sitting, and I heard the awful news, ‘ all is over.’ 

I could not describe the effect this produced on my mind. 
Sudden death is ever a startling and solemn event, but under 
the circumstances ^^ luch I had just witnessed it was peculiarly 
affecting. I believe my countenance betrayed my feelings, as 
the medical man came to me and said, ‘ Pray sir, do you know 
anything of this unfortunate gentleman ?’ ‘ Nothing,’ I re- 

plied, ‘ except that he was a husband and a father, returning 
home to begin the new year in the bosom of his family who 
are anxiously expecting him; this I,gathered from something 
I heard him say to a friend as he came on board the boat.’ 

‘ Poor fellow, poor fellow ! wife and children ! Oh, it is 
very melancholy,’ exclaimed the doctor with mucli feeling.’ 
‘ To his family and to others it certainly is/ observed an old 
gentleman who was seated near me. 

“ While the excitement and anxiety occasioned by our 
fellow passenger’s illness l)ad lasted, I had observed that my 
venerable companion looked as if he were engaged in prayer ; 
and when the announcement of its mournful termination 
reached us he grew very pale, and tears moistened his eyes. 

‘ It is melancholy indeed, sir/ he continued, responding to the 
doctor’s lamentation, ‘ but not to the departed himself if he 
were a faithful disciple of the Lord Jesus Christ.’ ‘ Quite 
i true, sir/ answered the doctor. * When death comes, nothing 
but religion will do. I knew nothing of thb poor man, but 
observed him attend public worship punctually while he re- 
mained at the town we have just left. There was a preacher 
whom all the religious people say is very sound in doctiine ; 
so, poor fellow, I hope he was religious.’ ‘ I hope so too, 
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most fervently,* itie old gentleman replied, ^ and I rejoice to 
hear tliat he enjoyed an opportunity of hearing gospel truth. 
In this case it is right ^ind pleasant to believe that he profited 
by it, and to exercise the charity that hopeth all things. 
my friends, allow me to add, we never should forget that ft is 
necessary to be doers of the word as well as hearers. If this 
])Oor man not only knew the truth that maketh wise unto sal- 
vation, but had his heart and life influenced by it, and was not 
an unprofitable seryant, he has entered into tiie joy of his 
Lord, and is to be envied, not pitied.^ 

“ Oh, Myers, this went to my heart ! Had I been thus 
summoned, wlmt would have been my case ? I had been for 
some time a professing, but had I been a profitable, servant of 
the Redeemer ? These questions allowed me no rest till I de- 
voted myself unreservedly to lus service. Nothing less will 
do, nothing less for peace or safety. 

“ Help me, my Father, to resign 
My every wish, my will to thine ; 

And I will bless the guiding hand 
Which drew ray heart from this fair land. 

Where all that's lovely fades so fast. 

Whose purest pleasures camiot last.” 

E. F. G. 


IT IS TOO LATE. 

0^ the day that Louis Philippe abdicated the throne of France 
in favour of his grandson, the duchess of Orleans, the mother 
of the infant prince, entered the Cliamber of Deputies, leading 
him by tlie liand, that as the heir apparent he might be pro- 
claimed king of the French by the representatives of the 
nation, in the room of the repudiated monarch. It was an 
awful moment, big not only with the destinies of the reigning 
family, but of thirty-five njillioiis of people. All eyes were 
fixed upon Odilloii Barrot, as he rose slowly from his seat, 
ascended the tribune, and moved that the young count of 
Paris, then present, be proclaimed king, in the room of his 
grandfather. Every sound was hushed. Men held their 
breath. It was as if the heart of an empire h^ ceased to 
beat. The que&tion was about to be put, when a single voice 
from the gallery broke the silence : It is too late.’’ 

Never perhaps did a more thrilling and potent exclamation 
burst from mortal lips. It smote Jhe ear of the duchess as the 
death-knell of her house. Great confusion ensued, and she 
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was glad to escape with her son through one uf the back doors 
of the chamber ; it was too late. Had the motion in favour 
of the heir apparent been made a day or even a few hours 
earlier, it might have prevailed. But the time was gone by — 
it was too late. The throne was irrecoverably lost. This is 
but a single example among a thousand of loss by delay ; many 
a throne has thus been lost. 

But our purpose, is not to dilate upon examples like these. 
Those ominous words in the French chamber, It is too late, 
apply to losses continually incurred, which are infinitely greater 
than those of any dethroned or expectant monarch. The value 
of a thousand earthly kingdoms bears no proportion to the 
worth of the human soul. For the soul there is a day of 
grace, and there is a day of final retribution. While mercy 
pleads and waits, the sinner may repent and be saved, but by 
and by, perhaps the next hour, it will be too late. On this 
point’ the Bible abounds with examples and illustrations winch 
were written for our learning,’* on whom the ends of the 
world are come. One of the nnfst striking of these is in the 
twelfth chapter of Hebrews ; Looking diligently,’^ warns the 
apostle, ‘‘ lest any man fail of the grace of G-od ; — lest there be 
any fornicator, or profane person, as Esau, who for one morsel 
of meat sold his birthriglit. For ye know that afterward, 
when he would have inherited tlie blessing, he was rejected : 
for he found no place for repentance, though lie sought it 
carefully with tears it was too late. And as it was too late 
for Esau, so would it soon bo for them if they should come 
short of the great salvation. 

To the same purpose is that awful communication in the 
first chapter of Proverbs. We have room for only a part of 
it. “ Because I have called, and ye refused. — Then shall they 
call upon me, but I will not answer; they shall seek me early, 
but they shall not find me. — I'hey would none of my counsel ; 
they despised all my reproof : therefore shall they eat of the 
fruit of their own way, and be filled with their own devices.” 
They might have hearkened, they might have been saved ; but 
now it was too late. They hafl heard and slighted the last 
call of mercy, and nothing remained to them but a certain 
fearful looking for of wrath and fiery indignation. 

So again in the twenty-fifth chapter of Matthew we read, 
“ And at midnight there was a cry made, Behold, the Bride- 
groom cometh ; go ye out to meet him. — And they that were 
ready went in with him to the marriage: and the door was 
shut. Afterward came also the other virgins, saying, Lord, 
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Lord, open unto us. But he answered and said, Verily I say 
unto you, I know you not.’’ No pleadings now could open 
the door, it was too late. 

We often hear it said, that while life lasts it is never too 
late for a sinner to repent, and in one sense it is true. If he 
would truly repent, and believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, in 
the last mortal hour he would be saved. But will he ? How 
small, as we have reason to fear, is the number of such ! A 
man’s rejection of Christ may be complete, and thus his day 
of grace may close, even before he dies. If so, be it a few 
years or but a few clays, it is then too late. And if the truth 
could be declared in a thousand dying chambers, in how many 
of them iliight it be said, These all might have been saved, but 
it is too late ! When God called they refused, and now there 
is no place for repentance, d’he rich voluptuary, who had a 
little before spurned Lazarus from his presence, would have 
given all his banquets, and purple, and fine linen, for a drop of 
water to cool liis tongue, but it was too late. The horrors of 
a guilty conscience drove Jud*s back to the temple, with his 
thirty pieces of silver, crying, ‘‘I have betrayed the innocent 
blood,” but it was too late. The Saviour had said, Good were 
I it for that man if he had never been born,” and he went away 
' in black despair, and hanged himself; Voltaire and Thomas 
I Paine, and other blasphemers, would, some or all of them, 

I have given kingdoms in their last hours for the Christian’s 
; hope, but it was too late. - They had treasured up wrath 
I against the day of wrath, and the .revelation of the righteous 
I judgment of God. ITow many such, according to the most 
I authentic testimony, have gone shuddering out of the world, 
to meet their final doom ! 

! The king of the Sandwich Islands, who promised the mis- 
I sionaries that in five years he would break off from his de- 
baucheries, and attend to tlieir instructions, died in less than 
two ; and vviiat hope could they have of him ? He had fixed 
his time, but before it half expired he was in eternity ; it was 
too late. 

And so it will be with all impenitent hearers of the 
gospel, who put off their preparation to “ a more convenient 
season,” and do not live to see it. They will bewail their 
foolish procrastination, when it is too late. The young duke 
of Bordeaux lost only a temporary crown. They will lose 
that crown of gl#ry wliich fadeth not away.” Reader, 
whosoever thou art, yet in thy sins, there is no time to be lost. 
The arrows of death are flying thick. The young as well as 
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the old are falling ; if thou dost not repent, a voice from the 
other world, saying, It is too late,” will ere long seal thine 
everlasting doom. n. y. e. 


HEAVENLY MEDICINE. 

To Mrs. Watlien^ wife of the celehrated orulist to King 
George III. 

My DEAll Madam, Portswood Greeu, July tiG, 1709. 

As you kindly engaged my promise to ^vrite, I need 
make no apologies ; you will receive my letter in good part, 
and lam sure I shall write it with a liearty good will. | 

But what shall be the subject; indeed, properly speaking, ; 
I have or ought to have but one. This, however, is very com- ’ 
prehensive, 1 mean Jesus Christ and him crucified. It will [ 
at least help to fill up the paper, if I gi^•e you some account 
how I have in general managed it as a minister. 

When the Lord, after he had mercifully given me some 
experimental knowledge of the gospel for myself, was ])leased 
to honour me with a commission to preach to others ; 1 found 
myself possessed of an infallible medicine for tlie cure of all 
diseases, and I was surrounded with multitudes wJio, I saw, 
were sick of a mortal disease, and, as we say, at death’s door. 

I thought at first to do great things with my Ctithoiicon — my 
universal remedy. But 1 soon observed the fatal dhorder I 
wished to relieve was attended with one very discouraging 
symptom. Most of the sick people, though I could read death 
ill their countenances, thought themselves well ; tliey insisted 
on it that nothing ailed them, and were angry with me because 
I would not believe them. Some of them could scarcely hear 
with patience what I said of the power and skill of the Phy- 
sician who gave me the medicine.. Otliers thought they might 
apply to him when they were really ill, but at present they 
had no need of him. Oh, how I laboured with some, but all 
iii vain, to convince them of their danger. Now and then I 
did prevail with one, who then took the medicine and presently 
recovered. 

And as I and ray fellow practitioners • were daily praising 
the virtues and efficacy of our medicine, some of our patients 
learned to talk after us ; they did not take the medicine, but 
they praised It. They would allow they Jjad been sick once, 
but now, to be sure, they must be well, for they could say as 
much in favour of the medicine as we ourselves. I fear many 
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died under this mistake. They would not ihake such a mis- 
take in common lifh. Many go to see the table spread at a 
lord mayor’s feast, but the sighi of the delicacies which they 
must not taste, will not satisfy the appetite like a plain dinner 
at home. Alas ! our patients were noi hungry. Some felt 
themselves unwell, but would not own it ; they tried to look 
as cheerful as they could. These depended* on medicines of 
their own contrivance ; and though they suffered many things 
and grew worse and worse daily, they refused to try mine. It 
was judged by one too simple; like Naamaii, who for a time, 
though he would have done some great thing, disdained such 
an easy remedy as only to “ wash and be clean.” Others re- 
fused, unless I could explain clearly to them all the ingredients 
belonging to my medicine, which I had neither ability to do, 
nor they capacity to comprehend. They said likewise that the 
regimen which I prescribed was too strict ; for I told them - 
honestly, that if they did not abstain from 'some things of 
which they were very fond, my medicine would do them no 
good. I was often grieved, though not so much as I ought, 
to see so many determined to die, rather than take the only 
medicine that could do them good. 

There were more than a few, who deceived both themselves 
and me, by pretending to take my medicines, who yet did not. 
None grieved me more than these, but they could not deceive 
me long. For as the medicine was infallible, I knew that 
whoever took it, and observed the regimen, would soon show 
signs of convalescence, and that they were getting better, 
though they were not perfectly well; and therefore, when 
these signs were wanting, I was sure the medicine had not 
been taken. 

I have not time to enumerate all the signs that accompany 
salvation, but I sliall mention a few. First, a broken and. 
contrite spirit. This is indispensably necessary, for by nature 
we are full of pride, and God resisteth the proud, and giveth 
his grace only to the humble. Secondly, a simple and upright 
spirit, free from artifice and disguise. It is said of the blessed 
man, whose sins are forgiven, in his spirit there is no guile. 
He is open and undisguised. Thirdly, gentle gracious tem- 
pers. If a man like a lion takes my medicine, he presei^tly 
becomes a lamb. He is not easily offended ; he is ver}^ easily 
reconciled ; he indulges no anger ; he harbours no resentment ; 
he lives upon forgiveness himself, and therefore is ready to 
forgive, if he has aught against any. Fourthly, benevolence, 
kindness, and an endeavour to please, in opposition to that 
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selfishness which is otir natural cfiaracter. Fifthly, a spiritual 
mind which is the beginning of life and peace ; a weanedriess 
from the world and its poor toys, and a thirst for communion 
with God in Christ. 

I could go on, but let this suffice. These signs are at first 
weak, for a Christian is a child before he is a man, but grace 
grows by exercise, by experience, and by a diligent use of the 
appointed means. My medicine enlightens the understanding, 
softens the heart, and gives a realizing of what the Scriptures 
declare of the glorious person, the wonderful love, the bitter 
sufferings of the Saviour, and the necessity and efficacy of his 
death and agonies on the cross. When these things are uniler- 
stood by the teachings of the Holy Spirit (whose influence is 
always afforded to those that take this medicine), the cure is 
already begun, all the rest will follow, and tfie patient re- 
covers apace ; tljough there are sometimes transient relapses, 
and a spice of the old disorder will hang about them until they 
are removed to the pure air of a better world. 

I hope, my dear madam, tins medicine is your food, tliat 
you live upon it, and feel tlie salutary effects of it every day. 
Oh, what love! that such a Saviour should die for such sin- 
ners as we are ; and what a marvellous mercy to me, iliat I 
should be brought from the horrid wilds of Africa to proclaim 
his goodness! That I who was an infidel, a blasphemer, and 
a profligate, should be spared to stand as a proof that Jesus 
Christ came into the world to save the cldef of sinners ! You 
and I are far advanced in years, we know not what a day may 
bring forth. Perhaps we may never meet on earth, but, (>h 1 
may we meet above, to praise Him who loved us, and washed 
us from our sins in his own blood, to partake of that fulness 
of joy, and to drink of those rivers of pleasiire which are at 
his right hand for evermore. 

John Newton. 


THE MIS-SPENT SABBATH. 

At the close of a mis-spent sabbath, we come and humbly 
confess our sins before Thee.'^ Such was the first sentence of 
my father’s prayer at family worship, one sabbath evening 
nearly thirty years ago, after an excursion by a canabboat 
into the country, which had occupied the whole day. Jtwas 
the only occasion on which I ever knew him break the 
sabbath ; for his observance of it, except on that one occasion, 
was uniformly regular and devout. Against his better judg- 
I ! - 
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I ment, however, be had yielded to the importunities of the friends 
to whom the visit bad been paid, and of a relative by whom 
we were accompanied^ with the idea, I have no doubt, that on 
reaching the place of our destination, he should be in time for 
public worship. He fulfilled his purpose in that respect, but 
still conscience was not satisfied. He felt that he had sinned 
against God, and that he had set an example to his family, as 
well as to others, which might prove most injurious. At 
, once, then, to seek forgiveness and, as far as possible, to 
< S repair the evil w^hich he feared might be done to his house- 
Y hold, he made us join in his lowly confession. On rising 
I from Iiis knees he expressed briefly and decidedly his regret 
J on account of tlie manner in which the day had been spent, 

I and we shortly afterwards retired for the night. 

I I was then very young, not more perhaps than fen or eleven 
I years of age, but I can scarcely describe the influence which 
! the circumstance exerted on my mind. I felt that it was a 
manly and noble thing for my father to do, and I do not 
: know that anything he ever did nroduced in me towai:ds him a 
' feeling of deeper veneration. I had been glad enough to ac- 
I company him ; but, young as I was, I felt that the confession 
was aright one, and one in which I ought to join. The imprcs- 
: sion was indelible ; and since, when tempted to desecrate God’s 
' day, 1 have remembered my father’s prayer. And I have 
remembered it wl en I have seen other parents systematically 
i briakiiig the sabb ath, and have wi'^hed that they could see, 
as he did, the evil they had done, and that acknowledging it 
I in the same spirit they would commit it no more. 

I The sin — for as such it ought to be regarded — the sin of 
I sabbath desecration is, there is too match reason to fear, 
i largely spreading. Even tliosc who should know much 
better, and who profess to believe in the sanctity of the day, 
are not seldom seen, to tin; grief of their pastors and of all 
' who feel the importarice of a right and religious observance 
of thr* sabbath, taking tlielr places in the crowded railway train, 
or otherw’ise seeking enjoyment in change of society and of 
scene* They render it, to all intents and purposes, a day of 
recreation and pleasure, and nothing more. The practice is 
fraught with evils, to a few of which the writer would affec- 
tionately call the attention of those who may have yielded to. 
the temptation thus to mis-spend the day. 

And first, ife might b(^ asked, is such a mode of sjiending 
i'the day in accordance with the ‘purpose of its institution? 
Whose day is it? Man’s or God's ? It is God’s. Very 
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ixm, it ‘‘ was made for man,” for lhan’si>enefif ; but then it was 
j never intended that he should exercise his own discretion as 
to the kind of benefit to be secured from it, or the manner in 
i which that benefit should be sought. Its nature is defined. 

; There is to be rest for the body. All earthly toil is, as far 
' as possible, to be laid aside, and man and beast are alike to 
rest. But that physical rest which man enjoys in common 
' with the brute is, in his case, only subordinate to a nobler rest — 
the refreshment and incorporation of the soul by communion 
I with God. It was given that we might have the opportunity 
of wide extended secret meditation and prayer ; that we might 
assemble with God’s people for worshij) and instruction, and 
that we might engage in works of loving Christian usefulness. 

Admit that much of the stringency of the Jewish mode of 
keeping the sabbath according to their special law's is gone, 

' these purposes remain as the grand designs of the sabbath. 
We sin, then, against liini who is tlie Lord of the sabbath, and 
we set. aside the great objects of its establishment when we 
appropriate it to our own pleasure. It is to a very difierent 
observance of it that God accords his approval : “ If thou 
turn away thy foot from the sabbath, from doing thy pleasure 
OB my holy day; and call the sabbath a delight, the holy of the 
Lord, honourable, and shalt honour liim, not doing thine own ; 
, ways, nor finding thine own pjea^iure, nor speaking thine own 
; words : then shalt thou delight thyself in the Lord,” etc, Isa. 
Iviii. IS, 14. , 

It might be asked, again, is it profitable ? No doubt there 
' may be, in some cases, the endeavour to blent], as far as possi- 
' ble, religious duty and ideasure ; but, even admitting tliat 
Asuch has been honestly your purpose, can you recur to such a 
sabbath, and say it was really a sabbath of true spiritual eii- 
! joyment and profit. You a#oke in the morning, and your first 
thought probably was of your sabbath trip, and not of those 
: religious privileges which the day brings with it. You could 
not leave your room without prayer, conscience would not let 
you do that: but could you pray with the calm seriousness,^ 
and that fixedness of spirit, which prayer especially demands? 
Did you not feel as though, for that day at least, you liad 
scarcely any right to ex[)ect God’s blessing, and as though, 
therefore, you could scarcely ask it ? If family prayer were 
ndt neglected, was it not felt, that morning at least, to be a 
formal thing with which you would have gladly dispensed, 
and was it not a relief whemit was over ? 

You did not find the railway train most favourable to coL 
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lectedness, and spiritu^ity of mind. Besides the inevitable, 
bustle and excitement of travelling’, the society into which ' 
you were thrown, rfikl the conversation to which you had to 
listen, Vere not specially conducive to devotional thought. 
You reached your destination with a lurking, if not a strong 
feeling of self-dissatisfaction. If you attended public w'orship, 
you had very little of the true spirit of prayer, and your heart 
was ill attuned to unite in the praises of the sanctuary. j 
perhaps, you found friends in waiting* for you, and, for that [ 
day, public worship was neglected that you might enjoy their f 
society. 

In any case how large a portion of your time was spent in j 
conversation which was nof very profitable ; for you felt that [ 
conversation of a different kind would hardly have been in 
keeping with the manner in which you had appropriated fbC 
day. Not improbably a part of the day was spent in strolling 
abroad in the company of your friends. So the sabbath 
passed, and at length the timd came for your return. You 
reached your home weary and ill at ease, with little disposi- 
tion to read your Bible, and little disposition to pray, and 
your conscience told you that it had been a sadly mis-spent 
sabbath. 

And have you thought of the influence likely tO be exerted 
by your inis-spent sabbath on others ? Did it ever strike you, 
if your sabbaths were so mis- spent in visiting friends, ‘‘ I am 
not only sacrificing my own sabbatli, I am robbing them of 
theirs ?” It is often alleged by persons lacking decision of cha- : 
racter as an excuse for absence from public worship, “ We 
had company from a distance, and we could not leave them.’* 
You have children perhaps, keen observers always. If you * 
take them with you, you ^lake them partakers of your sin ; 
if you leave them behind, you iftive them without the care : 

, knd instruction which they have a right to expect from you ; 

in either case, there is all the force of an evil example, which 
i they will be only too ready to copy, and which perhaps they 
' may carry out to an extent of which you have little idea, and 
which may one day cause you bitter sorrow. And besides, 
you are observed by others of whose observation you may 
» know nothing, but who find in what you thus do a licence 
and a plea for an habitual neglect of the sabbath. In 
one word you give countenance, before all the world, to the 
whole system of sabbath desecration, althougli to give such 
countenance may be the very last thing you would desire. 

The claims of business, and the necessity for change of air 
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and scene, will require in tbe case of most an occasional 
absence from home, and such absence is exceedingly re- 
freshing; but, wherever we go it should be om* fixed resolve 
tlrnt we will not neglect the duties, nor trench on tlfe appro- ' 
priate enjoyments, of the sabbath. The evil influence of a 
mis-spent sabbath has often embittered the week ; wfulst a 
sabbath well-spent is not only a joy in itself, its liglit and 
peace project themselves, so to speak, on the days we have to 
spend in the bustle and toil of the world. And such a 
sabbath is the pledge and type of a sabbath winch shall never 
end. s. (ii 

A CHKISTIAN MOTHER'S INSTRUCTIONS. 

From a Memoir of the late Mrs. A. M. Clarke, published by her Son, 

In order gradually to lead them to pray for themselves, she 
would take their little hands, when very young, clasp them 
together, and leaning their antis upon her knees, every morn- 
ing and evening, put a few simple petitions iido their mouths 
to repeat after her, such as Svere suited to tiieir age. »%e 
made their prayers have special reference to the sins and 
failings or to the events of the day, ever leading tijcm to a full 
and free confession of every rememl)ered fault, previous to 
seekh)g for pardon ; never resdng satisfied with merely general 
petitions, but striving to render them as particular and indi- 
vidual as po>siblc. 

She felt deeply herself, and early sought to impress upon 
their minds the value and privilege of ejaculatory prayer. She 
pointed out to them the beautiful instance of Nehemiah, when 
standing as cup-bearer before the king 4)f Persia, lifting up 
his heart in silent prayer to God for direction. Often did she 
kneel down with them, and^ray for them aloud, especially on 
Sunday evenings. Sweet and precious were those moments , 
to her children, both at the lime, and in the remembrance. ' 

Her instructions in the New Testament, particularly in the 
Grospels, were most affecting. Often would the tears be drawn 
forth as she dwelt upon the history of the Saviour’s sorrows. I 
She endeavoured to explain to them how their sins, their evil I 

their falsehood, their disobedience — were the thorns 
tliat pierced his brow, the nails that passed through his hands 
and feet, ihb spear that entered into his side. Often would 
she select from her own book of Scriptural references, suitable 
subjects for their own search, giving them such assistance as 
might be required. TheTollowmg illustration of the manner 
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in tirhich she conducted these lessons may not be uninteresting.^^ 
It is takeii from a manuscript book in which she was accus- 
tomed 10 write down subjects adapted to their understanding, 
the children writing down at her dictation the subjects and 
chapters where the references were to be found ; it being left 
[ to them to find out, and write down the verses. 

Wisdom. What is wisdom, Prov. i. 6 ; Deut. iv. 6. Jesus 
is wisdom, Prov. viii. 14; 1 Cor. i. 24. Wisdom is of more 
importance, and more precious than any other thing, Job 
\xvi|i. 12 — 19. Prov. iii^l5; iv. 7 : viii. 10, 11, We are 
fettWed to seek wisdom, Prov. i. 20 — 23 ; ii. 1 — 5 ; iv^ 
5 — 7. We are invited to ask wisdom of the Lord, Prov. ii. 
6; 1 Kings iii. 11, 12 ; James i. 5, 6. 

The various blessings and advantages which wisdom gives 
to those w’ho seek, get, and love it. Happiness, Prov. iii. 
13—18. Peace and pleasantness, Prov. v. 17. Life, Prov. 
V. 18. Prosperity, Prov. viii. 18 — 21. Interest in the love 
and favour of Christ, Prov. viii. 17, 34, 35. Honour, Prov. 
iv, 8, 9. Security, Prov. i. 33.’ Awful warnings to those who 
dei^pise, Prov. i. 24 — 32. 

Hymns also formed a part of her rcligioiis instruction. She 
was very fond of them herself, and she would sometimes sing 
them to the children, teaching them to commit them to me- 
mory, and to unite their voices with her. W^atts’ Hymns for 
Children, and Hymns for Infant Minds, were chiefly her chil- 
dren’s store. The Olney collection and Hart’s Hymns were for 
herself. Cowper’s Poems she brought before her children, 
and on one occasion rj vetted the attention, and deeply touched 
the feeling of one of them by reading aloud, “ My Mother’s 
Picture.” Alas! how soon was the affecting description to 
become a painful reality. 

In her last illness she wrote (firections for her children’s 
, studies, which after her death were strictly carried out. For 
her eldest child she wrote a list of subjects, connecting them, 
with Christian motives and practical instruction. She desired 
that her children should be thoroughly grounded in the know- 
ledge of history, aptly described as “ Philosophy teaching 
by example,” most valuable indeed when God in history is 
made tlie centre of instruction. All other branches of science 
entered into her system of education, always with an eye to 
the great object. In regard to the general management of 
her family, her first and chief aim was to bring them up on 
strictly Christian, principles, to make the Bible the rule of her 
conduct, and to show authority from God for all she did. 
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combined with firmness the greatest gentleness, and the'^ 
erest love in her dealings with them. 


^ TIME. 

Time is flying, flying, flying, 

Ob, how swiftly by I « " 

Like a waterfall that’s rushing, 

Or a fountain ever gushing — 

Hourly, daily, weeUy, j early, 

Eimid as the lightning jjearly , 

Do the moments fly. 

Catch the seconds as» they’re passing. 
Wait not for the hours ; 

Prize them as a golden treasure. 

Use them not in trifling pleasure, 
Seconds, minutes prizing, holding 
As you would those buds unfolding 
Into choicest flowers. 


Act for some important purpose, 

Not with selfish zeal : 

See ! humanity is bleeding. 

Aid ^ fellow-pan is needlttg'S^ 
•^Hun^ds, tjiousands, milji^oas— Sdfr tUeija, 
BreaUimgputr'fJieir woCs-«-go, chet*|r them, 
Seek their wduads to hhal . 


Soon another year, all freighted 
With the deeds of man, 

Will be borne to God their Giver, 

And recalled by mortal never I 
Oil, be wakeful, watchful, ready, 

Heart and hand, lo bless the needy ; 

Thus fill out thy span. 

Mrs, A, C, Jtidaon, 


HEAVEN. 

I tovE to think of heaven, where I shall meet 
My fellow-travellers, and where no more 
^ With grief or sin my mind will be disturb’d ; 

Where holy s^ts and holy angels dwell 
tn eonstant harmony and mutual love. 

Bat when my heart anticipates the sight 
^ Of God incarnate, w earing on his side, 

And hands, and feet, those marks of love Divine 
Which he on Calvary for me endured, 

All heaven besides ie swallowed up in this ; 

And He who Is my hope of heaven below, 

A{^^r8 the^id*^ ®y heayen above. Swaine. 

ioknoat rimmn nr w. cuHfwtA akn eoas, arAkroan fTBasr. 





